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CO-ORDINATION 


IN SOCIAL 


WELFARE 





V. JAGANNADHAM, Ph.D. 





: The author examines the role of co-ordination in social welfare and throws ample 
light on the difficulties encountered in securing co-ordination. 
Mr. Jagannadham is Professor of Public Administration in the Indian Institute of Public 


Administration. 


The subject matter of the paper is such 
that it raises expectations that cannot be 
fulfilled. This is because both co-ordination 
and social welfare are intangible phenomena. 
As between these two, some may say that 
social welfare is more concrete than co- 
ordination because it deals with material 
environment and institutional services. Co- 
ordination is much desired but little achieved 
in administration because it is a cultural 
characteristic of working together as a team. 
It cannot be secured by a mechanical for- 
mulation of rules and procedures. The need 
for co-ordination or team work is paramount 
in social welfare administration because the 
state of well-being is produced by the 
synchronisation of an appropriaté environ- 
ment and a set of personal services for the 
citizens either by statutory or voluntary 
organizations or by both separately or 
together. Social welfare is not a single direct 
service but it is the outcome of a co- 
ordinated set of services. The role of co- 
ordination in social welfare can thus never 
be exaggerated; however, the difficulties in 
bringing about co-ordination should not be 
under-estimated. Both these two aspects, 
namely, the importance of co-ordination as 
well as the difficulties in securing it, are 
examined below in detail. 


I 


Meaning of Co-ordination—The term, 
“co-ordinate” means “of the same order, equal 
in rank” and its function is “to place 
(things) in proper position relatively to each 


other and to the system of which they form 
parts”. It is further understood to mean “to 
act in combined order for the production of 
a particular result” intended. From the 
dictionary definition it is evident that co- 
ordination is co-operation among equals in 
action for achieving a common purpose. It 
is more than mere co-operation because 
co-ordination implies a continuous process 
of co-operation sustained by an agreement 
to work together under appropriate institu- 
tional arrangements. It differs from integra- 
tion or amalgamation in so far as co- 
ordination does not annihilate the identity 
of individual units which may agree to act 
together. Co-ordination does not necessarily 
involve the creation of new unit, absorbing 
the old units in its fold. It is needless to 
elaborate any more upon these semantic 
distinctions. It is enough to state that 
co-ordination presupposes co-operation with 
ultimate contingency of integration in case 
the units consent to do so for a more 
efficient or a better fulfilment of a common, 
purpose. Co-ordination implies elimination 
of duplication either of agencies or resources 
in the same area or service. Co-ordination 
in administration may be compared to 
rationalisation in industry. 

Co-ordination is neither a mechanical 
device nor a static arrangement, but it is 
a dynamic process. It is a way of doing 
things through a “harmonious combination 
of agents or functions towards the produc- 
tion of a result”. Such a _ harmonious 
combination involves search for a dynamic 
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equilibrium among units or agencies which 
are independent in status but inter-dependent 
in operation or equal in the performance of 
services to the clientele. Besides this hori- 
zontal aspect of co-operation among several 
agencies as described above, co-ordination 
also implies vertical co-operation among 
units of the same organisation at various 
levels, namely, central, state, district and city 
or village levels in governmental and non- 
governmental organizations, In this vertical 
aspect, the process of co-ordination involves 
an attempt to secure to social welfare 
organization “the strength and comprehen- 
siveness of centralised administration while 
retaining the popularity and variety in 
decentralised administration”. It would, 
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therefore, be appropriate to describe co- 
ordination as a vital spiritual Quality which 
pervades the administration. The extent of 
its presence or absence is determined less by 
the rules and codes than by the folkways 
and modes in any given society. Co- 
ordination is to administration what liberty 
is to democracy. It reflects a way of acting 
and working together. 

Factors Affecting Co-ordination.—While it 
is easy to describe the need for co-ordination 
at various levels, its realization is affected 
by several factors. The three important 
groups of factors worthy of consideration 
here are:— 

(1) personnel; 
(3) procedural. 


(2) structural; and 


Factors Affecting Co-ordination 





| 
Personnel, such as, 


1. Background 1. 
2. Personality Departments 
3. Attitudes of 2. 
| or Councils, 
3, Conferences, 


Leaders of | Rank and file 

thought and Beneficiaries 

action (in the 
Secretariat f 
and in the 
field) 


Structural, such as, 
Separate Ministries or 


Coordinating Committees 


| | 
| 
Procedural, such as 
Formulation of plans 


Approval of programmes 
Modification and adjustment 


— 
. 


etc. in plans and programmes 
etc. 4. Financial grants 
5. Communication of sanctions 
or approvals 
6. Release of grants 
7. Safeguards in respect of 
spending the grants 
released 
8. Speed in the supply of 
scarce or controlled 
resources-either material 
or manpower resources 
9. Differences in the ideology 


an procedures of work 
among different agencies 
seeking to work together 
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A word about each of the above factors 
may not be out of place. Differences in 
personal background and training between 
politically elected and permanently appoint- 
ed executives, differences in abilities and 
aptitudes between top, middle and lower 
range personnel, differences in points of view 
between secretariat and field personnel make 
co-ordination difficult to understand and 
operate at all levels unless conscious efforts 
are made through personal example and 
functional description to see that the spirit 
of co-ordination pervades at all levels. 


Procedural factors place really major 
obstacles in the way of co-ordination. First, 
because, formulation of suitable procedures 
is a long range process. Secondly, established 
procedures assume a _ sacredness which 
cannot be easily challenged and much less 
replaced. “In a large agency, procedures 
can become an end in themselves unless we 
are constantly on the alert. Procedures have 
a way of snow balling and also of becoming 
fixed and inflexible and of continuing for 
years—long after the need for them had 
passed, long after everyone had forgotten when 
they were put into effect”. While one may 
respect the value of procedures tested by 
time, they may have to be modified and 
revitalised in the light of the changing 
objectives and functions of the State, of the 
agencies and of the community. 


Co-ordination is also difficult because of 
its multi-dimensional character. Co-ordina- 
tion involves precision and clarity in policy 
and programmes and synchronisation of 
time and distance, spirit and organisation, 
functions and agencies, etc. The time aspect 
is reflected in the minimization of reme- 
diable delays in procedures; distance affects 
co-ordination in that the vastness of size, 
diversities of regions, loyalties to peculiar 
local traditions, etc. render communication 
and understanding rather difficult in the 


approaches to welfare; unless a spirit of team 
work pervades organisation and unless the 
organization is so devised as to promote team 
work, co-ordination tends to be a pious 
platitude. It is needless to elaborate the 
other points of synchronisation. 


Apart from precision and synchronisation, 
co-ordination is made difficult by two other 
factors: (1) the complexity of social 
problems, and (2) the specialisation of 
services for tackling the problems. While 
social situations and problems are becoming 
complex, the mass of the people who are 
involved demand simple solutions through a 
single worker or agency. Co-ordination is, 
therefore, looked upon as_ co-ordinating 
“specialist services” supplied through a 
simple, if not a single agency. The trend in 
welfare administration is to develop orga- 
nisation to suit the unit in society, namely 
individual or family, rather than divide 
them into slices suited to administrative 
organisation. This trend calls for various 
exercises in co-ordination. 


Indeed, what distinguishes industrial 
society from its predecessor is precision and 
synchronisation in activity on a large scale. 
If administration suited to industrial society 
actuated by a philosophy of welfare state is 
to develop, these two elements, namely, 
precision, and synchronisation, should per- 
vade the administration. These factors, 
however, require alertness in action, skill and 
will to work together, an espirit de corps 
and an atmosphere of a play field and a 
battle field (i.e., team spirit in work along- 
side hierarchy in status) in a bureau or a 
department. 


Obstacles to Co-ordination ——Notwith- 
standing the awareness of the need for 
co-ordination among the different agencies, 
there are many hurdles in the way of 
achieving it in practice. One is the absence 
of a clear demarcation in the spheres of 
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activities of different agencies, such as 
women and children’s welfare institutions, 
run on parallel lines by the Government and 
voluntary agencies. A demarcation of func- 
tions and specifications of roles would avoid 
much confusion in administration. 


The lack of demarcation is only a symp- 
tom of a disease which is the real obstacle 
to co-ordination, namely, the deep-rooted 
psychological characteristic of the ‘ego’ factor 
among persons engaged in administration. 
Each person would have others to co-operate 
with him rather than he with others. The 
ego factor would also build up resistance to 
any loss of individual importance even 
though the loss would be made up by the 
more efficient performance through the 
general will that would emerge out of co- 
ordination. The ego might be a product of 
imperfect understanding of the process 
involved or it might be an inherited charac- 
teristic of the persons concerned; in either 
case, it would act as a hurdle to co-ordina- 
tion. There is a danger that the importance 
of ego factor could be exaggerated, but very 
few can deny its existence or its role in admi- 
nistration. The play of the ego factor could 
be minimised by training and by example. 
By proper appreciation and recognition by 
senior administrators of their juniors’ indi- 
vidual contribution in working together as 
a team, the ego-factor might be converted 
into an asset rather than a liability. 


Next to the ego factor, inequalities in 
rank, differences in resources and leadership 
among agencies also affect co-ordination. 
Efforts are necessary to mitigate their 
natural consequences and to secure harmo- 
nious working of different agencies in the 
performance of their different functions, 
which are all equally important from the point 
of view of the community. 


Co-ordination is thus a problem of 
human relationship in administration than 
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one of structural-procedural adjustments, 
though the latter are important. 


Two other isues of general interest in co- 
ordination are: (1) where to begin co- 
ordination, and (2) what is the appropriate 
mechanism of co-ordination? Should we 
start co-ordination in the field of subject 
matter, or with area councils or with finan- 
cial assistance or with field counselling or 
with training personnel and so on? Many 
methods and agencies have been used for 
securing co-ordination, namely, creating a 
separate council; or making use of the grant- 
giving body; or the state welfare advisory 
boards; or creating a separate ministry or 
department. On the first, there usually 
exist certain misgivings because a separate 
co-ordination council or agency may develop 
into a new “boss” exercising authority rather 
than rendering service. It is necessary to 
emphasize that co-ordination is a process 
and a method of work rather than a separate 
programme or a special service for the 
citizens. The tendency of a co-ordinating 
body to place co-ordination above service is 
likely to develop into an obstacle which 
should be nipped in the bud. 


It is needless to observe that co-ordination 
should pervade the various stages of admi- 
nistration which include policy, legislation, 
rules under the Act and in the implementa- 
tion of policy and legislation. The usual 
processes and methods of co-ordination are: 
(1) by the chief executive or minister; 
(2) by over-head central agencies, such as 
treasury of budgetary agency; (3) grant- 
giving agency; (4) by structural arrange- 
ment such as ex-officio membership and 
inter-locking boards; (5) by procedural 


requirements such as action by one agency 
being made conditional upon that of another 
or giving notice of one’s action to another 
or joint or partial control or supervision of 
one another; joint licensing of private insti- 
tutions; joint surveys and research, etc.; and 
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and (6) by dissemination of information 
through publications, broadcasts or field 
counselling, etc. 


II 


The foregoing observations apply to ad- 
ministration in general. Co-ordination in 
social welfare administration is affected by 
these factors as well as some more factors 
peculiar to social welfare. Social welfare 1s 
not a single elemental service but is an 
amalgam of composite services such as 
health, education, recreation, housing, 
income security and personal welfare 
services. There is therefore an extra need for 
special attention to co-ordination, or to 
synchronisation of various services towards 
a common purpose. The case for co-ordina- 
tion is doubly reinforced in a developing 
society committed to the concept of a welfare 
state because scarce resources have to be 
made to go a long way in providing the much 
needed services. In the face of such a need, 
there is a phenomenon of duplication of 
agencies and services in the same area. This 
phenomenon exists due to the fact that ser- 
vices and agencies owe their existence more 
to the personality of a few competing leaders 
than to the assessment of the needs and 
resources of the community for providing 
the required programme. In this connection, 
the question of social welfare through a 
single versus multiple agency assumes con- 
siderable significance. In either case, the 
problem of co-ordination is vital, but it is 
more so in the event of a multiple agency 
approach. 


It may be argued that the best way to pro- 
vide efficient services is to entrust them to a 
single agency, preferably, a state department 
of welfare or a municipality. A single 
agency like the municipality would be able 
to act as a corrective and preventive agency 
if it is entrusted with the responsibility for 


the operation of welfare activities instead of 
i) 
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creating a number of departmental or auto- 
nomous statutory or voluntary agencies in 
the field which are likely to come into 
jurisdictional collision with each other and 
with the government. But a “single agency” 
approach has its own disadvantages. It cuts 
at the roots of voluntary effort and the 
pioneering, experimenting and _ inspiring 
roles of voluntary organisations. For a long 
time to come, the multiple agency approach 
seems to be necessary. Efforts should there- 
fore be concentrated upon securing better 
co-ordination between the statutory and 
voluntary agencies. 


III 


Co-ordination in Practice in India since 
Independence.—Having considered some 
theoretical aspects of co-ordination in social 
welfare, we may examine its practice in 
India since independence. The period bet- 
ween 1950 and 1960 in India may be 
correctly described as a decade of demo- 
cratic foundations and adminstrative expe- 
rimentation. From democratic planning to 
community development administration, it is 
a simultaneous process of co-ordinated plan- 
ning and action. In order to catch up with 
the lost time under foreign rule in the 
matter of reaching the standards of living 
now enjoyed by industrially advanced coun- 
tries, it was decided to adopt democratic 
planning for economic and social develop- 
ment. Moreover, the quick tempo of planned 
activity has compelled us to experiment and 
create institutions like the Planning Com- 
mission and National Development Council 
which lay down a co-ordinated policy after 
consultation with States and other concerned 
interests. 


Social welfare planning has considerably 
improved in the preparation for the draft 
Third Plan as against the two previous plans. 
The First Five-Year Plan earmarked certain 
sums for social welfare without any clear 
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idea as to the scope or size of the need. 
The establishment of the Central Social 
Welfare Board in 1953 changed the situa- 
tion for social welfare schemes under the 
Second Plan, because it had conducted cer- 
tain surveys and prepared certain reports. 
For preparing the Third Plan, however, a 
Central Working Group—was set up a year 
ahead and State Working Groups also were 
set up about the same time. The two 
together estimated the needs in the field of 
Social Welfare and prepared a more satis- 
factory basis for provision for social welfare 
services during the Third Plan period. The 
Working Group emphasised the need for 
area-wise and service-wise co-ordination. 


While planning for social welfare has 
improved, so far the law relating to social 
welfare has not been satisfactorily dealt with. 
Social legislation lacks comprehensiveness 
and co-ordination among its different 
branches. There is no comprehensive law 
on certain matters such as child welfare; 
there is not much inter-state co-operation in 
legislation, for example, in the extradition of 
delinquents or beggars; there is no uniformity 
in penal provision, for example, under the 
suppression of commercial traffic in women 
and children. Co-ordination in social wel- 
fare legislation demands immediate attention 
as a prelude to effective co-ordination in 
administration. One may observe without 
fear of exaggeration that conflicts among 
different but related laws seriously inipede 
co-ordination in administration. 


While co-ordination is important in plan- 
ning and in legislation, its role is of para- 
mount significance in administration at the 
national, state and local level, both among 
statutory and voluntary organisations and 
between them. Each one of these aspects is 
considerd in outline below. 
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Co-ordination Within Government and 
Between the Governments.—Co-ordination 
within the Governments at the same level, i.e. 
central, state and local level, is more simple 
than co-ordination in inter-governmental 
relations. It can be achieved more easily at 
the Centre than in the States because in 
social welfare the role of the Central 
Government is to guide and assist more than 
to execute or operate. Nevertheless, there are 
at present half-dozen ministries engaged in 
social welfare at the Union Level and the 
pattern of welfare administration at the 
Centre is marked by a dispersal of subjects, 
a multiplicity of grant-giving bodies, delays 
in communications and a resistance to con- 
certed action. This would call for consider- 
able co-ordination. There are a number 
of committees, conferences, and councils 
attempting to achieve co-ordination but 
without much success. The Study Team 
on Social Welfare has made certain recom- 
mendations whose implementation may 
improve the present pattern of welfare 
administration.’ 


Co-ordination at the state level suffers 
from a lack of unity in approach, uniformity 
in organisation and harmony in operation. 
This is partly due to the lack of comprehen- 
sive policy, and partly to the absence of a 
properly organised welfare department at 
state level in many States, and the non- 
existence of an integrated operation of 
services at the field level. 


At the state level as many as seven to 
seventeen departments in different States are 
dealing with welfare matters. Whatever 
circumstances have contributed to _ this 
phenomenon in the past, there is a great 
need today for a more rationalized organi- 
zation. The State of Maharashtra has set 
the example of a unified department of 





1Social Welfare subjects (excluding the welfare of backward classes) should be brought under 
one administrative agency at the Centre. A separate department may be set up immediately 
for the purpose under the Ministry of Education which may be appropriately redesignated as 
“Ministry of Education and Social Welfare’, p. 209. 
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welfare and other States also have been 
trying to unify the welfare departments. This 
is mecessary because the state ought to 
be the spring-board of action in the welfare 
field. A homogeneous ministry or a depart- 
ment of social welfare would be necessary 
in each State. Even after the creation of a 
unified department, there would still be 
need for co-ordination because the new 
department would not be able to bring 
all welfare functions under other depart- 
ments within its ambit. A new depart- 
ment would always have difficulties in 
demarcating its jurisdiction vis-a-vis the 
vested interests of the older departments. 
However, with the creation of a new depart- 
ment, the residuary welfare aspects could 
not be handled as Cinderella subjects by the 
parent departments. It would be healthier 
if there were a homogeneous department 
containing the core of welfare matters while 
the peripheral aspects of welfare would be 
handled by other departments. Problems of 
co-ordination committee with power not 
merely to discuss but to take decision might 
offer a good solution to many delicate issues 
in the process of co-ordination. The absence 
of a technically trained person as the Secre- 
tary of the Welfare department has been 
partly responsible so far for the lack of co- 
ordination within and among the depart- 
ments, This phenomenon could have been 
overcome provided the middle and field level 
personnel were trained in social work 
processes. The absence of such trained 
personnel at all levels is a serious obstacle 
to co-ordination in social welfare. 


At the local government level, co- 


ordination is difficult because till very re- 
cently, consciousness about social welfare 
was little, resources were meagre and opera- 
tions were few. Besides these, urban local 
authorities have received very little attention 
under the first two plans. The Urban 
authorities are hardly aware of their position 
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as the genuine agencies of social welfare. 
The local authorities are also seriously con- 
cerned about their inability to cope up with 
the provision of adequate environmental and 
personnel services rather than with the co- 
ordination of existing services. Local 
authorities are deposed to press for more 
resources than for co-ordination of existing 
services. This disposition is not a very 
healthy one because a co-ordinated policy 
and programme of operation helps to put 
scarce resources to greater uses both in the 
number and extent of services. There is 
greater evidence of co-ordination in social 
welfare in rural than in urban areas, because 
the community development programme in 
the former is based on a comprehensive 
philosophy, programme and procedure. The 
Delhi pilot project in urban community 
development may bring to light greater 
possibilities of a co-ordinated approach in 
urban local authorities. 


Experiences in the existing local pro- 
grammes of social welfare deserve to be 
publicized greatly, so that other local autho- 
rities may benefit by them. New experiments 
in co-ordination by local authorities deserve 
to be encouraged by the State Governments 
because successes in co-ordinated approaches 
at the local level secure to social welfare 
services efficiency and economy which cannot 
be obtained by any other means. The 
creation of a Social Welfare Department in 
each Municipality and Corporation may 
result in bringing about better co-ordination. 
This suggestion is liable to the criticism that 
it adds one more department without the 
prospect of much improvement, because 
what is not achieved by major departments 
together cannot be achieved by a new 
department. The creation, however, of a 
Welfare Department may be tried as an 
experiment in a few major Corporations. 


Co-ordination and Inter-government Re- 
lations—The subject of co-ordination in 
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inter-governmental relations is more com- 
plicated than co-ordination at a single 
governmental level. The proper relationship 
between Central and State Governments is 
a delicate subject in a federal or a quasi- 
federal state. The burden of criticism in 
such States is against the “lady bountiful” 
attitude of the Central Government and the 
resentment of the States towards such an 
attitude. This attitude is a product of the 
lag between resources and functions as 
between Central and State Governments. The 
former have more resources and fewer 
functions in peace time. Many experiments 
have been undertaken to deal satisfactorily 
with the lag between the two levels of 
government in a federal policy, such as a 
periodical revision of the tax structure or 
reallocation of revenues between the Centre 
and the States. Such an experiment might 
lead to a modification of this attitude, but 
it might create a new resentment as between 
the have and have-not States. The present 
quinquennial financial review in India has 
not so far succeeded in avoiding this 
attitude. This periodical revision is supple- 
mented by a programme of ad hoc grants. 
The quantum of these grants may be 
gradually reduced and may be replaced by 
fixed and assured allocations on a long range 
basis preceded by an analysis of the needs 
and functions, as is done in the U.S.A. and 
U.K. The percentage basis and a perfor- 
mance rating might serve as good examples 
for toning up the Central-State relations, 
though it may be necessary to modify the 
above principles on grounds of equity with 
reference to backward areas, classes or 
tribes. There is among the States a genuine 
fear that the Central Government is going 
faster with the programmes of social welfare 
than the State administrations could cope 
with. Leadership at the State level both in 
politics and in administration is not as well 
fortified as at the Centre. The States are 
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agitated over the fact that the plans prepared 
in Delhi are unrelated to realities in the 
field. This is regarded as the primary reason 
for the gulf between the Central ideology 
and the States’ actions. 


Inter-governmental co-ordination is also 
vitiated by donor-donee relationships. Some 
States demand one hundred per cent grants 
as a precondition to start a programme 
sponsored by the Central Government. The 
Grants-in-aid programmes by the Union 
Government is based upon percentages, 
matching principles, etc. The operation of 
these principles affect adversely the attitudes 
and relationships in co-ordination as between 
the grant-giving and the grant-receiving 
bodies. It is often suggested that the grant- 
giving governments are best suited to bring 
about co-ordination among the _grant- 
receiving bodies. The grant-giving bodies, 
however, express their helplessness as co- 
ordinators because even if conditions attach- 
ed to grants were not wholly fulfilled they 
could not withhold the grant in the sphere 
of social welfare for, in that case, more than 
the organisers, the beneficiaries would be hit 
hard. In that way, either not giving, or 
giving inadequately, or withholding grants 
on account of non-fulfilment or partial ful- 
filment of conditions would create more 
enemies than friends. The role of the grant- 
giving authority as a co-ordinating body is 
hampered by these donor-donee attitudes 
and relationships. The Committee on Grants- 
-in-Aid set up by the Central Social Welfare 
Board in October 1959 is engaged upon 
evolving a more satisfactory basis of grants- 
in-aid, 


State-Local Relationships—The  State- 


Local relationships are also adversely affected 
by the relative prosperity of the States and 
the dependence of local bodies on the States. 
A pronounced tendency during the inter-war 
period was the dissatisfaction among the 
States with the performance of local autho- 
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rities in the fields of education and health. 
Many States have taken upon themselves the 
obligation to provide several aspects of these 
services directly by themselves. That might 
solve the problem of co-ordination, but it 
affects adversely the democratic pattern of 
government at the local level. State-Local 
relationships are also affected by the lack of 
necessary degree of delegation and decentra- 
lisation by the State departments. This is 
due to a want of trust in the capacities, 
resources and iniative of local authorities. 
Another drawback is the absence of trained 
personnel to man the services in the local 
bodies. The rural areas are the worst 
affected in this respect. The lack of co- 
ordination may be illustrated by an 
experience in Delhi where the State adminis- 
tration opened a higher secondary school 
with middle school classes in an area where 
the Corporation was already running a 
middle school and consequently there was 
a diversion of students from the latter to the 
former. These instances can be easily multi- 
plied, and most of them can be avoided by 
prior consultations among the concerned 
governments. Greater enthusiasm and better 
resources of the higher level government 
should not make it indifferent towards the 
roles of the lower levels of government which 
are in immediate contact with the people. 
Inter-governmental co-ordination could be 
achieved best by developing more adequate 
and more appropriate lines of communica- 
tion and periodical consultations that is 
being done at present. 


Co-ordination Between Statutory and 
Voluntary Organizations——With the expan- 
sion of state activities in the welfare field, 
there is an apprehension of danger to volun- 
tary effort in future. This apprehension 
refers to the mutual relationship in status and 
functions of statutory and voluntary orga- 
nisations. The dominant position of the 
state, in the matter of organization and 


resources, and the dependence of voluntary 
organisations on state resources will stand in 
the way of a full realisation of the concept 
of equal and joint partnership between 
statutory and voluntary organizations. There 
is a considerable degree of dissatisfaction 
among voluntary organizations with a mere 
advisory role or sheer agency assigned to 
them. - Voluntary organizations desire to be 
associated closely with the statutory bodies at 
all levels both in the formulation and in the 
execution of social welfare plans and 
programmes. An attempt was made to 
remove such apprehension at the time of the 
composition of the Working Group for 
drafting the Third Five Year Plan pro- 
grammes in social welfare at the national and 
the state levels. The way this group carried 
on can be cited as a successful example of 
partnership in plan formulation. This 
partnership should be extended to the im- 
plementation of plans at all levels. . The 
principle of joint and equal partnership 
requires a change in the attitude of the gov- 
ernment personnel and an improvement in 
the organizational viability of voluntary 
agencies. If such a partnership could be 
developed, it would facilitate a greater 
degree of co-ordination than is available now, 
between statutory and voluntary agencies in 
social welfare. 

Besides the above general relationship, 


two or three specific issues may be emphasiz- 
. 


ed. One is the problem of a proper demarca- 
tion of functions between governmental and 
non-governmental organisations. It is some- 
times suggested that the governments may 
confine themselves to the implementation of 
social legislation while voluntary organiza- 
tions may engage themselves in bringing 
about a better adjustment in personal or 
group relationships. While this demarcation 
might sound plausible in theory, it may not 
work well in practice because human rela- 
tionships are closely tied up with socio- 
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economic policies and conditions. This rela- 
tionship would not work in backward areas, 
where there is little or no voluntary effort, 
and where the State has to step in and fill 
the gap. It is suggested that in these areas 
also, the State might induce national or state 
voluntary organizations as against its own 
departments to fill the gaps in such fields. 
It is not possible to lay down a theoretical 
formula as regards the actual roles and rela- 
tionships of both the wings in the welfare 
field. Practical wisdom should guide the 
appropriate roles of statutory and voluntary 
agencies in the field of social welfare. A 
spirit of partnership in action at all levels 
would help to resolve the vexed theoretical 
problem of relations between the two 
agencies. 


The second issue is that of the relationship 
between the State Departments and the State 
Welfare Advisory Boards. The name, the 
composition and the functions of the latter 
at present preclude them from playing an 
active part in co-ordination. Therefore it is 
suggested that the word advisory may be 
deleted; that the composition of these bodies 
may be so modified as to make them more 
representative of voluntary organizations 
with greater responsibilities for effective and 
vital role as grant-giving bodies. If the above 
three-fold changes are carried out, the State 
Boards may be able to adjust their relations 
with the State department much better than 
before and both together may work with and 
towards greater co-ordination in the field. 


The third issue in the relationship between 
statutory and voluntary organizations arises 
from the inherent differences between the 
two in the matter of methods of work: while 


State departments have assured budgets and 
formalised procedures, voluntary organiza- 
tions have to exist from hand to mouth and 
to follow flexible procedures. Unless volun- 
tary organizations employ qualified and 
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trained persons and develop more business- 
like methods of operation, the gulf between 
the two would continue. 


Co-ordination Among Voluntary Orga- 
zations.—This last aspect leads one to a con- 
sideration of the means of improving the 
organization of voluntary agencies and pro- 
moting co-ordination among them. There is 
no effective motivation for co-ordination 
among voluntary organizations in the absence 
of specific advantages, such as financial 
grant or technical assistance. The ego and 
hierarchical factors are-also present among 
these organizations. The grant-giving or 
higher level national agencies, in both statu- 
tory and voluntary spheres are in a relatively 
better position to initiate and induce volun- 
tary organizations at the state and district 
levels. The All-India and state-wide orga- 
nizations would be appropriate agencies to 
create the atmosphere for co-ordinated acti- 
vity in the field level more through demon- 
stration than precept from the top. But 
co-ordination would be far more effective if 
it were to proceed upwards from below. 


The foregoing account on co-ordination 
does not hold out any specific solution for 
achieving it. It is an attempt at analysing the 
implications in co-ordination, at describing 
the factors affecting co-ordination and the 
obstacles thereto, in outlining a few of the 
processes and methods of co-ordination in 
practice in India since Independence within 
and between the Governments at various 
levels, governmental and non-governmental 
organizations and also within the latter orga- 
nizations. From the above account one may 
venture to generalise that for co-ordination as 
for liberty, constant vigilance and con- 
tinuous endeavour are necessary because co- 
ordination is a spiritual culture-characteristic 
of a community’s capacity to work together 
as equals in a team bound by hierarchical 
inequalities, An awareness of the true nature 
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of co-ordination can help us to improve it 
where it exists and create it where it does 
not exist at present. Finally, we may con- 
clude by saying that in a welfare state where 
the number, size and complexities of 
specialised welfare services are growing, the 
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role of co-ordination in welfare administra- 
tion can never be exaggerated and co- 
ordination in administration can be achieved 
only by constant vigilance over and review 
of attitudes and actions of administrative 
leaders and personnel. 
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PROGRAMME FOR POPULATION CONTROL IN INDIA 
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The population growth in India is a disturbing phenomenon, The growth has placed 
tremendous strains upon the total social and economic structure of India. The author who 
is an 7 the subject avers that the efforts to introduce population planning and 


control have 


en ill-conceived and haphazardly introduced. 


The author believes that in order to check the growth of population, all-out compaign 
be carried out to make all Indians, rural and urban, high caste as well as low caste, edu- 
cated as well as uneducated, aware of all the possible methods of population control. 


Dr. Morrison is Assistant Professor of Sociology, United College, Winnipeg, Canada. 


The population situation is most critical in 
India today. Authorities agree that steps 
must be taken immediately not only to 
bring under control but to reduce the yearly 
net population increase if India is to succeed 
in her present attempts to raise appreciably 
the standards and levels of living of her 
citizens. Indeed, without controlled popula- 
tion growth the very stability of the nation is 
doubtful. Conservative estimates of qualified 
experts place the yearly net increase of the 
Indian population at six millions.’ Thus, for 
the ten-year period 1951-1961, the net 
increase will be a growth of the order of sixty 
to seventy million individuals, The demands 
which such numbers are even now placing 
upon the economy and social services of the 
nation are staggering. Even an industrially 
advanced nation would find that such magni- 
tude of growth would place tremendous, 
if not impossible, strains upon its total social 
structure and economy. But when these 
numbers must be added to the many millions 
of citizens of this agrarian, rural, almost non- 


industrial society, the already existent pro- 
blems and difficulties inherent in the nation’s 
attempts to increase industrialization and to 
expand services become all the greater. 
Without any doubt whatsoever, population 
control must be attempted and synchronized 
with all of the herculean efforts now being 
made to raise the standards and levels of 
living of the people. Can such a programme 
for controlled population growth be success- 
ful? It is this writer’s considered opinion that 
it most certainly can succeed if certain basic 
realities are faced in the process. 


Any programme to control population 
growth which neither will upset nor negate 
the government’s programmes to raise the 
levels of living of her already vast population 
must be carefully and intelligently developed 
and executed. For certainly ill-planned or 
mal-executed programmes for population 
control can do more, much more, harm than 
good. In the past decade, unfortunately, all 
evidence would indicate that the efforts to 





1For a detailed, critical evaluation of various projections for the future Indian population, 
see Warren S. Thompson, Population and Progress in the Far East (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1959) pp. 131-139. Another important source is Ansley J. Coale and 
Edgar M. Hoover, Population Growth and Economic Development in Low-Income Countries 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1958). This book treats in great detail India’s 
population growth and its interrelated economic and social consequences. Numerous other 
references can be made to this problem. For all sources, see the listings in Population Index, 
the official journal of the Population Association of America. 
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introduce population planning and control 
have been ill-conceived and haphazardly 
introduced. More important, they have been 
almost microscopic in magnitude, when total 
need and nation are considered. The results 
have been most disheartening. Briefly, what 
are the lessons to be learned from the history 
of these efforts? All of them were too small.” 
All of them neglected to take into considera- 
tion that most important factor, the indivi- 
dual citizen to whom their efforts were 
being directed. 


Let there be no mistake to my meaning. 
During the past decade and a half, several 
organizations have made pioneer and lasting 
contributions to this field of family planning 
and population control. The Family Planning 
Association of India’s early, almost single- 
handed, work must ultimately earn for it the 
lasting gratitude of the nation. They alone 
worked for many years to provide informa- 
tion and clinical services for persons who 
requested concrete help and assistance in 
birth control. In addition their efforts, often 
against over-whelming opposition, to develop 
national interest and awareness of these pro- 
blems have borne fruit in the yearly All- 
India Conferences on Family Planning and 
in the establishment of clinics in several areas 
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in addition to Bombay. Several years ago the 
Government of India took steps to establish 
many hundreds of rural family planning 
clinics and to open two training centres to 
prepare professionals for this work.’ Several 
other institutions and individuals have con- 
ducted basic research and sponsored pilot 
studies and projects which have added to the 
slowly accumulating knowledge on_ the 
subject. Very recently announcements have 
been made that large-scale programmes for 
male sterilization will be introduced in 
certain areas of the nation.’ All in all it 
would seem that one need not be alarmed, 
that one need not be concerned, that the 
population problem is under control or will 
soon be under control. But that is not so. 


To this perhaps biased sociologist-demo- 
grapher, the situation appears to be most 
critical, more so perhaps than at any time in 
the recent past. Let us look at the facts. 
Between 1921 and 1951, the population of 
India increased by about one hundred 
million. Between 1941 and 1951, the net 
increase was about fifty millions, while the 
probable net increase between 1951 and 1961 
will be sixty-five to seventy millions. Num- 
bers themselves are meaningless, but when 
they are coupled with the known socio- 





2It is quite true that most were conceived as pilot projects, yet this does not negate the fact 
that to date no attempt has been made to systematically cover or saturate all of India with 
family planning information and clinical facilities. The efforts made in the first, second, 
and projected third year plans by the government do not meet the total need, in this author’s 
opinion. For a similar opinion, see Thompson, of. cit., pp. 144-147. These criticisms are 
in part upheld by the submission of the Family Planning Association of India to the Plan- 
ning Commission of India, published as “The Place of Family Planning in the Third Five 
Year Plan,” The Journal of Family Welfare, V1, 3, March, 1960, pp. 30-48. 

8See these articles: Dr. B. Krishna Rao, “Family Planning in the Second Five Year Plan”, 
The Journal of Family Welfare, I1, 6, September 1956, pp. 213-214; The Editors, Progress 
Report on Family Planning in India, (For August 1959), The Journal of Family Welfare, 
VI, 2, December 1959, pp. 39-41; and the excellent article, “The Place of Family Plan- 
ning...” op. cit. This last citation is the memorandum presented to the Planning Commis- 
sion by the Family Planning Association of India and indicates the needs and concerns 
which all workers in this field must feel about the critical situation and the necessary place 
which family planning must hold in India’s future development plans. 

4The Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona; the J.K. Institute of Sociology 
and Human Relations, Lucknow University, Lucknow; The Indian Institute for Population 
Studies, Gandhinagar, Madras; The All Indian Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, 
Calcutta; The India-Harvard-Ludhiana Population Study; as well as numerous individual 
studies, fully cited in Population Index. 

5Report carried in The Winnipeg Tribune, week of November Ist, 1960. 
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economic situation and the acknowledged 
difficulties in providing minimal sustenance 
for the present millions, the problem of the 
additional millions becomes clearer. But 
more than minimal sustenance is desired for 
these additional millions of citizens. The 
stated objective of the national government 
is to raise the levels of living of all the people, 
not merely to maintain them. Thus even 
more herculean efforts must be made to pro- 
vide much more than minimal sustenance, 
for all agree that the present standard of liv- 
ing is not enough. But can the surpluses be 
accumulated which will directly as well as 
indirectly operate to raise the levels of living 
of the population? Probably but only if 
population control is achieved. Without 
population control, the surpluses produced 
by increased production in agriculture and 
industry, the fruits of the five-year plans, 
will only be eaten up by more mouths. And 
the result will then be more people living at 
the old minimal level of sustenance or at 
lower levels. Thus, population control must 
accompany industrial and agricultural deve- 
lopment. But has it accompanied. industrial 
and agricultural development in the first two 
five-year plans? It most certainly has not. 


The sad truth is this: to date the family 
planning and population control work has 
been almost entirely volunteer work. The 
dedication and self-sacrifice of the women 
and men who have contributed so much of 
their time, effort, and resources have not 
been sufficient even to dent the surface of the 
problem. Look at the resources, both human 
and financial, which have been poured into 
the first two five-year plans for agricul- 
tural and economic-industrial development. 
Observe the results which have been ob- 
tained. Compare that with the resources, 
both human and financial, which have been 
available for use in the population control 
programme. They are almost microscopic in 
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comparison. But these seemingly microscopic 
efforts have borne great fruit. How much 
greater would have been the results if they 
had been given adequate funds, knowledge, 
and personnel to wage their campaign! If 
they had been able to do so, how different 
might the population situation be today! 


Clearly no logical or rational student of the 
problem, whether he be government official, 
social worker, social scientist, or citizen, should 
dismiss as ineffectual any of the known 
approaches to population control. Whether 
one feels that moral restraint, contraception, 
sterilization, or some combination or modifi- 
cation of these methods should be utilized is 
perhaps a personal matter. The plain fact is 
that none of these methods has been ade- 
quately or fairly tested or tried by the popula- 
tion, simply because the vast majority of 
India’s citizens are still ignorant of any family 
planning techniques. The various agencies and 
organizations today working in family plan- 
ning and population control have not reached 
more than a minute proportion of the 
total Indian population with their message. 
Thus to write off any approach, such as 
contraception, and to substitute another 
method, such as sterilization or rhythm, 
is rather premature. Today, knowledge and 
utilization of any of these approaches is avail- 
able to only a small percentage of the rural 
and urban adult populations. Therefore what 
is urgently and immediately needed is a large-’ 
scale, all-out campaign to make all Indians, 
rural and urban, high caste as well as low 
caste, educated as well as uneducated, aware 
of all of the possible methods of population 
control and the reasons why they should be 
used. This certainly has not been done, but 
must be done if the problem is to be honestly 
faced. 


Let us be clear in our thinking. Many 
roads lead to Delhi. Similarly, all of the many 
possible approaches to population must be 
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used. What may be acceptable and satis- 
factory to one couple may not be so to 
another. What is possible for the urban 
dweller may not be possible in rural areas. 
What the middle-class person can afford is 
not necessarily what the poor agriculturalist 
can buy. What is available in the city dis- 
pensary is not necessarily found in the rural 
bazaar. What one man may consider proper 
another may consider improper. How then 
can any thoughtful worker espouse one 
method, or one approach, or one line of argu- 
mentative persuasion to the population con- 
trol problem. To do so would be self-defeat- 
ing. Yet this has been done in the past. 
Partly because of this rigidity in approaching 
the problem, birth control and family plan- 
ning are still unknown to almost all Indian 
families. Yet incontrovertible evidence exists 
which indicates that many families do desire 
help in the limitation and planning of families 
and that many other families can be 
persuaded by correctly designed educational 
propaganda to accept family planning.* What 
then must be done? 


As it is axiomatic in science and in 
engineering, so it is in social science that 
before conclusions can be reached, valid and 
representative studies must be made to gather 
the facts, which must then be analyzed. Con- 
clusions resulting from such studies must be 
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compared with those resulting from other 
factual inquiries. Only when established, 
documented conclusions have been drawn 
from scientifically conducted inquiries can 
action be safely contemplated, whether such 
action be the construction of a bridge, surgery 
to correct a mal-functioning organ, or educa- 
tional propaganda campaigns to change 
people’s attitudes towards birth control and 
family planning. In all three illustrations, the 
subject matter of the project must be first 
objectively investigated before any action is 
taken. When a bridge is to be built, the soils 
of the river bottom and banks are intensively 
studied, as is the water flow itself. Myriad 
other relevant factors are also taken into care- 
ful consideration before the bridge is designed 
and built. In like manner, when the sick 
man enters the surgeon’s office, the first thing 
that is done is to take a systematic case history 
with relevant detailed examinations in order 
to make a correct diagnosis. Only when the 
cause of the pain is located can corrective 
surgery be undertaken. Similarly, all sales 
campaigns, whether they are designed to 
change people’s attitudes towards clothing 
styles, eating habits, or family size, must be 
based upon carefully gathered detailed 
information. With such information the 
expert, not the amateur, can devise a sales 
campaign, an educational propaganda cam- 
paign if you will,” which will make the 





6All of the field studies report varyitg percentages favourable to family planning and birth 
control. However, most of them report on selected samples of the total population. Very 
high percentages are reported as favourable in the urban samples, but most, urban samples 
are only of the upper or middle classes, the highly educated groups who do favour family 
planning. This is true of the Lodi Colony study and of the Baroda study. Rural studies 
report much lower percentages favourably inclined. This reflects the varying degrees of 
socio-economic and educational development found in the rural areas. All studies show 
the same trends, in terms of conclusions, for they report that unlimited offspring are not 
wanted, that women tend to desire fewer children than men, and that expressed willingness 
to use birth control information increases with educational attainment. Sophisticated 
planned reeducational programmes must be developed to reach these peoples to change 
their attitudes and behaviour in this field. 

7The term “propaganda” often has negative connotations, but this is incorrect usage. Correctly 
viewed, propaganda is a preliminary to education, for the aims of the two processes differ. 
To quote Bartlett, “Propaganda is an attempt to influence upon and conduct—especially 
social opinion and conduct—in such a manner that the persons who adopt the opinions 
and behaviour indicated do so without themselves making any definite search for reasons. 
Although the spread of education is one of the primary conditions from which political 
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largest possible number of people accept his 
message. Without such information, the cam- 
paign will most probably fail. For as all pro- 
ducers know, whether they be industrial, 
educational, or entertainment in product 
orientation, success or failure depends upon 
the sales campaign. Naturally if the product 
is one which everyone wants and if no com- 
petitive product exists, then a sales campaign 
is unnecessary. For example, none would be 
needed to convince people to use rice, or to 
wear cotton clothes. However, if the govern- 
ment decided to increase the consumption of 
sweet potatoes, or to increase meat consump- 
tion, then sales propaganda campaigns would 
definitely be in order. This is also true if the 
‘acceptance and use of birth control and 
family planning are to be significantly 
increased. They have to be sold to the public. 
Intelligent and imaginative educational pro- 
paganda campaigns must be utilized. Without 
such devices the population control pro- 
gramme is foredoomed to failure. 


A very serious error which most workers now 
engaged in family planning and population 
control work in India seem to have accepted 
consists in the simple belief that the majority 
of people want to plan their families, would 
limit the size of their families, if only they 
knew how to do so. This is an error. By 
accepting it all work in the field has been and 
will continue to be practically useless, For 
by assuming that the vast majority of married 
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couples want family planning information, 
the workers in te field have made no serious 
effort to sell by astute educational propa- 
ganda the concept and practices of family 
planning. The average Indian does not want 
to practise family planning and birth control. 
If he or she is to practise in the future, then 
their attitudes must be changed. They 
must be educated to the need for family plan- 
ning. The need itself must be developed in 
many cases, which is possible only by propa- 
ganda directed to that end. But is this 
true? Can it be that this error truly exists? 
What about the numerous field studies? Do 
they not demonstrate the readiness and 
willingness to accept family planning by the 
average Indian man or woman? The 
emphatic answer is no. They demonstrate 
conclusively that the average man or woman 
in India does not want to practise birth 
control. This conclusion can be documented 
by a careful study of their findings. They 
are summarized now: 


1. Significant and very important diffe- 
rences in attitudes towards birth control exist 
among the different socio-economic groups 
within the general population. 


a. The vast majority of the uneducated 
men and women do not favour birth control. 


b. As educational attainment increases, 
so also does favourableness to birth control 
and family planning increase, : 








propaganda has sprung, yet the aims of the latter are different from those of the former 
and may be sharply opposed to them. Education also is an attempt to influence and 
control thinking and conduct, but to do so in such a manner that the persons who think 
and act are stimulated to seek to understand for themselves why they do what they do. 
It goes without saying that much of what appears in every public system of education 
takes a form more appropriate to the aims of propaganda. Indeed, it must be so, because 
general actions have to be taken and opinions adopted before intelligence can be sufficiently 
developed to worry much about reasons....But there is a vital distinction between pro- 
paganda which is designed to fix people forever at its own level, and a propaganda which 
is designed to lead those to whom it is directed through the necessary preliminary steps 
to education.” F. C. Bartlett, “The Aims of Political Propaganda,” Public Opinion and 
Propaganda, Daniel Katz, Dorwin Cartwright, Samuel Eldersveld, and Alfred M. Lee, eds., 
(New York: The Dryden Press, 1954), pp. 464-465. What we term propaganda here 


in this paper is propaganda leading to education, i.e., educational propaganda. Obviously 
among un2ducated groups, the use of enlightened propaganda is the only practical approach, 
but for th educated groups, the approach can certainly be much more educationally oriented. 
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c. Those groups with a secondary or 
higher level of education are most favourable 
to birth control and family planning. 


d. The middle and upper class castes 
tend to be more favourable to birth control 
and family planning than are the lower class 
castes and the outcastes. 


e. The clerical and professional occupa- 
tional groups tend to be more favourable to 
birth control and family planning than are 
the traditional village occupational groups. 


f. The non-agricultural castes seem more 
favourable to birth control and family 
planning than are the agricultural castes. 


2. Significant differences exist between 
men and women in their attitudes towards 
birth control. 


a. The younger, educated women tend 
to favour it. 


b. The older, educated men tend to 
favour it. 


c. Men seem to prefer to complete their 
family before using it. 


d. Younger, more educated women tend 
to feel that birth control should be used to 
plan and to space their families. 


3. Desired size of completed family, i.e., 
number of offspring desired, differs signifi- 
cantly both among males and females and 
among the different socio-economic groups. 


a. Men tend to desire more children 
than do women. 


b. Men tend to desire 
children than do women. 


more male 


c. Three living male offspring seem to 
be the minimal average number desired by 
the average male villager. 


d. Women seem to want no more than 
five children, living or dead. 
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e. The number of living male offspring 
and the number of total offspring desired 
decrease considerably with increasing edu- 
cation among the males. 


4. Desire to limit family size and willing- 
ness to use birth control are not necessarily 
synonymous. 


a. Among men, those who desire no more 
children are willing usually to do something 
to implement their desire by using birth 
control. 


However, remember these qualifiactions: 


1. Only those males who have five living 
children seem willing to consider their family 
size to be adequate. 


2. Only the better educated, more non- 
village oriented males will consider family 
limitation. 


3. All males, whether educated or not, 
village or non-village oriented, want several 
male offspring before they will consider 
planning or controlling their families. 


4. Middle and upper class caste males 
are much more willing to utilize information 
and practise family planning, once they have 
their desired number of children, than are 
lower class males. 


b. Among women, desire for no addi- 
tional children is not correlated with willing- 
ness to use birth control. 


1. All women, regardless of their socio- 
economic characteristics, seem to desire no 
more than five or six children, living or 
deceased. 


2. Women once they are about thirty years 
of age seem to want to bear no additional 


children. 


3. Only the younger, the more non- 
traditional or non-village orientated, the more 
educated middle and upper class caste women 
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seem willing to use contraception to limit and 
control their birth rate. 


4. The younger, more educated women, 
irrespective of caste or class status, seem 
desirous of spacing births, a limited type of 
family planning. 


5. Women seem to be much less ego- 
involved, less concerned with the prestige 
that accrues from large families and male 
issue than are the males. 


6. Educational propaganda to change or 
to modify the family planning attitudes held 
by these various groups most obviously will 
have to differ greatly. The content must be 
tailored to fit the felt needs, desires, and 
outlook of the various groups. 


The evidence is clear and incontrovertible 
even though it is based upon a small number 
of investigations. The attitudes and values 
held by the members of the several major 
and different socio-economic and cultural 
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groups towards family planning and popula- 
tion control vary tremendously. Males 
clearly differ from females in their attitudes. 
So also do young men differ from older men 
in their thoughts on these subjects. Similarly 
age differences exist for women. Degree of 
education plays an important role in distin- 
guishing between quite different attitudes 
relating to the use of contraception and to 
the desired number of children. Caste and 
class differences as well play important roles. 
Nor should it be forgotten that these major 
dividers cross-out one another, with the 
result that young educated women differ 
from young uneducated women not only in 
their willingness to use birth control and to 
plan their families but also in the number of 
children that they desire. Because of the 
many possible different combinations of atti- 
tudes and socio-cultural characteristics which 
exist, it is axiomatic that not one single line 
of educational propaganda can be satisfac- 
tory in changing all of the different attitudes 








*The summarized conclusions were based upon these studies’ reports. William A. Morrison, 

Attitudes of Males Toward Family Planning in a Western Indian Village,” Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, XXXIV, No. 3 (July, 1956), pp. 262-86; “Attitudes of Females 
Toward Family Planning in a Maharashtrian Village,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 
XXXV, No. 1 (January, 1957), pp. 67-81; The Relationship of Family Size and 
Socio-Cultural Variables To Attitudes Toward Family Planning in a Village of India (Storrs, 
Connecticut: The University of Connecticut, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 1957), “Family 
Planning Attitude Prediction, The Social Worker and the Villager,’ The Indian Journal 
of Social Work, Vol. XX, No. 3 (December 1959), pp. 139-56; and “Family Planning Atti- 
tudes of Industrial Workers of Ambarnath, a City of Western India: A Comparative 
Analysis,” Pupulation Studies, March, 1961.; S. Chandrasekhar, “Attitudes of Baroda 
Mothers Toward Family Planning,” The Third International Conference on Planned Parent- 
hood: Report of the Proceedings 24-29 November, 1952 (Bombay: The Family Planning 
Association of India, n.d.,), pp. 68-72.; V. M. Dandekar and Kumudini Dandekar, Survey + 
of Fertility and Morality in Poona District (No. 27, Poona: Gokhale Institute of Politics 
and Economics, 1953); N. V. Sovani and Kumudini Dandekar, Fertility Survey of Nasik, 
Kolaba, and Satara (North) Districts (No. 31; Poona: Gokhale Institute of Politics and 
Economics, 1955); Final Report on Pilot Studies in Family Planning (2 vols; New De‘hi: 
World Health Organization, W. H. O. Regional Office for S. E. Asia, 1954); Baljit Singh, 
“Family Planning Work in Uttar Pradesh,” Report of the Proceedings of the Second All 
India Conference on Family Planning (Bombay: Family Planning Association of India, 1955), 
pp. 59-61; Baljit Singh, Five Years of Family Planning in the Countryside (No. 6, Lucknow: 
J. K. Institute of Sociology and Human Relations, Lucknow University, 1958); Shanti 
Seth, “Family Planning,” (Chap. 8; Lucknow: Lucknow University, September, 1956, un- 
published doctoral dissertation) ; Lakshman Prasad, “Attitudes Toward Family Planning,” 
The Indian Journal of Social Work, Vol. XVII, No. 3 (December 1956), pp. 184-88; and 
“Attitudes Toward Family Size and Related Questions,’ (Chap. 13; New York: United 
Nations, n.d). 

It is quite clear that more studies should be made, so that detailed information repre- 
sentative of all of India can be available. At present this is far from the fact. Because of 
this serious deficiency in our knowledge, any conclusions which we draw from the existing 
studies must be seen as tentative in terms of the total Indian picture. 
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towards these subjects held by the various 
groups. In fact quite the contrary is true, 
for one single theme or orientation in a 
motion picture or poster, for example, could 
be completely disastrous. The effect could 
only be to alienate more people than it 
could possibly win over.’ Specifically, for the 
usual village audience, a film depicting a 
well-clothed and housed middle class couple 
with two happy and healthy children, one 
boy and one girl, would not nor could not 
sell the audience on the desirability of family 
planning, no matter what the plot or dialogue 
might be. This is true because of the simple 
fact that the average village male desires five 
children, at least three of whom must be 
males. To be more effective and realistic in 
the villager’s eyes, such a film would have to 
be set in a village and would have to incorpo- 
rate into its story at least three children, two 
boys and one girl, or perhaps even as many 
as four or five children. The necessary num- 
ber of children must be determined by 
pretesting audience reactions. Actually the 
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numbers ‘of: children in: the- specific ‘medium 
should probably decrease as the campaign 
progressed, but the rate and timing of the 
reduction could only be determined by con- 
tinuing study. For without the correct num- 
ber of children, the villager would not 
identify with the characters or the actions. 
As a result the educational message conveyed 
in the film would most probably be meaning- 
less and unacceptable to him.‘® This must 
demonstrate why message content must be 
tailored to expected and_ predetermined 
audiences.** i 

Realistically, if the objective is to be 
achieved, many separate and even distinctly 
different themes for educational propaganda, 
utilizing any and all of the relevant pro- 
paganda media, must be developed and 
used to reach and to change the attitudes 
held by each of these significantly different 
groups. Let us briefly illustrate these varia- 
tions and the type of approach which we 
know must be used if their attitudes are to 





*The use of only one theme, for examp!e, would appear to limit its acceptance to only that 
group whose attitudes and values were harmonious with it. Other groups would reject, 
distort, or not identify with the message, for when people say, “that doesn’t apply to me,” 
or “I can’t afford such things as that,” or, “That is only for panderpeshas,” or “we don’t 
do things that way,” or, “I don’t understand what it means,” then the message is lost ro 
the viewer. Propaganda or education must interest the receiving audience. It must be 
so formulated that the viewer perceives, accepts, and incorporates into his own thinking 
processes the messages or themes which the medium contains. To do this, it must be as 
varied as necessary to meet all of the attitudes and views of all perceiving of viewing groups. 

10If the initia) mistake is made of showing a family smaller than that minimally desired by 
the villager, the villager will automatically reject the entire plot, theme, and message content 
as not applicable to him. Hence the villager’s paramount value attached to issue, particu'arly 
male issue, must be ever uppermost in the mind of the educator-propagandist as he devises 
his reeducational materials. To allow this reeducational process to succeed, the viewer 
must first identify with the characters in the plot. In other words the villager must see 
himself as the man in the story. Hence the man must be like him in all respects. This again 
emphasizes how important the problem of correct settings are. 

Our discussion clearly implies that many varied propaganda or educational media must be 

specifically prepared for certain clearly predetermined audience groups. To expedite matters, 

a general story or plot could be developed, then varied to meet, for example, the predetermined 
needs of the agricultural villager audiences, differing in details to suit the attitudes and 
values of the educated and the uneducated, the young and the old among them. Another 
major variation in setting, but not in plot, would be needed for the village artisan group, 
another for the village service classes, another for the outcastes, while still another would 
be necessary to reach the unper class panderneshes. The specific groupings as well as 


the specific variation would have to be determined by pretests. What is clear is the fact 
that one or two variations most certainly will not do, as the text of our discussion demonstrates. 
The author knows from personal experience in the villages that village audiences tend 
to segregate themselves along caste lines. F 
orientated propaganda would not be difficult in the village setting. 


Hence the showing of such specific caste-group 
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be changed. Spacing of births should be 
stressed in films, for example, shown to 
women. But this should not be primarily 
stressed in films shown initially to men, since 
the positive aspects of spacing have no mean- 
ing for the average village male at the 
present time. To the male spacing could 
only mean limitation of possible male pro- 
geny, a situation directly and completely 
opposed to the prevalent high male evalua- 
tion of male progeny. Incidentially, the 
assumed objectives of our population propa- 
ganda programme are to reduce the birth rate 
by developing an acceptance for birth con- 
trol and family planning among the average 
citizens of the nation. If our objectives were 
to educate men to the positive values and 
need for spacing of births, then other themes 
and techniques would be used to reach that 
goal. But if our immediate concern is to 
change the village male’s attitudes towards 
family size and the use of contraception in 
order to directly reduce the number of live 
births, then the direct value resulting from 
the use of the “spacing of births” theme 
- would not be great. Initially other more 
appropriate themes can be used to approach 
the males if our campaign objective is to be 
achieved. 


The basic and initial theme for all educa- 
tional propaganda directed to male audiences 
should be that healthier, bigger, and better 
baby boys can be theirs if family planning is 
practised. This basic theme is positive, for 
the emphasis is upon male issue, the para- 
mount value held by all males. The tech- 
nique to achieve this desired goal is family 
planning. Emphasis upon family planning 
for better babies is correct in a medical 
sense. Moreover it is correct in terms of the 
dominant male value system. Most im- 








'2The concept of “improvident maternity” is 
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portant it is also correct in terms of the 
reeducational programme’s long range goal, 
the reduction of the national birth rate by 
curtailing improvident maternity’? and by 
reducing family size norms. Obviously, the 
themes of the reeducational propaganda 
must be varied to suit each of the major male 
attitude groups. For the young, uneducated 
villager, who does not meaningfully relate 
himself to national goals or problems, the 
approach must be direct and simple. That 
large group of young, uneducated, poor agri- 
culturalists, whose families are not completed, 
can be approached by the simple primary 
theme that birth control and family planning 
will enable them to have healthier, bigger, 
and better baby boys. Although no direct 
mention should be made of curtailing size of 
family, the number of children shown in the 
propaganda medium should be no more than 
absolutely necessary. For the better edu- 
cated village groups, a new added stress 
should emphasize the difficulties experienced 
by the good parent in providing basic 
necessities for their growing children, of the 
ever-present difficulties to secure land and or 
employment for their children, and thus 
stress the responsibilities which are inherent 
in bringing children into the world. For the 
middle and upper class villager, whose world 
view is considerably wider and more 
sophisticated than that of the agriculturalist, 
the new theme should be the desirability of , 
family planning and spacing of births if their 
children, fewer in actual numbers, are to be 
good and happy citizens of a prosperous and 
proud nation. Here the new emphasis is 
upon the need to space and plan the family 
in order to help the nation achieve its goals 
of better standards of living for all people. 
Smaller sized families also can be stressed 
here. In all presentations the crucial item to 





“fully developed and treated in the Census of 


India, 1951, Volume I, India, Parts I-A and I-B Report and Appendices, (New Delhi: 
Government of India Press, 1953), pp. 207-226. 
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consider is the correct number of children, 
particularly male children, to be shown in 
the media. Finally, for the older male groups, 
not only those who have been married longer 
and whose families are larger but also for 
the higher educated, upper class males, whose 
standards of living demand that they reduce 
the number of their progeny, the major pro- 
paganda stress should be upon limitation of 
births. The approaches to limitation must 
necessarily vary according to their other 
educational, occupational, and class-caste 
characteristics. 


Similarly, variations in approach must be 
made to the village woman. Studies have 
clearly demonstrated that the average village 
woman does not care. appreciably about the 
sex of her child, males are no more desired 
than females.** But the women do care 
greatly about the health of their children. 
Hence family planning for healthier children 
should be a basic approach to all women. 
But among them, the younger, better edu- 
cated woman must be separated for re- 
educational purposes from the older, un- 
educated woman, for basic differences in 
attitudes exist among the young and the old, 
the educated and the uneducated. First: 
among all women, desire for no additional 
progeny increases directly with age. The 
younger married woman wants children, 
while the older woman, twenty eight to thirty 
years of age or older, usually desires no more 
pregnancies. Secondly willingness to use con- 
traception for family planning purposes 
appears to be directly related to amount of 
education, or to the degree of non-traditional 
or non-village value orientation.’* Thus, 
young educated women differ from young 
uneducated women in that members of the 
former group want to plan their families and 
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are willing to attempt to implement this by 
using birth control while the latter group 
want spaced births but are rather more 
reluctant to use contraception for that end. 
For the former group, the young educated 
women, the multiple themes of planned 
pregnancies, wide spacing, and the reduction 
of unwanted births by birth control and 
contraception can be directly presented. For 
the latter group, the young uneducated 
women, the major emphasis must be upon 
spacing and planned pregnancies, but the 
reduction in family size theme should not be 
emphasized, for to do so initially would only 
alienate them. Turning to the older age 
groups of women, who desire no additional 
offspring, the stress should be upon the 
various birth control techniques. The older 
educated woman will more readily apply this 
knowledge in her own family situation than 
will the uneducated one. But all older 
women, in the traditional village setting, 
play important roles in influencing the think- 
ing and behaviour of their younger sisters, 
daughters, and daughters-in-law. Hence to 
teach the older group the fact that planning 
and spacing is possible could be a great step 
forward, for they could operate as important 
persuaders in their own circumscribed ways. 


Utilization of this type of selected re- 
educational programmes would expose all 
village groups to family planning and birth 
control propaganda. And this exposure 
would not be negative, nor would it be 
hostility engendering, but would be couched 
in terms and themes acceptable to the male 
and female village audiences viewing it. The 
major objective must be to make birth con- 
trol not only acceptable but also necessary 
within the villagers’ schemes of life. To do 
this both the man and wife must be con- 
vinced of its usefulness and appropriateness, 








13See Morrison, “Attitudes of Females. ..”, op. cit. 
14See the relevant cited materials in footnote eight, 
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in terms of their values and attitudes towards 
their children and their family. If this is to 
be achieved, they must be approached subtly, 
even perhaps underhandedly or deviously,’* 
and taught to use birth control to achieve 
their goals. If their goals are healthier 
children, then they must want to use birth 
control. Or if their goals are spaced births, 
fewer births, or even more births, they must 
learn to accept and to use birth control to 
attain their desires, since it is clear that birth 
control, i.e., contraception, can help them 
achieve any or all of these objectives.’*. No 
matter what their goal may be, if they 
accept the idea of the effectiveness, useful- 
ness, and need to use birth control and family 
planning, then the first step in our overall 
campaign is achieved. This is true because 
once the villager begins to use birth control, 
once he or she begins to think in terms of 
planning the family size, then unwanted 
pregnancies, or improvident maternity, will 
begin to decline. At the same time, addi- 
tional propaganda campaigns must be insti- 
tuted to change the attitudes of the various 
groups towards the numbers of- children 
which they desire. Among the middle and 
upper class caste males and females, the 
reduction in family size theme can be begun 


sooner than among the lower classes or the 
uneducated groups. In brief, the primary 
and secondary propaganda themes must be 
modified, altered, or twisted to suit the 
audience and each audience’s acknowledged 
goals, Finally, as the various groups are 
reached by these messages and begin to 
respond to the propaganda, the specific re- 
educational themes directed to them must 
change appropriately. In this way progress 
can be achieved. 

Another important concern are the prestige 
carriers that must be used to convey the 
message content, the themes, to the receiving 
groups. Correct prestige symbols are vitally 
important. These authority or prestige 
symbols must be correctly chosen and used if 
our village audiences are to accept the re- 
educational information being conveyed to 
them by the propaganda media. In this 
situation the type of prestige symbol must 
vary according to the attitudes, values, and 
world views of the various receiving groups.*’ 
Since it is axiomatic in all types of advertis- 
ing, the work done in applied social sciences 
must utilize the fact that the correct setting 
and symbols of prestige and status are the 
key to attitude change. For this discussion, 
these symbols can be grouped into four large 





15Since the nation’s objectives are to reduce drastically the birth rate, the size of completed 
family must decline considerably in all cases. Since the villager desires a large family., too 
large by national standards, he must be made to alter his attitudes on this subject. But he 
will totally reject any educational propaganda which attempts to persuade him to use 
contraceptives in order to limit his progeny. However he will not have the same attitude 
toward educational propaganda which informs him that family planning will enable him 
to have healthier, bigger baby boys. Of course, implicit in this procedure is reduction in 
births, but this implication need not be made explicit. First the villager must be convinced 
that he should use birth control and plan his family. Automatically when this occurs 
improvident maternity will be reduced. With continuing reeducational propaganda directed 
toward him, the reduction in size of family theme can gradually, when necessary, become 


more explicit. 


‘6Birth control can help the average village couple achieve any or all of these goals, What 
must be done, therefore, is to pay or stress the specific goal that the specific audience 
holds, knowing full well that our overall objectives are always the reduction of improvident 
maternity and the lowering of the national birth rate. These objectives are really synonymous- 

\7§tudies have shown that the villager’s world view, his outlook on life, is logically and 
rationally integrated, not only from his point of view but also from that of the total culture. 
All propagandists must take cognizance of this important social psychological fact when 
designing propaganda to direct toward him. Sce Morrison, “Knowledge of Political 
Personages Held By the Male Villagers of Badlapur; An Introductory Delineation, (To 
be published by the Indian Sociological Society). 
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classes, the sacred and the secular, the 
historical and the contemporary. 

Sacred prestige symbols are a _ very 
important means of approach to all indivi- 
duals, whether they be uneducated or edu- 
cated, traditional villagers or non-traditional 
white collar workers. Naturally the specific 
plot and setting must vary to meet the needs, 
attitudes, and values of the perceiving 
audiences, but any and all groups can be 
legitimately and correctly approached with 
them. Briefly then, what types of symbols 
and themes must be used here? For the un- 
educated village agriculturalist, the direct 
approach must be to have the deities speak 
to them in a temple or ceremonial setting. 
For the deity to speak against large families 
would not be advantageous, but for him to 
speak out against unhealthy children to out- 
line the ways and means to have and to rear 
healthy children would be correct. The set- 
ting must be simple, for the villager, not 
used to complex and perhaps sophisticated 
media of communication, must not be so 
overwhelmed with the superficialities that the 
basic message escapes him.’* The plot, for 
example, could be simply that of a young 
couple worshipping in a temple. The temple 
deity could come to life and talk with the 
man and wife, who seek his aid in making 
their sick children well. The story can be 
simply told. The moral must be clear, 
uncluttered, and _ effectively presented. 
Healthy children must be spaced and 
planned, a simple theme but a necessary one 
for the beginner to learn. For the more 
sophisticated groups, the message and plots 
could be more complex or varied, but they 
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must always be clearly presented. Quite 
necessary would be variations in plot and 
story to meet the known differences of atti- 
tudes and values held by males and females 
on this subject. 

Unlimited opportunities exist to utilize 
plots and stories of the epic and sacred 
literature for sacred prestige symbolism. For 
example, a simple story could utilize Rama 
and Sita, the ideal husband and wife. Here 
are opportunities to put across any number 
of specific themes or messages. For example, 
one might be related to the duties of the 
husband, another could outline those of the 
wife, while still another could discuss the 
number of offspring that the viewing 
audience should desire, while yet another 
could elaborate upon the responsibilities and 
duties of parenthood. The ramifications for 
this basic family planning and birth control 
learning programme are unlimited. To 
illustrate, the more important regional 
deities could be used as prestige symbols, as 
could the major deities of each area. 
Ganapati is very important in Western India, 
whereas Durga occupies a similar position of 
very high regard in the Ganges delta country, 
while Rama and Sita occupy the hearts and 
affections of the peoples of the North West. 
These deities, as well as other celestial 
couples, such as Siva and Parvati, could all 
be enlisted for the respected and quite sacred 
purpose of developing a greater reverence for 
and understanding of not only the purposes 
of life but also the responsibilities and duties 
inherent in procreating life and in parent- 
hood. Surely no religious person, either a 
monastic or a layman, can object. 








‘8Our own experience in Badlapur is the basis for this statement. There we showed animated 
cartoons, in which sanitation and hygiene themes were incorporated. Analysis of the average 
villager’s reactions were most disappointing. They were so overwhelmed by the purely 


visual elements of the cartoon that the message completely escaped them. 


If one acknow- 


ledges the simple fact that the average villager is most unsophisticated with respect to 
educational media, it is clear that very simple stories must be used, with easily understood 
plots, uncluttered with technical or mechanical elaborations. Simple stories, clear plots, 
easily understood. messages, all framed in the villager’s own world view, are the rule if such 
a re-educational project is to succeed. 
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Another important source consists of con- 
temporary sacred prestige symbols. Here, 
for example, the leading Sanyasis and 
Pundits of the many religions and religious 
groups of the nation as well as respected 
regional and local religious figures could be 
enlisted. The revered Gandhi, who so clear- 
ly pointed out the moral and ethical duties 
and obligations inherent in parenthood, must 
be used, as well as his religious contem- 
poraries, such as Tagore, Sri Aurobindo, and 
Sri Ramkrishna. Quite appropriately, the 
leading monks, sadhus, and sanyasis of the 
various monastic orders must be approached 
to lend their prestige, authority, and religious 
sanctity to this appeal. They most certainly 
would not have to become propagandists for 
chemical or mechanical contraceptives, if 
they did not wish, but would merely assist in 
a religious awakening, in moral and ethical 
terms, of a larger sense and understanding of 
the true meaning of dharma, artha, and 
kama. This approach is potentially a very 
powerful one and should not be overlooked 
or minimized. 


Attention must also be directed to the 
various religious ceremonials and _ holidays, 
for they offer excellent topical settings for 
this work. Space allows us to indicate only two 
of the more obvious ones. What can be better 
than to use the Ganapati setting to discuss 
some of the reasons why some families lack 
happiness, joy, and worldly blessings, while 
others have them.. Too many children, 
brought into the world’ without planning, 
who lack care and attention, bring misery to 
all, while planned families are happy fami- 
lies. Such a plot could be effectively used in 
films, plays, posters, and even talks. Pithori 
Amavasya, the ceremonial during which 


Hindu women observe a day of vowed 
austerity to enable them to ask the deities 
to bless their children with long life, is 
almost perfect for our purposes. The plot 
need not be more than a simple discussion 
by the goddess Durga in which she could 
relate why so many young children die. 
One main reason is lack of planning. Another 
is the inability of many parents to assume 
their duties and responsibilities. But, she 
could relate, by spacing births, healthier 
children are born, children who have much 
better chances‘ to live and to contribute to 
their parents’ prestige and happiness. This 
type of direct sacred approach can be 
varied to suit different audiences. For the 
more educated or sophisticated groups, the 
utilization and elaboration of the teachings 
contained in the Manu Dharma Sastras,'® 
which ‘relate, for example, the correct and 
incorrect times for intercourse,?° the duties 
of parents and the meaning of kama, could 
all be presented. All this important literary 
material points out the need for restraint and 
planning for parenthood. This short discus- 
sion must demonstrate the great potentials 
which exist in the sacred subject matter. 


The secular realm presents more diffi- 
culties, for the average villager’s level of 
awareness of secular personages, even on the 
national political level, is severely but logical- 
ly limited.?* Studies have demonstrated that 


only those persons, be they national or inter-* 


national, contemporary or historical, whose 
actions have or had meaning for the villager 
are known to the villager.*2 Thus Indian 
leaders like Gandhi, Nehru, and Ambedkar 
are almost universally known among. all 
levels of villagers in Maharashtra, while men 
like Prasad and Radhakrishnan are almost 





19G, Buhler, trans., The Laws of Manu, Vol 25. The Sacred Books of the East (Oxford: 


Claredon "Press, 1886 ) 
20] bid., III, 45-47, pp. 85-86; IV 128, p. 149. 
21Morrison, “Know dge of Political. . 
327 bid. 
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unknown to them. This is true because 
neither Dr. Prasad nor Dr. Radhakrishnan 
made themselves meaningfully felt to the 
villagers in the area of the study, the Bombay 
Konkan. Neither is a native of that area, 
neither worked there during the freedom 
struggle, nor are their present national gov- 
ernmental positions, such as directly to effect 
or impinge upon the unsophisticated villager. 
Obviously, the educated middle and upper 
class caste men did identify them correctly,”* 
but this general group is a small minority in 
village India.** Therefore the problem of 
developing secular prestige symbols is much 
more difficult than it was for the sacred. 

The authority and prestige of the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Nehru, unquestionably should 
be used, for he is, in truth, the most well- 
known person in India today.** His power 
and status can be very profitably utilized to 
popularize the acceptance of positive atti- 
tudes toward family planning and population 
control among all groups in all parts 
of the nation. No matter whether posters, 
pamphlets, plays, or audio-visual media are 
utilized, his presence and prestige could be 
most crucial in developing an acceptance for 
the new ideas and concepts which the 
campaign must spread. Other figures who 
enjoy a similar magnitude of recognition on 
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the national level do not exist. This poses a 
serious problem for our campaign, since 
persons whom the average villager will 
accept and identify himself with can only be 
used.*® This very serious lack of secular 
prestige symbols can be partially resolved by 
using local or regional prestigeous indivi- 
duals, contemporary as well as historical. For 
use in all media excepting that of the public 
address, historical secular figures probably 
will be more useful for our campaign pur- 
poses than contemporary individuals. There 
is a very real danger of linking in the minds 
of the villagers this reeducational programme 
and all of its new attitudes and ideas with 
that of governmental coertion. This could 
occur if local politicians were used extensive- 
ly as prestige symbols. Although this idea of 
the government as a coersive power is often 
incorrect, it still must be taken into considera- 
tion by the planning body of this campaign. 
Nothing could be more disastrous for this 
population control programme than for the 
villagers to make the incorrect assumption 
that the government is trying to limit their 
progeny. Because of these reasons the utiliza- 
tion of prominent local politicians probably 
must be totally avoided, excepting when a 
specific individual has major status or 
prestige from achievements other than mere 





*3Jbid. This group has a much wider world view, a greater degree of non-village value 


orientation, determined in 
orientation. In addition their starldards 
more amenable to family planning. 


art 2s their caste status, their education, and their occupational 
of living are higher. As a result they are much 


*4Considering that the 1951 Census found only 16.6 per cent literate in India, it is _ 


surprising that the percentages fa 
Census of India, paper No. 


Manager of Publications, 1954). 


wourable to family planning in India are very 
, Literacy and Educational Standards—1951 Census, (Delhi: 
Since favourable attitudes toward birth control and farnily 


planning are known to be associated with a fair degree of educational attainment or non- 


traditional value orientation, the low neg of each on 
to the same report, onl 


lation had passed the Higher Secondary School 
dizement for family planning and birth control 


be surprising. Accordi 


a national level should not 
about 1.0 ser cent of the Indian popu- 
tandard. These figures demonstrate that 





a vast campaign of educational p 


must be waged systematically and totally if the population problem in India is to be 
realistically tackled 

25Morrison, “Knowledge of Political. . op. ¢' 

6Such prestige figures can be located by ‘field sili made in the various regions and areas of 
India. In one region, for example, an athlete might be the proper one, in another a motion 
picture star, while in still athlete, officer. 


r area a different 


film star, or government 
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government service. The alternative which 
must be followed is to utilize well known 
historical personages in the propaganda 
campaign media. This very thing was done 
during the freedom struggle in Maharashtra 
when the ceremonial and holiday associated 
with the Maratha King and hero Shivaji 
was systematically developed and directed to 
assist in the awakening within the villagers 
of a sense of patriotism and devotion for a 
free motherland.*” This same technique of 
using historical figures can be utilized very 
effectively here. 

Secular prestige symbol development and 
utilization is a much more difficult task than 
the sacred. At all costs the linkage of the 
ideas of population control with govern- 
mental coercion must be avoided. To achieve 
this objective, careful study of the impact of 
the secular symbols upon the planned 
audiences must be made before the media are 
finally released for national or regional usage. 
This must be done by a continuing programme 
of careful and thorough pre-testing of sample 
audience reactions.** By following this pro- 
cedure the correct and appropriate prestige 
symbols can be found and most expeditious- 
ly utilized. For example, it may be discovered 
that athletes, film stars, or military men carry 
great symbolic status for certain groups in 
specific areas of the nation. If this be true, 
then they should be utilized there. If, how- 
ever, it is discovered by careful pretesting 
that certain of these symbols do not function 
in the manner needed for our reeducational 
-programme, than they should not be used. 
These problems must be fully explored before 
final decisions are reached regarding the use 
of appropriate secular prestige symbols. 
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gramme to change the villagers’ attitudes to- 
wards birth control and family planning must 
be the systematic development and expansion 
of outlets where effective contraceptive 
devices may be obtained.*® For when peo- 
ple’s attitudes towards this subject change, 
when they develop a desire or willingness to 
attempt to utilize the information being 
taught to them, then they must be able to 
implement their new found wants. It is 
imperative that frustrations may not develop 
because of lack of supplies. At this point it 
is rather premature to discuss the relative 
worth of the various birth control techniques. 
All must be available for use. They must be 
either free or be available at a nominal cost 
only. In the writer’s opinion, it is much less 
expensive, in the long run, to supply birth 
control information and contraceptives free 
than it is to expend crores of rupees upon 
development schemes, the positive effects of 
which will be negated by the ever increasing 
millions of new mouths to feed. All of the 
various types of contraceptives must be made 
available in the villagers, the choice among 
them should be, in the last analysis, the deci- 
sion of the individual couple after medical 
consultation. 

One final problem deserves brief com- 
ment. Can such a reeducational programme 
actually be undertaken? Would not the 
numbers of persons involved make it imprac-" 
tical or impossible? True the numbers are 
large, but the numbers of citizens, the num- 
bers of villages, the number of live births, 
as well as the number of marriages each 
year in India make the problem of numbers 
a relative one. If there are five and one half 





**Morrison, ‘Knowledge of Political. ..”, op. 


cit, The ceremonies and activities initiated by 


Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak illustrates this point well. 
28Such testing programmes are simple in design and execution, yet vital to any proposed 


reorientation programme. 


They are outlined and discussed at length in all text books 


dealing with sociological or social psychological methodology. 
29This probem has continuously been the concern of the various boards and commissions 


worki 


the Third Five-Year Plan,” of. cit. 


in this general field in India. See the discussion in “The Place of Family Planning ix 
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or six and ‘one half-lacs villages in’ India 
today, most with very little contact with the 
urban outside world, then personal contact 
by field workers, social workers, must be the 
only practical and immediate objective. For 
this project, if the national birth rate is to 
be reduced, one must think in terms of 
several lac of village workers, husband and 
wife teams might be required.*® Additional 
specialists, such as medical workers, nurses, 
film projectionists, etc., must also be avail- 
able to do their part in the total programme. 
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True this task is enormous, but .so are the 
rewards. With thousands upon thousands of 
educated unemployed, there is no lack of 
potentially qualified workers, either male or 
female. What must be developed is a sense 
of urgency, a sense of patriotism, a sense of 
self-sacrifice among the modern youth. 
Given this, coupled with an understanding 
of the tremendous urgency of the population 
control problem, they can be trained to 
wage an effective campaign. Let us hope 
that they may have the chance. 





80Although this statement may stress the obvious, the scope and magnitude of the present 
published plans of the various levels of government seem to be completely inadequate to 
the task. See the proposals in “The Place of Family Planning...”, op. cit., and the 
critical evaluation in Thompson, of. cit., pp. 144-149. 
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JOB SATISFACTION AND ABSENTEEISM* 


DuRGANAND SINHA AND ParRAMyiT SINGH 


The authors in the following lines investigate the relationship of satisfaction with 
work and attendance. The study throws light on the operation of certain personal factors 
like age, education, skill, marital status, size of family, etc. 


Dr. Sinha is Professor of Psychology, in the University of Allahabad. 


Introduction.— Absence of personnel from 
work has a very disorganizing effect on work- 
efficiency. It is a very costly affair both for 
labour and management, and every effort is 
made to counteract its adverse influence on 
production, or to reduce its incidence. Still, 
absenteeism is present in all spheres of 
organised work to a greater or lesser extent. 
An examination of absence figures reveals the 
variation in its incidence in different indus- 
tries and in the same industry in different 
regions. In fact, rate of absenteeism varies, 
in different parts of the country, and in the 
same industry in different periods of the year 
(Labour Investigation Committee, 1946). 


Many factors operate to raise or lower the 
incidence of absenteeism. They are usually 
grouped under three broad headings of (1) in- 
plant; (2) community; and (3) personal 
causes. Factors in the industry itself like 
fatigue, ventilation and the like are common 
to all workers. Transport difficulties and 
excessive summer heat affect everyone. They 
may raise the general level of absenteeism. But 
a careful analysis of individual’s attendance 
record reveals that certain individuals tend 
to be absent more frequently than others. 
Whether the cause is physical, social or psycho- 
logical, there are workers who are more 
liable to be absent than others. Such indivi- 
duals may be regarded as “absence-prone”. 


It is usually observed that a small percentage 
of the employees account for a large share of 
the total time lost. As Jucius (1949) puts 
it. “From 10 to 20 per cent of the workers 
will be found to be responsible for as high as 
70 to 80 per cent of the absences. Such work- 
ers may be more susceptible to illness, lack 
of sense of responsibility, or use absenteeism 
as their expression of vindictiveness.” 


This being the case, interest of many 
investigators has shifted from seasonal, com- 
munity and in-plant causes to the under- 
standing of personal factors that predispose 
the individual to absent himself. Studies both 
in the West and in this country have brought 
out the significance of personal factors. 
Palmer, Purpus and Stockford (1944) have 
compared 100 workers with high absenteeism 
rate with an equal number who had not missed 
a day in the course of six months. A large 
number of absentee workers held jobs un- 
related to their previous training or @x- 
perience, disliked their jobs, requested trans- 
fers and appeared to be emotionally unstable. 
On the other hand, 75 per cent of regular 
workers liked their jobs and were holding jobs 
related to their previous training. Only nine 
per cent of them had asked for transfer. They 
were as a group also emotionally more stable. 
The famous Hawthrone Studies (Roethlis- 
berger & Dickson, 1939) have shown how 
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with the improvement in the attitude of the 
workers and general morale, irregularities 
dropped from an average of 15.2 to 3.5 in 
the test room. 


Illness, major or minor, is the most 
important of the personal factors. Murthy 
(1953) found that the individual’s attendance 
record was closely related to his personal ill- 
ness in the family. Diseases of respiratory and 
digestive process were responsible for the 
major part of the total absence owing to ill- 
ness. Gosden (1942) found in his study in a 
munition factory that sickness was the largest 
single cause. Wyatt (1943) in his study of 
20,000 women workers in five munition 
factories came to the same conclusion. No 
less than 33 per cent of irregularities was 
attributable to sickness. It was further noted 
that 21.2 per cent of all absenteeism was due 
to nervous fatigue and general debility. 
Jackson’s (1944) study revealed that 35 per 
cent of absenteeism was due to sickness or 
fatigue. Employees in the age group 26-35 
had the lowest absence rate. The increased 
absenteeism of workers over 35 was due 
mainly to higher incidence of sickness. The 
younger employees and the single employees 
with no dependents had the highest absen- 
teeism rate. Poor work habits, problems of 
personal adjustment, and dissatisfaction with 
work were mentioned as causes of absence in 
6.9 and 16 per cent of cases respectively. 
Generally speaking, the worker with a high 
absentee record was maladjusted. Smith and 
Leiper (1936) collected sickness rate of the 
employees of 19 firms for a period of not less 
than two years. Cold and influenza accounted 
for approximately 30 to 40 per cent of the 
total sickness loss of the groups studied, factory 
workers tended to have the lowest and the 
shop assistants the highest rate, clerical workers 
fell in the middle category. Women in all 
the groups had a higher sickness rate than 
men. The lowest rate occurred im organisations 
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with careful selection procedure, adequate 
opportunities for promotion of efficient 
workers, where the medical staff understood 
the nature of work to be done and the needs 
of the workers, and where there was stability 
but not rigidity of organization. Thus, as Gray 
(1952) observes, “the illness index becomes a 
measure of employee morale. Those who 
are maladjusted stay away from work when- 
ever they decently can”. “A high absentee 
and sickness rate is always suspicious, and 
frequently yields to other ‘causes’ than 
medical therapeutics alone”. 


Russell Fraser’s (1947) study on incidence 
of neurosis in factory workers showed that 
no less than 10 per cent of all workers during 
1942-44 in 13 British light or medium 
engineering firms suffered from disabled 
neurotic illness, and a fifth of the workers 
from minor disorders. The incidence was 
much higher in women workers. Neuroticism 
was responsible for almost a third of all 
absences from work on account of illness. 
Beaumont (1946) has rightly concluded that 
“the factors responsible for absenteeism 
apparently are based on characteristics of 
personality and attitude which are in no way 
related to industrial skill or efficiency”. He 
adds that “whatever the apparent cause of 
absenteeism may be in each specific case, it 
presents evidence of lack of occupational 
adjustment”. 


Sinha (1956) in his study of workers in a 
small lantern factory found fairly high degree 
of relationship (rbs=0.63) between absente- 
ism and scores on a neurotic inventory. 
Jackson (1944) found dissatisfaction with 
work being one of the causes of absence. Many 
studies have noted age, length of service, resi- 
dence, marital status, earning and education 
to be factors influencing attendance record in 
varying degrees (Raphael, 1942; Gosden, 
1942; Murthy, 1953; Rao, 1954; Sinha, 
1956). 
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The present study was designed to investi- 
gate the relationship of satisfaction with work 
and attendance. It also throws light on the 
operation of certain personal factors like age, 
education, skill, marital status, size of family, 
length of employment, income, promo- 
tion, distance of residence, and nature of 
transport used—on absenteeism. 

Procedure.—The study was conducted in 
one of the largest steel plants in the country 
during the months of May and June, 1960. 
The company belongs to the “private sector” 
and has an excellent reputation as an 
employer. The relation between the manage- 
ment and the labour has remained uniformly 
good, and the former has shown enlightened 
awareness of many of the social problems of 
the industry. Careful record of absence for 
each month is maintained for separate depart- 
ments comprising the industry. The overall 
annual rate of absenteeism since 1950-51 
has fluctuated between 12.72 to 9.88 per cent. 
For the year under investigation, the data 
were not complete, but the average for the 
last nine months was 12.4 per cent. 

The study was conducted ih a works 
department employing about 800 workers 
under the direct control of Superintendent 
with Assistant Superintendent and a number 
of General foremen and foremen to assist 
him. The department had 13 sections, each 
under a foreman. Over every three or four 
sections, there was a general foreman looking 
after the interest of the sections. 

Rate of absenteeism during the period June 
1959 to May 1960 was calculated from the 
muster roll register maintained by the 
department. The clerical and supervisory 
staff were not taken into account as 
their work was different from that of the 
rest of the workers. The formula given by 
the Labour Ministry, Government of India, 
as quoted in the report of the Labour 
Investigation Committee, 1946, was used as 
the basis of calculation. 


AND ABSENTEEISM 
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The overall rate of absenteeism in the 


department (excluding the clerical and 
supervisory staff) was 11.03 per cent—which 
was almost equal to the rate of the entire 
factory. Various sections had different rates 
of absenteeism ranging from as low as 3.33 
per cent to as high as 16.73 per cent. 

After going through the attendance record 
of the department for the past year, 72 
workers with the highest absentee rate (20 
per cent or more) and 156 with lowest rate 
(below 3 per cent) were isolated. Out of these 
50 workers from each of the groups were 
randomly selected to form the High and Low 
Absentee Groups. It was found that the 
workers thus selected were fairly uniformly 
distributed in different sections. The mean 
absenteeism rate of the high group was 23.5 
per cent and of the low group 1.84 per cent. 

A job satisfaction schedule was prepared. 
It had in all 32 questions, reactions to which 
were indicative of satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion with four areas (Ganguli, 1954) of work 
situation. Three questions dealt with the 
nature of work, eight with satisfaction with 
wage and security, seven with supervisors 
and supervision, and fourteen with satisfac- 
tion with company’s policies. High score 
indicated greater satisfaction. 

Appended to it was a foreman’s assessment 
form on which the supervisors were asked to 
rate on a five-point scale every worker for his 
attendance, enthusiasm, satisfaction with job, 
loyalty to company and general assessment of 
the worker. 

Originally it was intended to use Eysenck’s 
(1958) 12-item personality inventory for 
getting a neuroticism score. But this had to 
be dropped because many workers were 
illiterate and naive, and some statements 
were obviously beyond their comprehension. 

Workers were approached individually. 
After recording the relevant information 
about the personal background, questions 
were read out in the local language and their 
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reactions recorded by the investigator. The 
supervisors assessed each worker independen- 
tly and had no knowledge about his reactions 
to the job satisfaction schedule. 


Analysis of the Result-—Before analysing. 
the relationship of absenteeism with job 
satisfaction, the reliability of the job satisfac- 
tion schedule was studied. Using the splithalf 
technique the correlation was found to be 0.74 
(N=100). Application of the Spearman- 
Brown formula yielded the reliability coeffi- 
cient of .84. Hence the test can be looked 
upon as a reliable one. The distribution of 
score of the entire sample on the job satisfac- 
tion schedule is plotted in Figure 1. It had a 
mean of 15.35, median of 16.15 with the SD 
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of 5.84, The maximum score possible being 32 
the median fell just near the halfway point 
and indicated that the group as a whole was 
fairly satisfied. 

Please see diagrams on attached sheet. 

Job Satisfaction and Absentecism.—The 
distribution of scores of the high and low 
absentee groups on the job satisfaction 
schedule is given in Table 1, and the same 
is graphically depicted in Figure 2. The low 
absentee group had higher satisfaction score 
than the high group, the difference being 
significant at five percent level. Hence it can 
be concluded that workers who were more 
frequently absent were much less satisfied 
with their work than the regular workers. 


TABLE 1 


Scores on Job Satisfaction Schedule 








Group N Mean Median S.D. 
High absentee 50 12.86 13.41 $.31 t=4, 53 (df=98) 
Low absentee 50 17.84 19.00 5.67 x*, = 25.23 (df=8) 





Areas of Job Satisfaction and Ab- 
senteeism.—Analysis was made on the basis 
of four different aspects of job satisfaction. 
As is clear from Table 2, there was a general 
tendency for the low-absentee workers to 
have higher satisfaction scores in all the four 


TABLE 2 


areas. However: both by t-test and X? method 
the difference between the groups was found 
to be statistically significant only with regard 
to satisfaction with wages and security 
(X?=9.948, df=3). It can, therefore, be 
concluded that workers with high incidence 


Areas of Job Satisfaction and Absenteeism 
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Areas . Group N Mean Score x df p 
Nature of work . High 50 1.50 
2.344 3 ns 
Low 50 1.62 
Wage and security High 50 3.94 
9.948 - 4 05 
Low 50 4.86 
Supervisors and supervision High 50 3.22 Soe at's 
- 4.976 3 ns 
Low 50 4.08 
Com *s poli High 50 6.58 ‘ 
ree ‘ ad oa 5.47 Bd eb ns: 
Low 50 7.54 . z t 
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of absence also tended to be relatively less 
satisfied than regular workers with regard: to 
the nature of work, supervisors and supervi- 
sion, company’s policy, and wages and 
security. This attitude was, however, signifi- 
cantly marked only with regard to wages and 
security. 


Foreman’s Rating and Absenteeism.—Based 
on the ratings of their foremen on regularity, 
general enthusiasm: degree of satisfaction with 
work, loyalty to the company, and overall 
assessment, each worker was assigned a score. 
If rated on the lowest point, he was allotted 
the score of zero, and the four higher points 
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mere scored 1 to 4. Thus, on the rating form, 
the maximum possible score which a worker 
was capable of getting was 20 and minimum 
of zero. Higher score implied that a worker 
was viewed as “generally satisfactory” by his 
foreman. 


The scores made by high and low absentee 
groups compared. The difference 
between them was significant at five per cent 
level (Table 3). Therefore, it can be con- 
cluded that regular workers were rated as 
“better”, and those with high incidence 
of absence as “poor” workers by their 
foreman. 


were 


TABLE 3 


Foreman’s Rating and Absenteeism 














Group N Mean of Median SD 
ratings 
High “3 50 8.62 7.66 4.65 t=5.046, df=98 
Low oe 50 13.06 13.37 4.26 X*=20.43, df=6 
Analysis of Personal Data and Ab- though the difference between the high and 


senteeism.—An individual’s attendance record 
is often related to his age, tenure, skill. pay 
and other factors of his personal background. 
To determine if any of these factors were 
significantly associated with absenteeism, the 
X* test was used. Table 4 gives the different 
X? values and their significance. With regard 
to income only, X* was significant at five 
per cent level. As the contingency distribution 
shows, a majority of high absentee workers 
belonged to the middle-income group (Table 
5) and very few to the high-income group. 
Absenteeism was not significantly associated 
with skill, marital status, age, the number of 
dependents, educational level of the workers, 
the number of employees served, years of 
service with the company, the number of 
promotions received, the distance of their 
residence, and the type of conveyance used. 
However, certain trends were noticeable, 


low absentee groups did not reach the level 
of statistical significance. The distribution of 
TABLE 4 


Personal Factors and Absenteeism 





Factors x? df. p. 
Skill iin oe ns 
Age «« 3906 ns 
Marital status <> aie ns 
No. of dependents . 2.602 ns 
Education 3.732 ns 


No. of employers served . 2.782 


NNWNNNWOWNW— 
=] 
17) 


Years of service .. 1.014 ns 
Promotions received ..-1.884 ns 
Income level .. 8.44 5% 
Distance of residence .. 1.894 ns 
Type of conveyance .. .44 ns 





age showed that there was a slight tendency 
for older workers to be more regular. Among 
the high absentee workers, 64 per cent 
belonged to age-group 40 or below, whereas 
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only 46 per cent from the low absentee 
workers did so. On the other hand, 36 per cent 
of high absentee as against 54 per cent of the 
low absentee workers belonged to the age 
group 40 years or above. The low absentee 
group also tended to stick to one employer, 
while the high absentee group did not seem 
to have the same degree of stability. Fifty-six 
per cent of the low absentee group as against 
only 40 per cent of the high group had served 
only the present employer. On the other hand, 
60 per cent of the higher and only 44 per cent 
of the low absentee group had served two or 
more employers. 
TABLE 5 





Income and Absenteeism 











High Low 
Low (Rs. 120—175) a 15 18 
Middle (Rs. 175—350) < 32 20 
High (over Rs. 350) i 3 12 
N= 50 50 





As for income level, its association with 
absenteeism was found to be significant, 
indicating that, on the whole, irregular 
workers belonged to lower earning groups. 
Sixty-four per cent of the high absentee group 
belonged to middle-income category, whereas 
only 40 per cent of the low group did so. 
The higher-income group comprised 24 per 
cent of low against only six per cent of high 
absentee workers, Majority of irregular 
workers seemed to come from the middle- 
income group. 

Discussion— The present investigation 
brings out the close association of job satisfac- 
tion with absenteeism. It generally confirms 
the findings of an earlier investigation by 
Jackson (1944) who found that dissatisfaction 
with work was directly responsible for at least 
16 per cent of absence. “Job satisfaction is a 
general attitude which is the result of many 
specific attitudes in three areas, namely, 
specific job factors, individual adjustment, 
and group relationships outside the job” 


chee 
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(Blum, 1949, p.75). It can be taken as an 
index of individual’s overall adjustment with 
his job. In line with the findings of other 
investigations, (Jackson, 1944; Gray, 1952; 
Beaumont, 1946) it may be concluded that 
lack of this general adjustment is reflected on 
the attendance record of the workers. 

The area of job satisfaction which is most 
discriminating of high and low absentee 
workers is wages and job security. With 
regard to other spheres of satisfaction, there is 
only a slight tendency on the part of regular 
workers to be more, satisfied. The high 
absentee group tended to be less satisfied 
about supervision. Certain investigations have 
demonstrated the closer relationship of proper 
supervision with attendance. Elton Mayo 
(1945) has referred to a study where good 
supervisory practice, better human relations, 
mutual responsibility and teamwork were the 
main factors responsible for low absenteeism. 
However, in the present study the tendency 
though noticeable was not statistically signi- 
ficant. 

The investigation yielded ambiguous results 
on factors of personal background and 
absenteeism excepting with regard to income 
level. Workers with higher income were 
generally more regular. The same tendency 
was noticed in an investigation by Sinha 
(1956). The worker with more pay generally 
holds higher positions and has relatively 
greater responsibility. The two together are 
significant contributory factors to his satisfac- 
tion with work, and thereby he tends to be 
more regular. Fear of greater financial loss 
may also be a factor making the highly paid 
worker reluctant to stay away from his work. 
The middle-income group is more often than 
not a dissatisfied group. It is aspiring hard 
for higher standards of living and is generally 
more conscious of his lower status than the 
low-income group. This usually results in a 
feeling of dissatisfaction of which absenteeism 
is one of the outlets, 
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Though not statistically established, ab- 
sentee workers tended to be younger and less 
“stable” with regard to their employer. 
Investigations have often found age to be a 
factor. The figures of U.S. Bureau of Labour 
Statistics (1948) show the decrease in ab- 
senteeism with age. In the age group 20 or 
below, the rate was 5.8 per cent which 
decreased to 3.4 per cent in age group of 45 
years. Wells (1943) studying absenteeism in 
a variety of cutlery establishments found that 
age had no significant correlation with ab- 
senteeism although younger people were 
found to be bad time keepers. Murthy 
(1953) found the highest rate in the workers 
between 18 and 34 years of age. Sinha 
(1956) observed the highest rate of absence 
in the youngest age group 20-29. Jackson 
(1944), however, found the lowest absence 
rate in employers between 26 and 35 years, 
and increased absenteeism in workers over 
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35 due mainly to higher incidence of sickness. 


The workers who were regarded by their 
superiors as satisfactory on various counts 
were also significantly more regular in their 
attendance. 


Without in any way suggesting that job 
satisfaction or its absence leads directly to 
regularity or irregularity in attendance, the 
association between the two is unmistakable. 
It can be said that with regard to his general 
attitude towards company’s policies, wage 
and security, nature of work, and supervi- 
sion, the low absentee worker is on the whole 
more satisfied, belongs to the higher-income 
group, and is looked upon as generally 
satisfactory by his foreman. The high ab- 
sentee worker is less satisfied, belongs to the 
middle-income group, is a little younger, has 
changed his job, and is also viewed by his 
supervisor as less satisfactory as a worker. 
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FUTURE OF VOLUNTARY SOCIAL WORK IN INDIA 





BEyAN H. BHARUCHA, M.A., LL.B. 





Verily even the earth itself will not be able to support the burden of human life, if the 
worthy were to fall from their worth.—Tiruvalluvar 


The activities of modern social work go far 
beyond charity or giving relief or any such 
limited area. The scope of social work has 
widened considerably. It now includes the 
entire field of human relations. Along with 
the widened scope of social work, the 
fundamental approach also has undergone 
change. Charity has been replaced by the 
philosophy of enabling the needy to meet 
their difficulties by their own endeavour. 
The goal of modern social work is the 
enrichment of human life and the develop- 
ment of satisfactory relationships between an 
individual and his total environment includ- 
ing the people and cultural patterns which 
surround him. 


We are proud of our long tradition of 
humanitarian work, including the uplift of the 
under-privileged and handicapped by saints, 
philanthropic individuals, social reformers 
and religious and charitable institutions. In 
the long history of social work in India, 
voluntary organizations have always played 
a pioneering role and renderded invaluable 
services in cases of individual and community 
distress. But today social work has assumed a 
greater importance owing to the emergence 
of certain conditions in our society. 


First, we find a large number of people 
involved in certain problem situations, such 
as unemployment, disease, destitution, delin- 
quency, the problems facing the handicapped, 
deprived, depressed, dependents and so on. 





1A senior student of the Institute, Specialising in Labour Welfare and Industrial Relations. 


Secondly, there are problems created by 
increasing industrialisation and urbanization, 
and disintegration of joint families which 
provided adequate social securities to the 
individuals. New social problems are bound 
to come up with the gradual elimination of 
the authority of caste and customs. 


Thirdly, family as an institution does not 
function as effectively as it did in the past. 
Problems of child care, parent-child relations, 
marital discord, divorce and neglect of the 
aged are growing in modern conditions. 


Finally, the rapidly changing  socio- 
economic conditions and increasing com 
plexities of modern society have considerably 
increased the problems of individual malad- 
justments with the environment. 


Therefore, today the need for assistance 
from social workers and voluntary organiza- 
tions is felt more than any other period in 
the past. 


Another significant development in moderf 
times is the belief that security, adjustment 
and effective living are essentially collective 
products and that, therefore, the community 
as a whole has responsibility towards those 
individuals who find it difficult to attain 
them. This differs from the older idea that 
certain privileged individuals in the commu- 
nity (the so-called Lady Bountifuls) were 
under obligation to care for those less 
fortunate than themselves. Now it is believed 
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that the obligation lies on the community as 
a whole. Hence we organize groups to act as 
“agencies” of the community, some of them 
publicly supported by tax funds and function- 
ing as part of government, and some 
supported by individual donations, private 
charities, welfare trusts and other financial 
drives, but both tapping the resources of the 
community as a whole in order to meet social 
problems. 


These developments have led to the 
emergence of two distinct types of social work, 
namely, statutory or public social work done 
by the State, and voluntary social work done 
by philanthropic individuals and private 
agencies making use of voluntary as well as 
salaried workers. 


Relation between Statutory and Voluntary 
Organizations—Today, there is an ever 
increasing realization that the social services 
in the country should be strengthened and 
intensified. The socialist pattern of society has 
been accepted as our national objective. Our 
Constitution declares that “the State shall 
strive to promote the welfare of the people by 
securing and protecting, as effectively as it 
may, a social order in which justice, social, 
economic and political shall inform all the 
institutions of the national life.” Accordingly, 
a progressive social policy has been enunciated 
by the State and welfare programmes are 
given a place in our Plans. 


In these changed circumstances, some 
sceptics doubt the utility of voluntary orga- 
nizations. Their apprehensions and scepticisms 
are to be allayed. The future of voluntary 
organizations will remain bright irrespective 
of the increased participation by the Govern- 
ment in welfare activities. 


With so many problems facing us now— 
unemployment, underemployment, mass 
illiteracy, disparity between the urban and 
rural living standards, low per capita income, 
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prevalence of slums low standards of 
nutrition and physical fitness, increasing 
incidence of crime, delinquency, prostitution, 
destitution, vagrancy, etc.—it is not possible 
for the State alone to tackle all of them 
completely and effectively. While the Govern- 
ment is doing all that it can in the matter, 
with due regard to limitations imposed by lack 
of financial and trained personnel resources, 
it is obvious that this task cannot be perform- 
ed by the Government alone. 


Moreover, any type of social work rendered 
by the State is impersonal in character. It 
cannot lend that “human touch” which a 
voluntary organization can provide. 


Further, the very concept of a democratic 
society requires the participation of the people 
voluntarily in the welfare programmes of the 
country. The real reward of social work done 
with a missionary spirit comes from the 
personal satisfaction to the social worker, for 
it is exhilarating to feel that she has played 
her part in promoting the welfare of the 
people and shared in the tremendous 
adventure of building a new India. 


Finally, it is most important in a democratic 
society that active citizens should be wide 
spread. In statutory organizations only a 
comparatively few persons can take direct 
part, therefore, it is desirable that a greater 
number should watch the work intelligently 
and contribute to its efficiency. This is done 
through voluntary organizations which can 
also act with greater flexibility and experiment 
with new methods in various fields. 


Thus, in a planned economy like ours, 
voluntary efforts should be integrated and 
co-ordinated with the social work done by 
the statutory organizations. If everything is 
done by the State then the individual feels 
that he has no responsibility either for 
thinking about any social problems or 


initiating any social programme. In other 
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words, he ceases to take interest. A citizen can 
function truly and effectively if responsibility 
is delegated to him and for that purpose the 
State should encourage voluntary social 
service by the people. 


It is, therefore, necessary that in future 
years the voluntary organizations should 
work in partnership and with due apprecia- 
tion of each other’s respective contribution. 
An effective liaison between these government 
and voluntary organizations should be brought 
about so as to avoid duplication and waste 
of efforts and expenditures and thereby 
promote social welfare in the most effective 
manner. 


Strengthening Voluntary Organizations. — 
If voluntary social work has to succeed and 
improve upon its present position it should 
strive hard to set its own house in order by 
overcoming and remeding its present 
limitations. 


Many voluntary agencies do not have 
sufficient financial resources and, therefore, 
work on a small scale, some of them cannot 
be depended upon for steady work over a 
number of years. Owing to the paucity of 
financial resources, several voluntary agencies 
are ill-equipped, under-staffed and are unable 
to pay proper remunerations to their staff. 
As a result, their standards of efficiency are 
gradually diminishing. 

The solution lies in assuring these agencies 
of adequate financial support. Various fund- 
raising activities should be resorted to by 
these agencies. 


Where voluntary agencies are languishing 
behind for lack of funds, the Government 
should aid their functioning by grants-in-aid 
programmes. The procedure of obtaining 
these grants should not be so cumbersome as 
to make it extremely difficult for small 
voluntary agencies to ask for such grants. At 
the same time, these should not be so liberal 
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as to make the voluntary agencies completely 
dependent upon them. The attitude of 
government grant-giving agencies should not 
be patronising towards voluntary agencies 
receiving such help. 


However, a grants-in-aid system can at 
best supplement but can never supplant the 
efforts of voluntary agencies. The main 
burden of raising the funds, in future years, 
will be borne by private charities, individual 
donations and welfare trusts. It is also 
imperative that for preservation of their 
voluntary character the voluntary agencies 
should at no stage in future develop 
dependence on State aid. 


Moreover, these agencies will have to 
change their methods of fund-raising in 
future years. They must re-orient their fund- 
raising programmes so that the funds are 
raised in small donations from a large number 
of citizens rather than in large donations from 
a small number of philanthropists, The future 
progress of voluntary social work will be 
thwarted if efforts are not made to make the 
citizens feel that the voluntary agencies 
belong to them and that they are responsible 
for their maintenance. 


Again, funds can be raised on a voluntary 
basis by these agencies through organizing 
variety entertainment shows, dramas, music 
concerts, film shows, dance recitals, exhibi- 
tions, lotteries, raffles, auctions and sales. It 
is, however, necessary to take care in keeping 
the expenses of such programmes to the 
minimum. 

It is in the interest of voluntary agencies 
themselves that they should be built upon 
principles and not upon personalities. For 
the purpose of collecting money and raising 
of funds a strong personality is really needed, 
but in matters of administration it is possible 
that he may not be a capable man. Unfortu- 
nately, we find that in many voluntary 
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agencies the offices. of the highest honour 
are given overwhelmingly to the rich and the 
titled. It should be remembered that such 
offices are not merely decorative positions but 
they require the maximum amount of ability, 
foresight, integrity and zeal to spread the 
gospel of social work in the people. The 
future of voluntary social work will be bright 
if these offices of the highest honour are given 
to able individuals. 


Need for Co-ordination.—While each one 
of the various voluntary agencies functioning 
in the field of social welfare has, in some way 
or other, contributed to the welfare of the 
community, there is not the required co- 
ordination in their activities with the result 
that there is considerable duplication and 
consequent waste of resources. This also 
results in some services being concentrated in 
some areas when other areas remain neglected. 
To avoid duplication of doing the same 
service by different agencies and to make a 
judicious use of existing meagre resources it 
is very necessary that all the agencies should 
collaborate in their activities. The future of 
voluntary social work depends on _ the 
willingness and ability of various voluntary 
agencies to present a joint and united front 
to tackle the various social problems. 


Duplication and overlapping, narrow 
exclusiveness, lack of material resources and 
dearth of trained personnel are some of the 
defects from which voluntary agencies suffer 
at present. All these defects will be rectified 
and agencies will be in a position to render 
more efficient services if an attempt is made 
to co-ordinate the activities of these agencies 
on proper lines without interfering with the 
autonomy and freedom of the affiliating 
agencies. Moreover, the agencies will be 
enabled to express their views in an articulate 
manner and represent their points of view 
with unity and strength, 
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The challenge of co-ordination comes as a 
threat to autonomy and sovereignty of various 
voluntary agencies. Each of these agencies 
feels a sense of loss and deprivation when it 
is asked to merge its separate activities into 
one correlated whole. It has developed a 
vested interest in its sphere of activities, and 
it is that vested interest that hampers the 
process of co-ordination. 


Moreover, communal, religious and paro- 
chial considerations militate against such co- 
ordination. Furthermore, co-ordination re- 
quires agencies to reveal their secret practices 
and methods, and the agencies are not 
prepared to make public what hitherto had 
been private. 


These difficulties in bringing about co- 
ordination between various agencies should 
be tackled by wise and patient leadership 
which not only assures the agencies of 
status quo without losing their prestige but 
also assures the low standard agencies of all 
possible help in order to bring them up to a 
higher standard. 


Co-ordination of voluntary agencies at 
local and functional levels will have to be 
achieved through co-ordinating councils 
consisting of representatives of various 
agencies engaged in different fields of social 
work. These Councils should give help to 
affiliating agencies and create an atmosphere 
in which member agencies can utilise the 
man-power and material resources to the 
maximum possible extent. Such Councils will 
enable these agencies to consolidate their 
position in future and to plan their work in 
the most effective manner. 


Personnel.—As the voluntary social work 
will assume greater importance in future, it is 
but natural that voluntary organizations will 
require the services of more and more 
qualified and competent personnel for effec- 
tive and efficient implementation of different 
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welfare schemes. A staff fully trained in 
theory and practice of social work will render 
better services for the cause of co-ordination 
of voluntary organizations. They will also 
enable the organizations to be aware of 
modern trends in social work, At the same 
time it should not be overlooked that it is 
not possible to have trained workers in the 
required numbers. The available number of 
trained social workers is very small, and 
it will take a fairly long time to train sufficient 
social workers. As the need is urgent, it will 
be necessary to utilise the services of all kinds 
of available personnel. Therefore, the volun- 
tary organizations will have to mobilise exist- 
ing training personnel, make the best use of 
whatever personnel resources that are avail- 
able and train more social workers. 


Social Research and Surveys—Research 
and surveys are inevitable if progress of 
voluntary organization is to be sustained. 
They facilitate probing in those areas where 
the extent and nature of social problems 
remain unascertained as well as help to 
prevent overlapping and wastage’of resources. 
The future of voluntary social work will be 
considerably influenced by the findings of 
such research and surveys. 


So far the voluntary organizations have 
displayed their partiality for establishing 
residential institutions for meeting social 
problems. However, it is wrong to assume 
that all types of social problems require insti- 
tutional services. It is only in certain cases 
of handicapped persons and mal-adjusted 
individuals that institutional care is required. 
In future, voluntary organizations will 
require more and more material resources 
and in such conditions it is neither economi- 
cal nor technically desirable to encourage 
institutional services. Moreover, it is not 
advisable to segregate unfortunate indivi- 
duals and separate them from their families 
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and community, and thereby encourage the 
families and community to give up their 
responsibilities for the welfare of these 
individuals. Therefore, in future, voluntary 
social work has to be done at non-institu- 
tional level. Social workers will have to go 
to the homes of the people instead of asking 
them to come to the agencies. However, it 
is not possible in immediate future to render 
non-institutional services because we are 
short of money, trained personnel and 
specialists. Till we reach that stage of render- 
ing non-institutional services, during the 
intervening period mobile and extension ser- 
vices should be rendered to the people. 


Conclusion—The future of voluntary 
social work in India is not hampered by the 
fact that the State is actively participating in 
the -welfare schemes. Such a development 
has proved to be a blessing in disguise as it 
has put the voluntary social work on its pro- 
per mettle. 


In future, the voluntary organizations will 
not only give useful advice to the Govern- 
ment in the field of social welfare but will 
also help the people by creating conscious- 
ness among them regarding the welfare ser- 
vices rendered by the State and seeing that 
these services become available to the people 
at large. 


The role of voluntary organizations has 
become more significant in as much as their 
very existence spells an expression of demo- 
cracy in the political field, community’s 
participation in the social field and a gradual 
process of self development. They serve as 
pilot projects and indications of social con- 
sciousness towards social problems. They 
will always play an important role in 
developing social work thought and creating 
community awareness of needs and conscious- 
ness of a higher standard of living with 
minimum social problems. 
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IN INDIA 
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In order to give the worker industrial citizenship, status and function in an industrial 
society, a determined effort will have to be made to give him initiative and responsible 


participation. 


The question of giving workers a sense of 
belonging has been discussed the world over. 
How did this problem arise is a romantic 
story of industrialization which was expected 
to bring in its train peace, progress and 
prosperity. It did bring but for the privileged 
few, it brightened the future of the rich and 
made poor poorer, It was a movement 
where manhood was brutalised, womanhood 
dishonoured and childhood was poisoned 
at the very source; it was a movement, 
morally speaking, inhuman movement in 
character, that disregarded all their instru- 
ments and sensibilities, that it brought about 
in their lives an inexorable force, destroying 
and shattering their customs, traditions, 
freedom, ties of family and home, dignity 
and character as men and women.* 

But this romance of industrialization 
pricked the conscience in course of time, of 
employers, government and every thinking 
personality. Now it was realized that labour 
should not be treated as a pawn on the chess 
board of capitalist strategy and diplomacy; 
it should not be treated as a cog in the 
machine. Labour should always be treated 
as man having life. This human sentiment 
and feeling gave birth to the concept of 
‘workers’ participation in management. 

The term labour participation in manage- 
ment may be defined as mental and emotional 
involvement of labour in a group situation 


IR. K, Mukherjee, “The Indian Working Class, ” Bombay: Hind Kitabs, Ltd.’ 1951. 
2Government of India, The Planning Commission, Second Five Year Plan, New Delhi: Plan- 
ning Commission 1956, 


which encourages him to contribute to goals 
and share responsibility in them. The concept, 
further, crytallizes the concept of industrial 
democracy reflecting the attempt of the 
employer to build his employees into a team 
working together towards a common purpose. 
The concept of industrial democracy as a 
matter of fact, makes it a moral obligation 
on the part of management not to take or 
make decision in an ivory tower, insulated 
from the knowledge, feelings and aspiratious 
of workers working within the company. 


It is acknowledged today that management 
should consult labour before taking any 
decision which affects the interest of the 
workers. One may legitimately ask here that 
‘why should there be labour participation?’ 


The Second Five-Year Plan of the Govern- 
ment of India has obviously stated that for 
the successful implementation of the plan, 
increased association of labour with manage- 
ment is necessary. Such a measure would help 
in (a) promoting increased productivity for 
the general benefit of the enterprises, the 
employees and the community; (b) giving 
employees a better understanding of their own 
role in the working of industry and of the 
process of production; and (c) satisfying the 
worker’s urge for self-expression, thus leading 
to industrial peace, better relations and 
increased co-operation.” 
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The statement obviously highlights the 
fact that workers’ participation in manage- 
ment is inevitable and indispensable from 
economic point, as it improves efficiency, 
increases availability of labour and increases 
volume of production, civic point, as it 
develops a sense of responsibility among the 
workers and makes them worthy citizens, and 
human point, as it enables them to enjoy a 
richer and fuller life, of views. 

In India the claim of labour to be 
represented in the process of management is 
more intensive and profound than in other 
countries because India has (i) adopted a 
democratic and welfare-permeated constitu- 
tion; (ii) set down ‘socialistic pattern of 
Society’ as per objective; and (iii) stood for, 
among other things, economic and social 
justice. These objectives can be achieved 
when human dignity is respected in all walks 
of life. The dignity of labour, therefore, 
should be respected through giving them a 
share in the process of management. 

If it is admitted that there should be 
labour participation immediately, two ques- 
tions arise. Firstly, what should be the extent 
of participation? and secondly, what should 
be the mode of participation? Two radically 
different views have been given to this 
question’. For one, participation should be at 
all levels, including policy level or on the 
Board of Directors. And for another, 
participation should be at lower levels— 
operational levels, Both merits and demerits 
can be cited in favour of and against these 
views. But one may feel that in the present 
context of our society, participation should 
be at all levels—even at the policy level. One 
may legitimately criticise this view on the 
ground that such scheme would be detrimental 
to the growth of labour movement in our 
country. 
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There is an element of truth in this 
criticism, but we must not forget the fact that 
in a developing economy, like that of India, 
industrial peace is more essential than the 
growth of labour movement. And for indus- 
trial peace contented labour is necessary. One 
may point out here that the proposed 
scheme of labour participation has got a good 
deal of inherent deficiencies and because of 
those deficiencies, the labour in Britain, has 
refused to get itself represented on the Board 
of Directors, But we should also note that 
the British economy is a well-developed 
economy and, therefore, they prefer those 
elements which can favour the growth of 
labour movement. 

In the present context of Indian society, 
one may prefer, therefore, the adoption of 
the system of labour participation on the 
Board of Directors although the system has 
inherent deficiencies. 

So far as the mode of participation is 
concerned, it is suggested in the Second 
Five-Year Plan that participation should be 
through joint council of management and 
labour. The stuudy group on workers’ partici- 
pation has also recommended the same 
machinery to be created.‘ The system of 
joint consultation has been adopted in various 
industries—public and private—in India. 
Having taken into consideration the working 
of different machineries of labour and 
management relation, one may suggest that 
the mode of participation should be like this. 
At the apex there should be at least one labour 
representative. In the middle there should be 
a joint council of management consisting of 
equal representatives of workers and manage- 
ment. So far as the membership is concerned 
it has been suggested® that membership should 
vary from 6 (3+3) to 12 (6+6). But the 
imposition of such members does not seem to 





5Seminar Report on ‘Administrative Problems of State Enterprises in India,’ New Delhi: 
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be justified. Total membership should be 
decided by the size and nature of the company 
taking into consideration effectiveness and 
manageability. At the bottom there should 
be four to six sub-committees of joint council 
working under the supervision of the latter. 
Another problem which the system of 
labour participation encounters is: The 
method of sending representatives. For one 
group representatives should be nominated 
by trade unions, and for another they should 
directly be elected, and for the third, they 
should be nominated by management. All the 
three provisions have their own merits and 
demerits. It has been suggested that since 
there is a hidden danger in direct election 
and nomination by trade unions, the represen- 
tatives should be nominated by management. 
The protagonists maintain that representa- 
tives, directly elected or nominated by trade 
unions, may sacrifice labour interest; and to 
remedy this position they suggest nomination 
by management. But one may fail to under- 
stand the validity of this argument. Because 
our common sense permits to think over on 
the line that a representative nominated by 
management can sacrifice more easily labour 
interest at the alter of management than a 
representative directly elected or nominated 
by trade union. The desirable method seems 
to lie in the fact that where there is one trade 
union, representatives should be nominated 
and where there is more than one, the trade 
union should provide the names of their 
candidates and those candidates should be 
directly elected by workers. The term of 
the representative should be for two years. 
What functions should be entrusted to 
Joint Council is another crucial problem 
which is encountered. Here again two 
radically different views have been expressed. 
For one, it should have merely advisory 
function, and for another, “it is undesirable 
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that anything which affects the working of 
the industries should be excluded from the 
agenda of joint consultative body.”® 

Both are embracing the two extremes and, 
therefore, one can reject them while maintain- 
ing that the council should have advisory 
functions—in economic situation, organiza- 
tion, balance sheet, profit and loss, etc. as well 
as administrative functions—in welfare 
matters, mutual aid and allied schemes, 
supervision of safety measures, working condi- 
tions and hours, etc. 


Now let us analyse the existing position in 
India. Here four enterprises are discussed— 
two public and two private. Thereafter, we 
shall make an analysis of the problem, inhi- 
bitory factors in the growth of joint consulta- 
tion and possible suggestion. 


By 1952 among all the statutes setting up 
public enterprises in India, the only one which 
specifically made provision for joint consulta- 
tion was Air Transport Corporation Act. 
Later on, almost all the enterprises introduced 
this machinery. But the machinery was and 
is purely advisory. The only exceptions are 
Hindustan Machine Tools Private Ltd., and 
Hindustan Insecticides Private Ltd. 


In the Hindustan Machine Tools Private 
Ltd. the joint Management Council was 
established in September 1958 to perform 
the following functions: 


(a) to improve the working and living’ 
conditions of the employees; (b) to improve 
the productivity of the company; (c) to 
encourage suggestion from the employees; 
(d) to assist in the administration of labour 
laws, rules, standing orders etc.; (e) to create 
in the minds of the employees a living sense 
of participation in management; and (f) to 
serve as an authentic channel of communica- 
tion between the company and _ the 
employees. 





*A.M.F. Palmer’s article on Joint Consultation in Problems of Nationalized Industries, Ed, 


W. A, Robson, 
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The council has been entrusted with ad- 
ministrative as well as advisory tasks. 


The council shall be consulted on matters 
relating to: 


(1) general economic situation of the 
company; (2) the state of the market, pro- 
duction and sales programmes of the com- 
pany’s products; (3) organization and 
general running of the company; (4) circum- 
stances affecting the economic position of 
the country; (5) manufacturing methods and 
working process of the company; (6) the 
annual balance sheet, profit and loss account; 
(7) long term plans for expansion, re-- 
employment of men, machinery and other 
matters of like nature; and (8) such other 
matters as may be agreed upon when the 
council shall be entrusted with the respon- 
sibility in respect of matters relating to: 


(i) administration of welfare measures; 
(ii) supervision of safety measures; (iii) op- 
ration of vocational training and appren- 
ticeship schemes; (iv) preparation of schedules 
of working hours, breaks during working 
hours and holidays; (v) payment of rewards 
by the company for valuable suggestions 
received from the employees; and (vi) any 
other matters as may be agreed upon. 


On 30th September an agreement was 
made between Hindustan Insecticids Private 
Ltd., and Hindustan Insecticides Employees 
Union. In accordance with this agreement a 
Joint Council consisting of six members, three 
being the representatives of the company and 
three of the employees for the time being, is 
to be constituted. The functions to be per- 
formed by this council are similar to those 
to be performed by the Joint Council of 
Management of the Hindustan Machine 
Tools Private Limited. 


tArticles of Association of the Company revised in 1957. Prior to 1957 the provision for 
employee director was in accordance with Article 17 (a) and (b). 
8In the D.C.M. three trade unions are simultaneously operating. 
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Now let us see the position in two private 
enterprises: the Delhi Cloth Mill and the 
Tata Iron and Steel. 


The Delhi Cloth Mill has developed a 
fairly well and plausible system of labour 
participation in management. 


Under the revised Article 65 of Association’ 
there is a provision for the appointment of 
two directors, one being the representative of 
workers and another of clerks and officers of 
the company. The candidates, nominated 
separately by three different trade unions,® 
are directly elected by workers. The person 
once elected as director will be ineligible for 
re-election for 10 years. The post of the 
director is on a part time basis; he gets Rs. 
3,000/- a year. The labour director, like 
other directors of the company, enjoys the 
same facilities and privileges. 


It is very difficult to say as to what extent 
the view of the labour director is accepted 
and respected because the number of direc- 
tors, representing the Management is six 
times more (13 out of 15); they form a big 
majority. During my field work I came to 
know that they effectively present the pro- 
blems facing the employees and help in 
moulding the policies so as to accommodate 
and remedy those problems. 


As I have previously mentioned, the 
representation of labour on the Board of 
Directors is a controversial issue of the pre- 
sent era. On the one hand, the representa- 
tion crystallizes the democratic idea leading 
towards industrial peace, progress and pros- 
perity and on the other, the representation 
digs the grave of the labour movement. In 
Britain the system was first adopted, but in 
course of time it was done away with. If we 
peep into the socio-economic-political con- 
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dition of our country, we obviously will 
arrive at this conclusion that when India is 
planning for development, peace is more 
necessary than progress of labour movement. 
And, therefore, one may suggest, although 
reluctantly, and sacrificing the genuine idea 
of labour movement, the representation of 
labour on the Board of Directors. 


In the D.C.M. there is a quarters allotment 
committee, consisting of a majority of 
workers’ representatives and a few represen- 
tatives of the company. The decision of the 
committee with regard to quarters allotment 
is final. 


There is a tribunal, called panchayat, con- 
sisting of persons not exceeding five members 
nominated by the workers on their behalf and 
an equal nominated by the company. The 
tribunal hears complaints and grievances of 
workers; its decision is binding on the parties. 


There is a regularly constituted works com- 
mittee of 20 members, 10 of whom are to 
be elected by workers and 10 to be nominated 
by the management. The committee discusses 
day to day problems facing management and 
labour both including labour welfare within 
the Mill. 


The Board of Directors by a standing 
order established a Trust with the object of 
promoting, planning and administering 
welfare activities among the employees. 


This trust is also representative in 
character. In the original document the 
number of trustees was limited to seven, four 
labourer representatives and three, including 
the chairman, of the management. This 
number has been increased to fifteen but the 
proportion of the representation is the same. 


This is a brief review of labour participa- 
tion in the D.C.M. Now I will give a com- 
pendious review of the provisions as prevail- 
ing in the Tata Iron & Steel Company. 


Although the Union-Management nego- 
tiation has been in vogue in the steel com- 
pany for nearly 33 years, now joint consulta- 
tion has been of more recent origin. After 
the Union-Management Agreement of 1946, 
which included the broad outlines of a 
graded wage system, the company announced 
its new wage which was prepared by a 
special officer for wages reconstruction 
appointed by the company. The new wage 
structure was enforced with effect from Ist 
April 1947. 


As the union was not satisfied with the 
new wage structure, the company appointed 
a joint committee with the representatives 
of the union and management to draw up a 
revised wage structure. This was the first 
joint action on a vital matter, although joint 
committees to settle grievances had been con- 
situated in 1946. The revised wage structure 
recommended by the Joint Committee was 
introduced with effect from Ist August 1948. 


Since then a policy of joint consultation 
has been followed to the mutual advantage 
of the union and the management and the 
sphere of joint consultation has been exten- 
ded in several directions. Workers’ represen- 
tatives to all joint bodies are nominated by 
the workers’ union which has been reorga- 
nized by the company as the sole bargaining 
agent of the employees. 


The following joint committees are func-* 
tioning at present in the Tata Iron & 
Steel Co. 


(1) Works Committees—Joint Com- 
mittees introduced in 1946 were redesignated 
as works committees in 1948. At present, 
there are three committees, besides two 
central works committees. Each committee 
is composed of ten members, _ five 
representing management and five workmen. 
One of the management representatives is 
chairman and one of the worker’s represen- 
tatives is vice-chairman. 
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Matters coming for discussion before 
these committees are mainly cases of punish- 
ment meted out for indiscipline, damage to 
machinery or tools, etc. The works com- 
mittees occasionally conducts de novo enquiry 
before arriving at any decision. 


The central work committee consists of 
8 members, 4 each representing the 
management and the union. It is a high 
level committee consisting of the General 
Manager, the General Superintendent, the 
Director of Personnel and the Deputy Director 
of Personnel, as the management representa- 
tives. The trade union representatives consist 
of the President, Secretary and two Assistant 
Secretaries of the Tata workers’ union. 


2. Advisory Development and Production 
Committees: —The object of the committee is 
to promote development and production in 
the department. At present: such 7 committees 
are functioning in seven departments. The 
constitution of the committee provides that 
the committee shall consist of an equal 
number of representatives of management and 
employees which will be not less than 6 and 
more than 10, depending upon the size of the 
department. 


These committees deal with matters related 
to (1) production; (2) improvement, in 
methods; (3) study of past operational results; 
(4) future operational and long term 
development plans concerning the ‘develop- 
ment; (5) efficient use of the maximum 
number of production hours; (6) elimina- 
tion of defective work; (7) efficient use of 
safety precautions and devices; (8) all general 
matters concerning employees’ welfare and 
departmental activities like sports, picnics, etc; 
(9) improvement of discipline, working 
conditions and encouragement of suggestions, 
etc. etc. 


These committees are purely advisory, and 
it is not binding on management to adopt 
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every suggestion put forth by these committees. 
The main objective is to get the supervisors 
and the employees together to discuss matters 
relating or pertaining to the ways and means 
of increasing production. Above all, such 
committees are not meant to vent grievances. 


3. Joint Rates Committee ——The company 
set up a permanent Joint Rates Committee 
consisting of two representatives of the union 
and two of the company with the Director 
of Personnel as Chairman. The function of 
this committee is to review from time to time 
cases brought before it by the union on the 
following matters: (a) changes in designa- 
tion, and (b) changes in rating jobs. 

In its practical working the committee 
functions at two levels: (i) the permanent 
Joint Rates and (ii) a high Level 
Committee. 


Matters discussed at the Joint Rates Com- 
mittee are: (a) applications for change of 
designation having regard to the nature of 
work; (b) revision of existing grades and 
rates of pay; (c) complaints regarding pro- 
per assessment of responsibility, work and 
rating; and (d) as and when new jobs are 
created, fixation of designations and grades. 


4. Job Evaluation Committee.—Consist- 
ing of 6 members, 3 representing the union 
and 3 management, and having an indepen- 
dent expert as chairman, the committee is to 
determine the degree of each one of the 
several factors constituting the job. There- 
after the job will be evaluated. The manage- 
ment will then promptly discuss and decide 
the cash value of each job. 


Besides there are certain other committees 
of minor significance, e.g., Trade Tests Speci- 
fications Committee, Minimum Qualifica- 
tions Committee, Safety Committees, Canteen 
Managing Committee and House Allotment 
Committee, etc. All these committees are 
representative in character. 
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This is a brief review of the existing system 
of labour participation in the Tata Iron & 
Steel Company. 


A comparative and critical analysis of the 
system, as prevailing in public and private 
enterprises, may compel the analyst to 
remark, with certain reservations and excep- 
tions) that some private enterprises have 
pursued a fairly developed system of labour 
participation. In most of the puplic enter- 
prises, the system of participation is very 
limited and advisory. This seems to be a para- 
dox because a state, particularly a welfare state 
like India, is expected to step in as a model 
employer giving more and more facilities 
to workers and giving industrial democracy 
to industrial citizens. Paradoxically enough, 
India in this respect is lagging behind. One 
may agree, and perhaps legitimetely may 
argue, that since our labourers are illiterate 
and ignorant of present administrative com- 
plexities and policy-technique, it would be 
undesirable to give them administrative 
powers. Mr. Kale, Chief Labour Welfare 


‘ Adviser of the Government of India holds 


this view; one may differ from Mr. Kale’s 
view. ° But our labour is not in teething stage 
though labour movement and labour con- 
sciousness may be. Owing to the growth of 
democratic principles, labour has attained a 
stage of sufficient maturity, and can under- 
stand whether their view is given due regard 
or not. Mere consultation will not serve the 
purpose. Therefore one may suggest that 
labour should not have only right to be 
consulted but should also have some admini- 
strative power. A beginning may be made by 
conferring administrative power in the fleld 
of welfare activities and gradually more and 
more power should be transferred. The study 
grant on workers’ participation in manage- 
ment has also suggested that “the joint council 


of management and labour should be 
entrusted with some administrative res- 
ponsibilitiy, such as administration of welfare 
measures so that the danger of apathy may 
be reduced”.?° 


Our discussion now leads us to a vital 
question and that is: Is the existing system 
of labour participation in management 
satisfactory? The question brings about a 
corallary problem and that is what should be 
the criteria for satisfactoriness? Protessor 
Marx, in his lecture delivered in the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration, has sug- 
gested four criteria to judge the satisfactori- 
ness of the system:— 


(i) Is it in a state of growth? 

(ii) Does it intend to improve the skill 
of labour? 

(iii) Does the participation inculcate a 
sense of fulfilment? 


(iv) Does labour have a sense of loyalty? 


So far as the first proposition is concerned, 
one can say that the system is not static. It 
is gradually developing. The feeling of 
management that labour cannot be isolated 
from the process of management is being 
intensified gradually. 


But so far as other three propositions are 
concerned, the system has been ‘an utter 
failure’. It has neither improved the skill nor 
has inculcated a sense of loyalty and fulfil- 
ment. Labour has not yet identified itself 
with management, and this lack of 
identification reflects itself in strikes, labour 
turnover, lock-outs, etc. One may apprehend 
that identification of labour with manage- 
ment will prove itself a fatal blow on labour 
movement and, therefore, it is undesirable. 
There is an element of truth in this argu- 
ment, but we should not ignore our socio- 





®This view was opened by Mr. Kale, Chief Labour Welfare Adviser of the Government of 
India in one of the Seminars of the Indian School of Public Administration. 
10Rport of the Study Grant on Workers’ Participation in Management. 
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economic and political structure. India is 
planning for development, and successful im- 
plementation of the plan requires peace 
everywhere, including industrial peace and 
co-operation and including the co-operation 
of ‘industrial proletariat’. If labour does 
not identify itself with management peace, 
harmony, tranquillity and co-operation, will 
not be attained and efforts for the successful 
implementation of the plan will lead one to 
“pine for what is not”. It does not deny the 
fact that such identification in Western 
countries, which are economically, material- 
ly and scientifically well-developed, will be 
suicidal and detrimental to the growth of 
labour movement but their economic, 
political and social conditions are altogether 
different. And therefore, we should not 
imitate their acknowledged principle. we 
should pursue a principle well-suited to our 
conditions. 

One may ask why the existing system has 
been an utter failure in improving the skill 
and inculcating a sense of loyalty and fulfil- 
ment? A number of reasons social, economic, 
psychological—can be attributed to this 
question. Some of them are as follows: 

The first and the foremost obstacle in the 
way of the Joint Council is lack of psycho- 
logical adjustment between workers and 
management. They do not consider each 
other as partners in a co-operative venture of 
production. Rather a feeling of apprehension 
and suspicion against each other is always 
haunting their minds. Labour considers 
management as ‘a class of exploiters’ and 
management considers labour as paid servants 
and unbridled critics. This psychological mal- 
adjustment requires re-orientation on both 
sides. 

Another potent factor which is likely to 
handicap and has handicapped this system 
is the reluctance on the part of enterprise to 
put forward the problems before the Joint 
Council. 
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Thirdly, to enable workers to understand 
and discuss the problems affecting the enter- 
prise, adequate information should be made 
available to them in an intelligible form and 
workers’ representatives should be given the 
right to criticise freely the functioning of the 
enterprise. The existing provisions show that 
there is lack of a system providing adequate 
information to labour and Joint Council. 


Fourthly, in certain matters, affecting the 
interest of labour directly or indirectly, 
management presents labour with a sort of 
fait accompli. Certain important decisions 
are taken without consulting the unions con- 
cerned. This sort of attitude has handi- 
capped the system of joint consultation. 


Fifthly, the system of social stratification 
as existing in India, is no less responsible in 
failing to inculcate among workers a sense of 
loyalty and fulfilment. Management is con- 
siderably rich, labour is considerably poor. 
Such social stratification cannot develop a 
‘Co-operative spirit’. 


Lastly, the reluctant attitude of trade unions 
towards the Council is also responsible for 
its inefficient working and for its failure in 
achieving the desired objectives. 


‘How to get rid of these diseases?’ this is 
a problem which has engaged the mind of 
the Government, management and_ trade 
unions. In order to get rid of these diseases, 
one may suggest that the Central Govern- 
ment should pass a comprehensive legislation 
enabling private and public enterprises to 
give representation to labour on the Board 
of Directors, to establish joint consultative 
body having four or five sub-committees 
dealing with a specialized problem or pro- 
blems. The Joint Council should have more 
administrative powers and less advisory and 
it should delegate the authorities to sub- 
committees and should reserve the supervisory 
function for itself. 
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At the Centre, there should be a tripartite 
body to discuss the implementation and work- 
ing of the proposed Act, and, in the light of 
its working, to set up the future plan. The 
whole union territory should be divided into 
several zones and in one zone one superin- 
tendent should be in charge of that particular 
zone. He should provide all sorts of informa- 
tion to the Tripartite body. 


There should be one integrated trade union. 
Labour representatives should be nominated 
by this union. But where there is more than 
one union, representatives should directly be 
elected by workers though their names should 
be proposed by trade unions. 


But all these suggestions will not be effective 
as long as psychological maladjustment 
between labour and management exists. 
This should be done away with, and the 
sooner the better. 


Lastly to quote Shri V. V. Giri, “the time 
has come in India for bold experiment of 
Labour management relations in the matter of 
conceding the workers’ representatives a 
voice in the control of industrial system. This 
labour-management should be real and 
effective.”’* In fact the proper time for this 
bold experiment has come and _ the 
country should not lose the opportunity of 
utilising it. 





11Lecture delivered by Professor Marx in the I.I.P.A. 
12Quoted from the report published in The Indian Express, January 2, 1960 
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RECLAIMING OFFENDERS IN THE MYSORE STATE 





B. BASAVALINGAPPA, B.A., LL.B. 





The author examines the various prison reforms introduced in the Mysore State. 
The reforms deal with the classification of prisoners and of the interviews. The author 
hopes that the offenders can be reclaimed and the offences can be brought under control. 


Mr. Basavalingappa is Deputy Home Minister of the Mysore State. 


Several Prison Reforms which have been 
introduced in the Mysore State for the last 
two years have been the outstanding achiev- 
ments of the Government of Mysore. The 
policy pursued ever since is the policy of the 
reclamation of the offenders, who have been 
casual victims of circumstances. 


In olden days, retributive and repressive 
punishments of offenders were regarded as the 
only means to stamp out crime. Offenders 
were treated with cruelty and ignominy, and 
subjected to inhuman tortures as a means to 
correct the criminal. But history _ bears 
testimony to the failure of the retributive and 
repressive punishments, which evidently 
never solved the problem of crime, but, on 
the other hand, it involved the state in 
enormous and unnecessary expenditure on the 
increased number of offenders. In the modern 
prison treatment of offenders, the idea of 
tooth and nail has no significance. 


Social Re-Adjustment:—lIt was only in the 
nineteenth century that a rational attempt 
was made by philosophers and administrators 
of Criminal Law to get at the truth of crime, 
criminality, environment and society, and how 
the reaction of one on the other has accelera- 
ted or retarded the progress of society towards 
a welfare state. 


Rousseau said, “man is good but, if he is 
bad, it is the environment that has made him 
so”. Even Plato believed, “that the object of 


punishment is to make an offender good”, 
as man is part and parcel of society. Plato 
emphasised the duty of the society or the 
good Government to set the offender right 
and claim him back. In the twentieth 
century to quote Churchill, “it is the tireless 
effort towards curative and regenerative 
process.” 


Prisons as Social Clinics—In our own 
country the concepts of punishment have 
changed considerably with the ideological 
influences brought to bear on the Indian 
Society. The Father of the Nation, Mahatma 
Gandhi, is the Torch Bearer of the modern 
concepts of treating the prisoner, and remo- 
delling the prisons as social hospitals. The 
wish of the Mahatma is now being translated 
into practice in the Prison Administration of 
the Mysore State. The Government have 
taken it as a duty to remove unwholesome 
environments and to create more facilities for 
the treatment of the offender to make him 
a better man to lead an honourable life on 
his release to society. Thus the Government 
are endeavouring to follow the footsteps of 
the Mahatma to convert the prisons into 
social clinics. 


Modern Individual Treatment vs. the Mass 
Treatment of Individuals—The individual 
is never forgotten in the modern prison. 
Prisoners are studied as individuals as in a 
social clinic. They are classified for the 
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purpose of individual treatment. Even the 
different prisons in the Mysore State are 
classified for the treatment of individual 
prisoners. Each major prison in the State has 
been engaging itself in the treatment of 
individual prisoners to stimulate response to 
the best in a certain prison which creates a 
suitable climatic condition to foster re- 
preparation for Resettlement in Society. The 
Government of Mysore has classified the 
prisons on a psychological basis to provide 
a healthy climate for improving behaviour, 
character and conduct, and proficiency in 
trades and crafts. 


The Mysore Government has classified 
the prisons by careful reevaluation of the 
custodial policies for the purpose of distribu- 
tion of prisoners among the institutions 
according to the nature and temperament of 
prisoners. The Mysore prisons have different 
types of custody now—maximum, medium and 
minimum. The Custodial policy categorises 
the three types of custody, the three types of 
prisons, and three types of prisoners. 


(A) The Bellary Central Jail is earmarked 
for confining hardened habitual prisoners 
from all over the State. 


(B) The Belgaum Central Prison has 
been earmarked for confining hardened casual 
prisoners, who are not mild and not easily 
co-operative, with a tough attitude. 


(C) The Shimoga District Lockup is 
earmarked for long term juvenile offenders, 
with about 46 acres of land outside the 
prison walls for training in agriculture and 
gardening with a rural bias. 


(D) The Bangalore Central Jail is ear- 
marked for juvenile offenders, with an 
industrial and urban bias. 


All other prisons in the State confine 
prisoners who are mild, co-operative and 
conforming to the accepted ways of living. 
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(E) The sub-jails in the premises of the 
Taluka offices with congestion, overcrowding 
and insanitation are now being replaced by 
New Buildings as sub-jail with a Correctional 
outlook and scope for employing prisoners 
in cottage industries. Two new sub-jails 
have already been constructed at Gadag and 
Gokak. The prisoners who used to idle 
behind the bars in the sub-jails are being 
trained in cottage industries and gardening. 


Classification of Prisoners—The Govern- 
ment have placed a great emphasis on 
rehabilitation of as many offenders as possible 
by classifying them into different types of 
personality by studying them carefully from 
day-to-day. Rebellious, aggressive, hostile, 
assaultive prisoners are given as much special 
attention as other prisoners, with different 
patterns of rehabilitation. Periodical evalua- 
tions of personalities are undertaken by the 
prison staff. 


Reforms introduced in the Prisons, 
which are of primary importance, are the 
classification of prisoners and the classification 
of the interviews. The prisoners, at all levels, 
are classified into three categories,—good, 
bad, and capable of becoming good, the 
prisoners who are good and capable of 
becoming good are being given all facilities 
to reform themselves. And for the bad 
prisoners who are known to be desperate, 
dangerous, and incorrigible, a separate treat- 
ment by segregating them to the cell in the 
Bellary Central Prison, is being followed. The 
classification of such prisoners from the other 
class of prisoners has a salutary effect and it 
will avoid infiltration of criminal tendencies 
into other prisoners. The treament of 
prisoners in most of such cases is deterrent. 
It is because such prisoners are dangerous to 
the safety of society. Even here, an opportunity 
is being given to such prisoners to become 
good. 
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in contrast to the bad prisoners and the 
treatment given to them, the good ones are 
given the maximum freedom that they deserve 
to warrant a good treatment. Except the loss 
of freedom, which by itself, is a punishment, 
every good prisoner is treated on the merits 
of his own case history. He is allowed to move 
in the prison under minimum restrictions, and 
is given all the normal facilities such as parole, 
furlough, earning a wage, remitting his 
earnings to his dependents, canteen, games, 
hobbies, etc. 


Prisoners’ Personality Traits—— The superin- 
tendents of prisons maintain case histories of 
personality traits of prisoners as seen and 
observed from day-to-day, either towards 
progressive reformation or progressive retarda- 
tion until a normal stable personality is 
accomplished. 


The prisoners are treated in the way they 
deserve and qualify themselves by self effort. 

Their Kith and kin.—The classification of 
interviews to the relatives of the prisoners is 
a novel reform introduced in ‘the Mysore 
State Prisons. It is a fact that man is a 
gregarious animal but always likes liberty, to 
be with other beings, any inhibition of 
such innate instinct of man will result in 
frustration and retardation of personality, and 
if it is done with a purpose it is a great punish- 
ment to the individual. With this idea in 
mind Government have classified the system 
of interviewing the relatives of the prisoners. 
The well behaved and the good prisoner has 
been allowed complete liberty and freedom to 
mix with his relatives and sit by their side and 
talk to the members of the family and ex- 
change his feelings and thoughts with them. 
The prisoner who is classified as bad is not 
allowed any liberty to mix with his rela- 
tives. The prisoner is allowed to see his rela- 
tives through a transparent glass-separation 
and can speak freely over the Duo-phones. 
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The prisoner feels the loss of exchange of 
feelings and this acts as a sufficient incentive 
for progressive efforts to be promoted to a 
better type of interview. Such a restricted 
interview is given only in the case of 
dangerous, desperate and incorrigible prison- 
ers. Such restricted interviews provide 
safety and security to the prison administra- 
tion by preventing the smuggling or passing 
on of dangerous articles or smuggling of un- 
authorised and prohibited articles. | Under 
the restricted interview the refractory 
prisoner can talk and exchange his feelings 
with his relatives, but he has no liberty to 
mix with them. This is a novel method 
introduced in the Mysore prisons, creating 
opportunities for the prisoners to improve 
their behaviour, character, and conduct. 


Correctional Philosophy behind the Inter- 
view System.—Individual liberty is a part of 
one’s nature and any curtainment thereof 
acts as a punishment. The prisoners have been 
classified as good, average and bad, and 
complete liberty is allowed for a good man and 
the same is curtailed’ for a bad man and a 
limited liberty is allowed for an average man. 
The bad prisoners can see through the 
glass-partition and can talk through the 
Duo-phones. A good prisoner is allowed to and 
mix with his relatives in a homely atmosphere 
as a reward for good conduct in the prison. 
In short, liberty is curtailed or enhanced pn 
the merits of each case. 


Treatment and Patterns of Rehabilitation. 
—The prison administration has undergone 
many changes. The mass treatment and 
regimentation of the past days is of the past. 
Gradually, there is change over to individual 
treatment. Since the new objective of the 
Government is to make every prisoner a 
self-sustaining citizen on his release, every 
opportunity is given to every prisoner to 
learn a trade in the prison and to be a better 


person socially. 
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The following are the activities of the 
Prisons Department to reclaim the prisoner by 
making the prison administration to foster 
self-determination in every prisoner to be pre- 
pared to face his responsibility, fairly and 
squarely : — 


(1) Physical and Mental Health:— The 
modern prison administration has been 
geared to promote physical and mental 
health. Prisoners of sound health have been 
given opportunities for physical exercises. 
They are allowed to play games. They are 
allowed to play matches with outside teams 
in order that wholesome social contacts can 
promote social feelings and instincts. 


Literacy classes are conducted regularly. 
Government have encouraged the purchase 
of new books to augment the prison libraries. 
In some prisons, there are circulating libra- 
ries. There are teachers who are paid 
for conducting literacy classes. Newspapers 
are regularly supplied to the libraries. 


Emotional and Cultural Integration.— 
Radios have been provided in most of the 
prisons. It is not a luxury. It is a means to 
integrate emotions. The prisoners have 
dramatic clubs. They stage dramas. They 
give their performances on the All-India 
Radio programmes. This is to engage the 
leisure hours in a social way, which, if not 
channelled properly, will dissipate human 
energy in anti-social ways. Prisoners ‘have 
been encouraged to stage dramas. They have 
been allowed to participate in public functions 
and also in Radio programmes. These 
reforms of the Government are expected to 
leave a lasting impression on the minds of 
those who participate in such activities, to 
become better men. 


Moral and Religious Instruction.—Gov- 
ernment are re-organising the moral instruc- 
tion in prisons by enlisting the most suitable 
citizens for reorientating the Moral Instruc- 
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tion Classes. The emphasis is laid on the 
practice of right living. 


The Government have ordered the well- 
behaved prisoners to move freely in the 
prison at the discretion of the Superintendent. 
As the individual strengthens his moral 
character, the restrictions on his freedom in 
the Prison are relaxed. As he shows more and 
more responsibility, the prisoner is promoted 
from maximum custody to minimum custody, 
and accordingly even his interviews with his 
relatives are in an atmosphere of self- 
respect, since the treatment programme and 
the pattern for rehabilitation are not to do 
any more harm to the prisoner’s personality 
than the loss of freedom which constitutes 
imprisonment as a punishment. 


Self-determinism in Prison—The old 
custodial prison system had no phase of self- 
determination. There were regimentation and 
mass control, Under the present Policy of 
Government, the prisoners are encouraged 
to have a panchayat system, which is elected 
and changeable from time to time subject to 
evincing keen interest in social welfare in 
prisons. This system has been functioning in 
major prisons. 


The prisoners observe certain festivals and 
the Government have kindly sanctioned the 
issue of the special diet for the prisoners on 
the Fast-Days. Similarly, Government have 
sanctioned the issue of special food on 
important national and religious festivals. 


The Prison Industries ——The prison indus- 
tries motivate active participation on a 
voluntary basis in the prison industry. The 
prison industries stimulate the formation of 
industrious habits. Government have attached 
great importance to train prisoners in various 
new industries. Government have expanded 
the old industries and have started new 
industries in the Prisons. Forty new power 
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looms have been purchased to train prisoners 
as modern textile workers; forty sewing 
machines with electric motors are being 
installed to make tailoring a source of liveli- 
hood. The old carpentry section is being 
renovated with machines to make production 
both fast and cheap. The cottage industries 
are given appropriate importance in training 
the prisoners. 


The Wage System.—Government are con- 
sidering a full-wage scheme in the prisons as 
remuneration for full task of work given by 
a prisoner, to act as an incentive to develop 
industrious and honest habits in a skilled 
worker. For this purpose Government 
requested an officer of the Industries and 
Commerce department to submit a Scheme. 


The officer has already submitted the 
scheme and the same is under examination 
with a view to implementing the various 
suggestions contained therein. It has all along 
been the practice of the Government all over 
to maintain the prisoners at the cost of the 
rate-payers without deriving any benefit from 
them. This practice is considered inadequate. 
The prisoner who has committed an offence 
outside for reasons which may or may not 
be within his control, should eke out 
his livelihood and to sustain himself even 
while he is inside the prison. It is for this 
purpose that Government have been think- 
ing of introducing the Wage Earning Scheme 
in all the prisons by starting several 
Crafts and Industries. The prisoner will be 
paid his wages and he will be required to 
meet his maintenance charges and also per- 
form the task work. By this method the 
prisoner will develop a sense of self-reliance 
and learn the craftsmanship in the Industries 
assigned to him. If the prisoner works 
harder he may be able to save some money 
for sending it to the members of his family 
or his relatives. If a person is in the prison 
the dependent members of his family may 
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go astray creating more problems for the 
society. By the Prison Wage system, the 
Prisoner while in the Prison can maintain 
himself as well as the members of his family. 
This is a novel experiment which is going to 
be implemented very soon. 


The Canteen System—In most of the 
major prisons as directed by Government, 
prisoners’ canteens are in operation. The 
prisoners purchase cheap and homely eat- 
ables out of their wages. Even the canteen 
has been intended by Government as an 
incentive to hard work, 


Rehabilitating Mentally and Physically 
Sick Prisoners ——Government have earmarked 
the T.B. Sanatorium at Bellary as a receiving 
centre for treating all prisoners suffering from 
chronic T.B. There is a special ward in that 
hospital for the prisoners suffering from 
T.B. It is considered that physical ailments 
cause a precipitation to crime in certain 
cases. Government have issued instructions 
to make expert treatment available to. the 
prisoners with chronic T.B., such expert treat- 
ment being a means to rehabilitate a T.B. 
patient. 


The Border Line Mental . Cases.—The 
Government have directed that prisoners 
suffering from mental diseases should be 
referred to psychiatrists. The Bangalore 
Central Jail has been earmarked as a 
receiving centre for all border-line mental 
cases for taking advantage of the mental hos- 
pital and the Institute of Mental Hygiene in 
Bangalore. 


Released Prisoners’ Open Air Agricultural 
Farms.—The Government have now proposed 
to start an Open Air Agricultural Farm in 
Hunsar for the settlement of the discharged 
prisoners. Government consider that a well- 
behaved prisoner, who is capable of becoming 
good, should not again be left to the cruel 
circumstances, for he may not, in all proba- 
bilities, become a better prisoner. 
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The talents acquired within the prison may 
go waste unless the discharged prisoner is 
given an opportunity to resettle soon. It is 
the intention of the Government to rehabi- 
litate most of the well-behaved and good 
prisoners discharged from prisons. 


The Prisoners’ Sports Meet.— The prison- 
ers who have shown regularly good conduct 
and self-responsibility, have been given an 
opportunity to participate in the Mysore State 
Prisoners’ Sports Meet. Prisoners come from 
all the major prisons in the State. Some of 
them are Lifers. Even during the period of 
imprisonment; opportunities are given to them 
to develop their body and mind, and 
their moral and social life by participation in 
sports activities. There are about 250 prison- 
ers from all over the State taking part in the 
Sports Meet. They are given opportunities 
in a suitable climate to protect the body and 
the mind, and to foster moral social and cul- 
tural accomplishments as the prisoners exit 
from prison custody to freedom. There 
are three stages of rehabilitation from prison 
custody to freedom. The Government 
encourage the Prisoners’ Sports activities in 
the open Public Stadium in Bangalore as a 
Pre-Release Rehabilitation Programme, so 
that the well-behaved prisoner is trained and 
taken from one stage of maximum custody 
to minimum custody, until he exists as citizen. 


The Treatment of Young Offenderss»—The 
Mysore Government have reorganisd the Old 
Prison System for the juveniles between 16 
and 21 years into Correctional Institutions for 
them. The Government have given primary 
care and importance to the reformation of 
juvenile offenders. The treatment of the 
adolescent offenders is not to repress but to 
reform them. 


Principles of Treatment of Young 
Offenders. The Government have formulated 
new methods of treating the young offenders. 


The treatment is positive and effective in 
correction rather than negative and repressive. 
The principle is put into practice of the idea 
of training the deviated youth into useful and 
productive industrial work. Character build- 
ing and shouldering of responsibility are 
imported. Literacy classes are conducted 
regularly. 

Classification of Juvenile Institutions — 
The Government value the treatment of 
minor offenders much more than that of the 
adult offenders for it is easier to reform the 
former than the latter. - 


Classification of Institutions for Adole- 
scents——The Government have classified 
Juvenile Institutions broadly into three 
categories, 


1. The Borstal School at Bangalore and 
Dharwar. 2. The Juvenile Reformatory with 
Industrial bias at Bangalore. 3. The Juvenile 
Reformatory with Agricultural bias at 
Shimoga. 

A New Borstal School was started by 
Government in 1960 in Bangalore. The dream 
of having a Borstal School as early as in 1943 
in Bangalore, was accomplished in 1960. 


The daily routine of the Borstal School is 
divided into Literary Education and Voca- 
tional Training. The lads are trained in first 
aid and scouting and they are given plenty 
of games in the evenings. There are special 
moral instructiors to guide them. The lads 
spend their time in useful ways. There are 
regular physical exercises, games and drill. The 
Borstal School has a band, and the lads inte- 
rested in music and other hobbies are 
encouraged to the maximum. The lads are 
treated almost in a normal way as at home 
to stimulate integration of personality. There 
are school teachers for literacy education, and 
trained instructors for vocational training. 


The Juvenile Reformatory with Industrial 
Bias.—Those lads of a hardened type not com- 
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mitted by the courts to the Borstal School are 
now being treated in Juvenile Reformatories 
with a separate enclosure and in a separate 
yard of the Bangalore Central Prison. They 
are treated on the same lines as the Borstal 
School lads, but discipline is a little more 
strict, but at the same time discipline is little 
more educative. 

The Juvenile Reformatory with Agri- 
cultural Bias—The Government of Mysore 
have recently directed to start a Juvenile 
Reformatory with Agricultural Bias in 
the Shimoga District Lockup. Fortysix 


acres of land, barren and uncultivated near 
about the jail, are being recovered for agricul- 
tural purposes. It is aimed that the Juvenile 
Reformatory will produce as much food as 
possible for the inmates of the Institution in 
due course of time. 
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The Problem of Social Defence against 
Crime.—A great responsibility is cast on the 
civilized society to rehabilitate these unfortu- 
nate men, once they give up their old ways 
and indicate an honest desire to lead a useful 
life. It is only with the patriotic and sym- 
pathetic outlook of the society that the offend- 
ers can be reclaimed. Men with enlightened 
social and patriotic bent of mind should 
bestow their earnest attention on the subject, 
and start voluntary associations to help the 
cause of reclaiming offenders and vagrants. 
It is only by concerted efforts on the part of 
the administrators in charge of prisons and 
enlightened and patriotic citizens of the 
society, that offences and criminality can be 
brought to the barest minimum. It is only 
then that we can claim to be members of a 
good society. 
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TRIBAL COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT SURVEY 





ProFessor INpuBHAI B. Ravat, Bs.c.; Dip. s.s.a. (T.1.s.s) 





In the following lines, the author deals with the findings of the socio-economic survey 
of the Bhills concentrated in the Khedbrahma taluka of Gujarat State. 


Professor Raval is associated with Gujarat Vidyapith, Ahmedabad. 


Introduction—A Special Multipurpose 
Development Project—An ambitious five-year 
scheme with a budget of Rupees 27 lakhs was 
launched on November 2, 1959 for the deve- 
lopment of the tribal people of the Khed- 
brahma Taluka of Gujarat State. 


There are 97 tribal villages in the project 
area of 205 square miles. According to 1951 
census the total population of the area is 
28,582 in which 25,300 (96.8 per cent) are 
tribal people. They all belong to the Bhill 
tribes. 


Socio-Economic Survey.—During the first 
three years, the Community Development 
Project spent Rupees 13,38,076.97 out of 27 
lakhs for the development of the tribal people. 
Hence it was essential to assess as to what 
extent the tribal people were benefited and 
what was the socio-economic impact of the 
development programme on the life of the 
tribal community. Such an evaluation and 
collection of facts could help the project 
authorities in the systematic planning of the 
development programmes in future. 


Hence on the invitation of the Khed- 
brahma Project Anand Ashram of Bhill Seva 
Mandal and with sincere co-operation of the 
enthusiastic Project Officer, Shri Chandubhai 
Patel, we carried out a socio-economic survey 
of the project area on behalf of Gujarat 
Vidyapith, Ahmedabad. 


Method.—The Programme Evaluation 


Organisation of the Planning Commission 


carries out evaluation surveys of the com- 
munity projects in India. But the Programme 
Evaluation Organisation evaluates the impact 
of the projects mainly from the assessment of 
the achievements of the physical targets of the 
Community Development Projects of the 
whole of India, and also lacks the adequate 
sample. We have adopted the method 
of surveying Tribal families of the project area 
so that much more exact assessment of the 
socio-economic impact of the development 
programmes of the project could be made. 


In November 1959, with a team of the 
undergraduates of Mahadev Desai College 
of Social Service, Gujarat Vidyapith, 
Ahmedabad trained in methodology of Social 
Research, we carried out a socio-economic 
sample survey of 459 (7.9 per cent) families 
of varying socio-economic levels from 25 
(25.7 per cent) villages of the project area. 
Professor Malkani, in the Socio-Economic 
Survey of Baroda City (1954-55), had taken 
a sample of 9.7 per cent families and Dr. 
Gadgil, in Poona—A Socio-Economic Survey 
had a sample of 7 to 8 per cent families. 


Our main findings were as follows: 


Per Capita Annual Income has risen to 
Rs. 101/- i.e, a 22 per cent Increase. 


When the project started in 1956 per capita 
annual income of the tribal people of the 
area was Rs. 70/- only. In 1957, at the end 
of the first year of the project, that comes to 
Rs. 83/- and still further there is an increase 
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of 22 per cent in 1958, which comes to 
Rs. 101/-. 


Thus, there is a tremendous increase in the 
income of the tribal people, because they have 
learnt new methods of agriculture, introduced 
cotton cultivation. There is 53 per cent 
increase in the land under irrigation within 
first three years of the project with supply of 
better seeds, manures and fertilizers and use 
of improved agricultural implements. This 
has increased the agricultural production by 
12 per cent per annum. In 1956 per acre yield 
of wheat, rice, maize and cotton was 280, 
174, 340 and 69 Ibs. respectively and in 1958 
that comes to 372, 340, 656 and 240 lbs. 
respectively showing 13.3 95.4, 92.9 and 246.9 
per cent increase respectively. 


Impact of Co-operative Movement.—There 
is 90 per cent increase in the co-operative 
organisations during three years. 38.6 per 
cent heads of our 459 sample families were 
members of co-operative societies and 98.3 
per cent were aware of the co-operative 
societies. In 1956-57 money-lenders were 
lending money to 67.4 per cent of the peo- 
ple and co-operative credit facilities were 
provided to only 26.1 per cent of the people. 
And within two years, in 1958, credit facilities 
were provided to 34.9 per cent of the peo- 
ple by the co-operative organisations and 
money lenders were lending money to 59.3 
per cent of the people. , 


Spread of Education and Social Change.— 
In 1954 there was only one per cent literacy 
in the tribal area, and now it shows increase 
of 6.9 per cent in 1954 which comes to 7.9 
per cent. In 1959 percentage of primary 
education was 18.3 per cent and that of adult 
literacy is 10.2 per cent. 


It must be noted that Social Education has 
proved an effective tool of social change in 
the Bhill society. It has become an effective 
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organ of socio-economic revolution affecting 
the minds and more of the society, 53.4 per 
cent of the heads of our sample families 
believe in educating their daughters; 59.7 
per cent wish that their sons should go in 
services as talatis, teachers, gram-sevaks, or 
become lawyers, and 40.3 per cent wish to join 
their sons in agriculture and 33.4 per cent of 
the total saving is invested in co-operatives 
and National Saving Scheme. In 1956, 58.9 
per cent of the people were incurring debt for 
their marriage and death expenses and only 
23.6 per cent for well, land and house-build- 
ing. Now in 1959, 74.1 per cent of the people 
incurred debt for agriculture, land, well and 
house-building and only 25.9 per cent for 
marriage and death expenses. 


Tribal People lagging 37 years behind: — 
In 1921 per capita annual income of India 
was Rs. 106/-. The tribal people of the area 
have Rs. 101/- in 1959. Thus even if we may 
not take into account the money value in 1921 
and 1959, and tribal people are still 37 years 
behind an average common man of India. 


And further, there are many more pro- 
blems still remaining to be solved. 81.7 per 
cent children of the school-going age are 
illiterate in comparison to educated sex ratic 
of 3:1 in India, project area has 7:1. There 
are problems of ill health and exploitation by 
the traders. problems of underemployment 
and destruction of the forests. 


Problem of Under-employment and Forest 
Development.—23 per cent of the area of the 
project is under agriculture and 61 per cent 
of the area is under forest. Inspite of the vast 
forest area the tribal people have only 2 per 
cent of the total income from forest. Because 
the forests, still being the property of the 
jagirdar, have been ruthlessly destroyed. 


Hence people do not get enough work 
throughout the year, and so 62 per cent of 
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the earners are underemployed. This is a 
severe problem. 


Recommendations.—The Report covers the 
survey of many socio-economic aspects. We 
may briefly note some of the important 
recommendations : — 


1. ABOLITION OF PRIVATE ForEST OWNER- 
SHIP 


To improve the economic life of the peo- 
ple it is urgently required to abolish private 
ownership of the forests. 


2. UNpDER-EMPLOYMENT 


To solve the problem of under-employment 
additional schemes of tribal handicraft and 
Khadi—Village industries should be started. 


3. BupDGET AND Forest EXTENSION OFFICER 


In the second stage of the five year project 
there must be the same provision of the 
budget of Rs. 27 lakhs. 


There must be separate budgets and pro- 
grammes for forest development in_ the 
project. 


Even if the forests belong to a jagirdar, 
there must be a post of a Forest Extension 
Officer in the Tribal Community Develop- 
ment Project. 


4. Youtu LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


To shoulder the responsibilities of the 
Panchayat Raj there must be special schemes 
to train the tribal youth leadership. 


5. TrrpaL RESEARCH AND_ EVALUATION 
CENTRE 


To study the process of development and 
acculturation and for the continuous evalua- 
tion of the impact of the development pro- 
grammes there is an imperative need for 
a Tribal Research Centre in Gujarat. 
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BIRTH-CONTROL AND GANDHIAN MORALITY 
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In the following lines, the author deals with one of the most controversial problems of 
morals, religion and birth-control and throws light on Gandhiji’s views on the problem. 
The author is associated with St. Joseph’s College, Bangalore. 


Introduction.—Birth-control is a question 
that pertains to man as a whole. No 
specialists be they medical men, economists, 
scientists or politicians, can :Jo justice to it if 
they study it from their isolated though 
specialised aspects. Science has progressed 
by being divided into various spheres; but 
then cases are not wanting where such a 
division of labour has had disadvantages, 
especially so when it is a science that deals 
with man. Behaviourists in the field of 
psychology and the strict adherents of 
Comte’s “scientific sociology” have thus come 
in for justified criticism, 


For man as man is a unity, a single whole 
whose diversified functions and activities do 
necessarily ave mutual repercussions. He 
thus refuses to be strictly compartmentalised 
into isolated spheres. Birth-control is an 
illustration very much to the point. It 
involves the whole man, and embraces many 
aspects of his nature. In treating about it 
one cannot but take in all these aspects. But 
as it seems this is just the point ignored by 
many who oftner than not neglect those very 
aspects which perhaps are those that really 
count. And consequently the partial solu- 
tions that are offered to this problem often 
militate against man taken as a whole. 


Gandhiji’s contribution to the question of 
birth-control comes in here. He was hailed 
as the Father of the Nation not only for the 
lion’s share that he contributed to Indian 
politics but also for the impact he had on 


every aspect of India’s life. The Gandhian 
revolution did not merely extend to the 
political, economic and social life of India, but 
it also affected the moral and the spiritual. 
And he was drawn into the birth-control 
question because for him it had a moral and 
religious aspect which he saw was badly 
neglected or completely ignored. 


To introduce morals and religion in a 
question like birth-control only complicates 
matters. But there is no escape from it for 
the concrete man is a sum total of economic, 
social, moral and other aspects which 
necessarily have an intrinsic interplay in him. 
Further, any solution that can be offered to 
any problem of such a complex being as man 
seems ultimately reducible to the philosophy 
of man. For a pragmatic materialist who 
considers man as nothing more than a 
specialised animal the solution must be one 
which contradicts that of a spiritualist for 
whom the intellect, freedom, morality, 
etc. in man, differentiate man essentially 
from a brute. This at once leads us into 
deeper waters, and the controversy centres 
round such things as freedom and morality 


in man which demand a solution first. Unless 


one comes to a conclusive stand on these 
matters, questions like that of birth-control 
are bound to be treated superficially as they 
are regretfully done so. 


In this context again, Gandhiji enters the 
field. He was inclined to treat the problems 
of the Indian society at their root causes. 
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The remarkable consistency of this approach 
to these vastly diversified problems resulted 


from his peculiar philosophy of man. It was 
because he applied the conclusions he drew 
from it to various fields of activity that we 
find a marvellous unity in his life-work. It 
would be missing the whole point if we ignore 
this fact in the Gandhian contribution to the 
question of birth-control. For the coherence 
of his thought and all his views in this line 
derive from this his philosophy of man. 

We shall, therefore, first briefly indicate 
nobility as evidenced in his morality and 
the Gandhian view of man, his dignity and 
human love. 


Philosophy of Human Personality: — The 
one basic concept in the Gandhian view of 
human nature is that man is neither a pure 
spirit nor a brute. He is a strange combination 
of spirit and matter so aptly summed up in 
the word “person” as distinct from an 
“individual”. Very few in history have 
lapsed into the theory of “angelism”, while 
those who have reduced man to mere matter 
or the brute are legion. So naturally Gandhiji 
who steers the middle course is at pains to 
show man not as distinct from a pure spirit, 
but as distinct from an animal. 


For Gandhiji the “essential distinction bet- 
ween man and brute’”* derives from the 
spiritual element that lies in man, and which 
he called the Power of God. “God” he said 
“is an Unseen Power residing within us and 
nearer to us than finger nails”.? This godlike 
power in us can be specified as our spiritual 
faculties of intelligence and will. That is 


why Gandhiji says: “Man has reason, dis- 





1Harijan, November 21, 1936. 
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crimination and free will such as it is. The 
brute has no such thing”.* That is also why 
he held “that it is man’s special privilege and 
pride to be gifted with the faculties of head 
and heart both; that he is a thinking no less 
than a feeling animal, as the very derivation 
of the word, man (¥qqsq) shows; and 
(that) to renounce the sovereignty of reason 
over the blind instincts is, therefore, to 
renounce man’s estate”.* Gandhiji does not 
deny our common factor with the brute, but 
it is precisely the non-animal factor that 
specifies man and merits him all the dignity 
of his personality and its inviolable rights. 
“We were born with brute strength” he 
asserts, ‘“‘but we were born to realise God who 
dwells in us. That indeed is the privilege of 
man and it distinguishes him from the brute 
creation”. ° 

It was this conviction about the essential 
superiority of man over the animal that gave 
rise to the far-reaching conclusions for which 
he gave his life. The spirit in man gives.-rise 
to his absolute dignity and his absolute rights. 
And for these rights Gandhiji fought in an 
attempt to bring back human values, for 
example, to the peasants and workers in the 
economic field, to the women and untouch- 
ables in the social. It was again this dignity of 
human nature that gave rise to the Gandhian 
doctrine of “satyagraha and ahimsa, a doctrine 
of love or charity”,® which urges the satya- 
grahi to be ready “to die in the attempt to 
make the opponent see the truth”. * Indeed, 
all the characteristic doctrines of Gandhiji 
either have their origins in this or at least 
are in harmony with it. Among them is the 
doctrine of morality. 





*Selections From Gandhi, ed. N. K. Bose, Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishing House, 


1951, p. 8. 
8Young India, June 3, 1926. 
*Harijan, November 21, 1936. 
SHarijan, February 1, 1935. 


*Quoted in Mahatma Gandhi, Essays and Reflections, ed. S. Radhakrishnan, London: 


George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1939, p. 311 


™. K. Gandhi, Speeches and Writings, 4th edition, Madras: G. A. Natesan and Co, p. 504. 
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Gandhian Morality.—The spiritual nature 
of man is at the basis of the other distinguish- 
ing feature in man, his morality, which is 
ultimately associated with man’s obligation 
as a free being consciously to obey the law 
of his spiritual nature. Gandhiji admits the 
paradoxical nature of man which has in it 
an urge for “hankering after the brute 
instinct”. * That is why he often described 
morality in terms of self-restraint. “Man”, 
he said, “is higher than the brute in his 
moral instincts....Man is superior to the 
brute in as much as he is capable of self- 
restraint and sacrifice, of which the brute is 
incapable”.* Hence the morality and dignity 
of man require “obedience to a higher law 


(than the brute’s), to the strength of the 


spirit”.?° 

Morality, Gandhiji admits, is a necessary 
conclusion from man’s spiritual faculty—his 
liberty or freedom. He tells us that “freedom 
in fact is both the necessary condition and 
result of morality”."* For it is due to his free 
nature that man consciously and freely 
becomes the cause of his actions, and ex- 
periences a responsibility towards them in the 
form of remorse or joy as far as they are 
ordained to attain his true destiny. There- 
fore, Gandhiji affirmed that where there is 
no freedom “there can be no question of 
morality”. ** Again comparing man with the 
animal he concludes: “The animal is not a 
free agent and knows no distinction between 
virtue and vice”.™* 


It is essential to note that morality does not 
connote something mystical. It is as much a 
fact in man as is, say his sensation or intellec- 

8Harijan February 1, 1935. 
®*Young India, June 3, 1926. 
10Young India, August 11, 1920. 


tion. For morality ultimately defines man’s 
obligation to understand his own nature and 
thus to help it flower forth in all its fulness, 
both in the physical and the spiritual line. 
Thus, an act is immoral when it deliberately 
frustrates or hinders the essential growth of 
human nature. 

Another Gandhian derivation from the 
same noble conception of man is the sublime 
idea of human love and marriage, which is 
again very pertinent to our subject. 


The Sublimity of Marriage —What makes 
marriage something far superior and trans- 
cending a mere physical contract is precisely 
the supra-physical or supra-material element 
in man. Marriage is thus no mere union of 
individuals but an indissoluble bond between 
two persons who out of love offer them- 
selves one to the other for the completion of 
their personalities. All this, as is evident, is 
a necessary conclusion from the Gandhian 
notion of human personality. Therefore, he 
says that “the ideal is to look upon marriage 
as a sacrament” and not “a purely physical 
union”, ** 

The purpose of such a union, therefore, 
rises beyond mere physical enjoyment. 
“Rightly speaking, the true purpose of marri- 
age,” Gandhiji says, “should be and is intimate 
friendship and companionship between man 
and woman”.'® This aspect of loving 
partnership found in the human species algne 
at once transforms even those things which we 
possess in common with the brute. Marriage 
becomes a “consecration” and a “sublimation 
of the sexual passion” **. Though the natural 
purpose of matrimony remains as the “desire 


11Quoted in M. Prasad, Social Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi, Gorakpur: 
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for progeny”’,’’ this too gets utterly trans- 
formed. The beast has no desire for progeny 
but is blindly driven by instrinct to fulfil the 
law of nature. But for man “the creation of 
a new life is nearest the divine”.*® 

We must get to the true meaning of 
Gandhiji, for he is accused of having over- 
intellectuallised the sexual instinct, and this 
too is the cardinal point at issue in his debates 
on the birth-control question. First of all, he 
never asked anyone to ignore sex, but he did 
ask people to keep the distinction clear bet- 
ween love and lust. He never denied the 
inseparable sense-pleasure accompanying the 
married state. But he reminded people that the 
nobility of man consists in focussing the atten- 
tion not on the animal side but on the human 
value in marital relations. He said: sex 
urge is a fine and noble thing. There is 
nothing to be ashamed of in it. But it is 
meant only for the act of creation. Any other 
use of it is a sin against God and humanity”. 
But he did not go to the other extreme; 
“I do not believe in Platonic marriages,” 
he said. 

History, experience and psychology have 
corroborated Gandhiji’s oft repeated convic- 
tion that where sacrifice and generosity ruled 
over egoism and concupiscene, marriage 
bonds have been the strongest, enduring and 
ideally heroic. He spoke of his own experience. 
“TI know,” he said, “from my own experience, 
that as long as I looked upon my, wife 
carnally, we had no real understanding. Our 
love did not reach a high plane. There was 
affection between us always, but we came 
closer and closer the more we, or rather I 
became restrained”.*° That again goes to 
prove his thesis; “Marriage, for te satisfac 


1*Herijan, April 24, 1937, 
18Harijan, February 1, 1935. 
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tion of sexual appetite, is no marriage. It is 
vyabhicar—concupiscene”.** Lust alone 
cannot preserve the marriage bond. Perhaps 
it is not fully ruled out, since marriage is 
union of persons, and sex is a constituent of 
the human person. But it is love not lust 
that is the dominant feature in wedlock, and 
love is intimately bound up with generosity, 
sacrifice and self-restraint. 


These preliminary considerations are 
essential for any understanding of the mind 
of Gandhiji on birth-control. It is from his 
angle that he took stand ‘against contraceptive 
methods, and advanced his many refutations 
against those who advocated them. It is ne- 
cessary to emphasise this point repeatedly, 
because, lacking an understanding of it, 
people have declared Gandhiji’s views on 
birth-control to be outmoded, or too idealistic, 
and hence worth little consideration. But that 
is gross injustice to the Mahatma, for no one 
has a right to ignore a person’s views just 
because one does not like them. 


Gandhiji and Birth-Control_—At the outset 
mention should be made of Gandhiji’s sense 
of fairplay. His revolt against contraceptives 
was also an emotional one. But he was too 
noble to condemn it on that ground alone. He 
did his best to study the other side of the 
question. Only afterwards did he announce: 
“I have come to the deliberate conclusion 
that. . .there is no case for the use of contra- 
ceptives”.** “My opposition to contracep- 
tives,” he explained, “is based on merits”.”* 
He had patiently studied the arguments for 
the use of birth-control, for example, “that if 
births are not regulated, overpopulation will 
ensue; 3 individual families will be pauperised 


19Quoted in L. Fischer, Lo ol of M. Gandhi, London: Jonathan Cape, 1952, p. 331. 
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and their children will be ill-fed, ill-clothed 
and _ill-educated”;** that contraceptives 
were needed to emancipate women from their 
slavery, to have better and desired children, 
etc. He did not deny some merit for such 
reasoning, but yet he said that such an “argu- 
ment has failed to convince me”, because 
“it is too heavy a price to pay for any possible 
immediate gain”.*> He found there were 
more weighty arguments against it than for it. 

Argument from Morality.—Given the con- 
cept of morality and marriage that Gandhiji 
deduced from the nature of man, there was 
no other course but oppose every kind 
of artificial means to regulate births. And 
oppose it he did with all his might. He drew 
on the nature of man himself to advance his 
main arguments § against _ birth-control 
practices, and this by far was his pet method. 

As it appears his underlying basis for such 
an argument was the immorality of the act 
of frustrating one of the noblest faculties in 
man. Sex is primarily meant for procreation. 
You thwart it when you deliberately frustrate 
its natural end in the very act of its function- 
ing, and thus make its subsidiary end 
dominate over the primary. It becomes “lust 
the moment you make it(sex) a means for 
the satisfaction of the animal needs”,?* and 
thus frustrate the end of marriage. The 
analogy of lying is to the point. The intrinsic 
evil of the lie depends on the frustration of 
the faculty of truth in its very act. Gandhiji 
gives also the analogy of eating.2” And 
the classic example among the Romans of the 
refined way of practising gluttony comes 
spontaneously to the mind. 

Let us repeat that the argument proceeds 
from the nature of man from which flows the 


24M. K, Gandhi, Key to Health, Ahmedabad: 
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greatness of human marriage. “Human 
society is a ceaseless growth, an unfoldment 
in terms of spirituality....Thus marriage 
must be considered to be a sacrament 
imposing discipline upon the partners. ..”** 
The dignity of man lies not so much on his 
body as on his soul. Therefore, Gandhiji said 
that “we have to regulate the body in the 
light of the laws that govern the soul”.”® 
And logically he concluded that “it is a mis- 
take to institute a comparison between man 
and the brute”.*® For Gandhiji has repeated 
time and again that man differs essentially 
from the animal. Man has to study his 
‘nature at its best” and follow it, not study 
and follow the nature even of the highest 
animal, or, as Gandhiji has put it, man cannot 
“do even what the king of the forest does”.*’ 

This cuts the ground under the feet of the 
advocates of birth-control. For they have 
either to admit morality in man while admit- 
ting that man differs essentially from the 
brute; or deny man’s moral sense or explain 
it away by reducing man to the status of a 
highly evolved animal differing only in degree 
and not in nature from the brute. In the first 
position birth-control becomes illicit and a sin 
against conscience. So the only logical course 
is to deny morality in man. 

The Question of Morality.—But the fact is 
that most of the birth-control advocates do 
not see the logical extreme of their position. 
For propagation of contraceptives supposes 
the repudiation of morality, and that is con- 
sistent only if we subscribe to gross materialism 
which takes man to be nothing more 
than a queer agglomeration of atoms. Morality 
is reduced to expediency or utilitarianism of 
William James, or is explained away as 
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a socialogical phenomenon having no intrinsic 
basis in the nature of man. With such 
pragmatism and “situational morality”. 
Gandhiji’s arguments hold no water. He knew 
his arguments would “make little appeal to 
those who regard the old ideals about 
marriage as superstition. My argument is only 
addressed to those who regard marriage as a 
sacrament... .””** 


But Gandhiji was prepared to show that 
marriage is a sacrament, that there is such a 
thing like morality and a difference between 
good and evil, “the devil and the divine”.** 
This of course shunts the discussion on to the 
philosophy of man. We have exposed 
Gandhiji’s mind earlier. He was ready to set 
aside all sentimentality and invoke the aid of 
reason alone. “The question for me is past 
the stage of quotations. What has cold reason 
to say on the point under discussion?”** 


Gandhiji, to consolidate his stand, has not 
attempted a refutation of. materialism. But 
countless philosophers and thinkers have 
pointed to its absurdity. To say that 
man is nothing more than a package of 
atoms is to say that the Taj Mahal is nothing 
more than mere stone, or Kalidasa’s 
Shakunthala is nothing more than a juxtaposi- 
tion or a collection of letters. But it is miss- 
ing the point to ignore the higher and 
intangible element that they contain and 
which defines them as it defines all other 
beings in their gradation of perfections. 
Shakunthala contains in it the artistic genius 
of Kalidasa which has sent hearts into 
raptures; the Taj contains in it the conception 
of an artist that has made it a wonder of the 
world: man contains in himself the concep- 
tion of the Divine Artist, a spirit that can 
rise above its material component and attain 


*1Harijan, March 21, 1936. 
22Harijan, February 1, 1935. 
33 Harijan, ag 4, 1936. 
34Harijan, 
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to absolute truths in science and philosophy. 
Our senses cannot touch it but our intellect 
can perceive it. Again it is only wanton 
blindness that can ignore the moral sense in 
man arising from his free nature that gives 
an inescapable sense of responsibility and 
thus raises him far above the animal kingdom. 
That is the reason why materialism as a 
philosophy has never had much of a following 
among great philosophers as such, either in 
the West or in the East, either in ancient times 
or in modern. 


Gandhiji saw instinctively as any normal 
man unbiased by philosophy sees the supra- 
material nature of man, from which morality 
has taken its origin. There are in us, he 
admitted, laws which are unchangeable and 
capable of being understood and followed by 
the whole of humanity. There would be 
difference of degree, not of kind in their appli- 
cation.** Because they steam necessarily 
from man’s nature they are not dependent on 
the whims and fancies of individuals. “Even 
as because many people will be untruthful 
and violent, humanity may not lower its 
standard, so also” Gandhiji insisted, “though 
many even the majority, may not respond to 
the message of self control, we may not lower 
our standard”.** A gang of bandits does 
not disprove the existence of state law, nor 
do the assertions of sophisticated philosophers, 
and the ignoring of their moral sense by some 
degenerates, annihilate the objectivity of 
morality. 


Thus birth-control remains self condemned 
in as much as it is untruthful to man’s moral 
nature. “Truth is not truth merely because 
it is ancient,” Gandhiji has said. “Nor is it 
necessarily to be regarded with suspicion 


because it is ancient.” There are some fun- 
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damentals of life, which may not be lightly 
given up because they are difficult of enforce- 
ment in one’s life.** “Birth-control means 
a revaluation of the social ideals hitherto 
prized as precious treasure”.** And so far 
as it touches the essence of morality it also 
means the repudiation of human nature as 
such, 

The Argument Again.—-Gandhiji was 
“impressed” by the “great zeal” of the birth- 
control advocates, but he said, “I should be 
false to my God who is Truth if I concealed 
my belief from them”.*® He frankly said 
that “the greatest disservice protagonists of 
contraceptives are rendering to the youth of 
India is to fill people’s minds with what ap- 
pears to me to be wrong ideology”.*® And 
these ideologies are an insult to our nature. 
For “the difference between a prostitute and a 
woman using contraceptives is only this that 
the former sells her body to several men, the 
He termed 
them “suicidal”, in the sense that “these 
methods make man lower than the brute: 
they are immoral”’.*? So again and again 
he harped on the unreasoned -betrayal of 
human nature. “The greatest harm,” he said 
“done by that propaganda lies in its rejection 
of the old ideal and substitution in its place 
of one which, if carried out, must spell the 
moral and the physical extinction of the 
race”.4? He made passionate appeals to the 
nation’s youth to be reasonable. “Let the 
young men and women of India,” he warned, 
“beware of this false god and guard the 
treasure with which God has _ blessed 
OT 5, 
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So the Gandhian dilemma stands out in all 
its menacing clarity. Either repudidate and 
deny all morality in man or give up the con- 
traceptive methods. It would be wanting in 
intellectual honesty to camouflage the contra- 
ceptive methods under vestiges of morality. 
Or if morality is explained away as a socio- 
logical need then one must be able to defend 
it rationally. Yet the fact remains that there 
is no power on earth that can check the ridi- 
culous conclusions that flow from such facts 
as the liberty in man, which (conclusions) 
were translated into real life by the 
existentialists in Europe to the dumb horror 
of society. Besides it is just on the plea of 
social necessity that Hitler massacred more 
than five million Jews, and Russia herds up- 
wards of fifteen million people in concentra- 
tion camps.**® According to this criterion 
they have done the best thing in the world! 

To divert the main theme for a moment, 
such arguments at once raise many other 
issues. For instance, what is the role of the 
State or Government in such a problem as 
birth-control? It is not necessary to discuss 
and prove here that ultimately the State is the 
product of and, therefore, must remain sub- 
servient to individuals. This position rightly 
understood is the stand taken by Gandhiji. 
But it is to the point to note that the State is 
the guardian of the family and the society, and 
hence has a duty to note and solve the popu- 
lation problem of the country. But the ques- 
tion here is whether it has a right to propagate 
contraceptive methods to solve such a 
problem. This, as is clear, again resolves into 
the question of philosophy and morality. As 
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Gandhiji said, “the evil arising from adultery 
and prostitution is a vital question of religion 
and morality and cannot be fully dealt with 
in a treatise on health”.** It is truer to say that 
artificial birth-control is more a question of 
philosophy and morality than of economics 
and health. The State has no right to ignore 
such vital issues. Neither has it any right to 
impose its own philosophy and morals on the 
citizens. This is not to deny the population 
problem that stares the government in the 
face, and the government’s obligation to take 
up the challenge even exercising its rightful 
authority over individuals and families for the 
sake of the common good. But it is also the 
government’s grave duty to take the moralist’s 
view into consideration in attempting a solu- 
tion to it. 

Thus, it appears that the greatest argument 
Gandhiji gave against artificial birth-control 
is on moral grounds. Taking for granted the 
sincerity and honest consistency of his 
opponents who, at least in India, would not 
deny the dignity and superiority of man over 
the animal, he constantly pointed out the 
blatant immorality intrinsic to contraceptive 
methods. The frustration of the moral faculty 
in its very operation is immoral. “Criminal 
folly,” he termed it “with deliberate inten- 
tion” to allow the life giving seed “to run 
to waste”.*® For him it was as “clear as day- 
light that abortion was a crime”.** Or again: 
“It isa sin to bring forth unwanted children, 
but I think it is a greater sin to avoid the con- 
sequences of one’s own action. It simply 
unmans man”.*’ The ultimate reason of it 
all is that it is a negation of man’s nature and 
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an obstacle to his destiny. “I hold this 
desire (for sexual gratification) as unnatural 
in the human species, and its satisfaction 
detrimental to the spiritual progress of the 
human family”.*® 


Argument from Experience —Apart from 
this moral argument Gandhiji had other 
reasons to show the unreasonableness of the 
contraceptive methods. The first of these 
arguments was from the psychological angle. 
He kept on repeating in season and out that 
such methods would only throw open the 
flood-gates of vice for the ruin of mankind. 


Gandhiji shrewdly saw that though science 
may check the physical dangers of the birth- 
control methods, they would still continue to 
be harmful “because they increase the 
appetite which grows with every feed”.** 
That would mean “incalculable moral harm” 
to individual and society, “disruption of man 
as moral being”,°° and “moral deterioration” 
of mankind as such.** Nehru and others 
might deny it but the inexorable logic of 
human nature would make man “powerless 
to resist” his downward march into ruinous 
chaos.** The underlying supposition of 
birth-control practices is to cater to man’s 
animal indulgence; the lawyer’s mind in 
Gandhiji at once drew the conclusion: “Self- 
indulgence obviously can never be an ideal. 
There can be no limit to the practice of an 
ideal”.** Specially as to the ideal that is in 
question here, it does not need a Gandhiji to 
see where it would have its finale. “This 
(sexual) craving is stronger than the strongest 
intoxicant which has ever enslaved man”."* 
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If the birth-control methods continue “put- 
ting a premium upon vice”,®* “the strong 
wine of libertinism”*®* will doubtless turn man 
into a raving monster. 

Gandhiji pleaded with the advocates of 
artificial methods to consider the ruinous 
consequences their action implied. By sheer 
sense of logic he told them: “Any large use 
of the methods is likely to result in the dis- 
solution of marriage bond and in free love. 
If a man may indulge in animal passion for 
the sake of it, what is he to do whilst he is, 
say, away from his home for any length of 
time, or when he is engaged as a soldier in 
a protracted war, or when his wife is too ill 
to permit him the indulgence without injury 
to her health notwithstanding the artificial 
method ?”* 

The birth-control, as Chesterton once 
observed, there is neither birth nor control, 
and so Gandhiji could conclude that “it is 
impossible to confine their (contraceptives) 
use to married women”.®*® “When _ the 
method gains the stamp of respectability, it 
will be a rage among boys and girls to satisfy 
their urge among members of their own 
sex”.5® Speaking of the complications 
created for the reformers who propogate 
purity of life, he said: “I know what havuc 
secret vice has played among school boys and 
school girls”.°° Far from being confined to 
the regulation of progeny alone, “from its 
natural consequence (it) must lead to 
hideous promiscuity and condonation, it not 
endorsement, of unnatural vice’. He 


spoke of facts: “Wherever contraceptive 
practices have taken root they have let loose 
a host of evils which even he who runs can 
see”.®? Another time he remarked: “No 
array, however brilliant, of medical men can 
disprove the ruin which I have witnessed of 
hundreds of youths who have indulged their 
passions even though it may be with their 
own wives”.% 

Not to speak of the economic ruin, the 
moral ruin that has struck the West is an 
eloquent corroboration of Gandhiji’s argu- 
ment. Not only does one notice the growing 
immorality in world politics, but morality in 
general is racing downhill in many European 
countries. England, Sweden and Japan, not 
to mention France and the rest, prove the 
fact amply.** In some Italian towns, it is 
said, sexual morality is alarmingly low 
among the youth.®* In America up to 83 per 
cent of divorces are from marriages in which 
there are no children; and the divorce rate 
is one for every 3 marriages.** Before the 
Reds declared abortion and free love to be 
bourgeois vices, up to 44 per cent of the 
registered marriages, in Moscow alone, ended 
in the divorce courts.” 

Gandhiji warned the blind enthusiasts that 
“it is easy enough to trifle with youthful 
nature. It will be difficult to undo the evil 
effects of such trifling”.** He expressed a 
hope in modern science which, he said, in its 
attempt to get to the root causes would 
certainly come to the conclusion that many 
human ills can be averted by checking self- 
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indulgence.* Unless that stage would come, 
he said, we by using contraceptives would 
only be recording the fleeting joy of our 
whirling round the flame like a moth."® 
Appealing to the youth he declared: “Let the 
Indian youth treasure in his heart the quota- 
tion with which M. Bureau’s book ends: ‘the 
future is for the nations who are chaste’ ”."* 
That seems almost an echo of Lacordaire’s 
reason for the ruin of civilisations: every 
civilisation dies with a cup in the hand and 
a blasphemy on the lips. 

Other Consideration—Gandhiji had be- 
come a “convinced opponent”™ of artificial 
methods early in his life. He tried to pass on 
his conviction to others. “Adoption of arti- 
ficial methods,” he foretold, “must result in 
imbecility and nervous prostration”.”* Then 
“men and women will be living for sex alone. 
They will become soft-brained, unhinged, in 
fact mental and moral wrecks”."* America 
is perhaps a proof of the truth of it. The 
mental cases in the materially most prosperous 
country in the world is alarmingly on the 
increase and the percentage is already high,””® 
sexual morality has certainly something to do 
with it. Speaking about India, of which he 
knew much more than any one else, if Nehru 
is to be believed, Gandhiji said: “The tuition 
that is needed for much married and enerva- 
ted India is not that of self indulgence with 
artificial means, but complete restraint, if only 
for the sake of regaining lost vitality”.”, 

Gandhiji’s views roused overwhelming 
opposition. Letters came flooding in from 
every quarter of the world bearing every 
concievable argument for the cause of birth- 
control; that it is necessary for economic wel- 
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fare; that the State has a duty to regulate 
births; that science has rendered the use of 
contraceptives harmless; that some self- 
indulgence is necessary outside the small 
group of mahatmas; that after all each one 
has a right to choose and decide things for 
himself; and a host of others. 

Gandhiji always published such letters in 
his paper. He also took up the challenge. First 
of all, he never disputed the real need of re- 
gulating births. “There can be,” he once 
said, “no two opinions about the necessity of 
birth-control.”"" His contention was only 
about the method to be used. As regards each 
one’s right to choose for himself, we have seen 
that it is basically a question of morals, for sex 
is not merely a biological phenomenon but has 
also a psychological, emotional and moral 
aspect. About the right of the State too, we 
have had to say how far they do extend. As for 
the harmlessness of the contraceptives 
Gandhiji produced as many weighty and trust- 
worthy scientific authorities for his cause as 
did his opponents. Besides health is neither the 
only nor the most important aspect involved 
in the problem; moreover, Gandhiji himself 
did not make much of the argument against 
health. But he once cited a quotation of 
Auguste Comte, who said that some of our 
physicians would better have been veterinary 
surgeons, incapable as they are of com- 
prehending the infinite complexity of the psy- 
chology both of the individual and the 
society: more so where moral questions are 
involved. 

The Question of Self-Restraint—Gandhiji 
answers often enough tackled the objections 
proposed not only on their superficial level 
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but cleared up the very supposition in the 
objector’s mind. Thus, he said once: “My 
quarrel with the advocates of contraceptives 
lies in their taking for granted that ordinary 
mortals cannot exercise self-control... .They 
have no right to limit the capacity of the 
soul”.’* So too another time: “The reason 
underlying the use of artificial methods is 
that indulgence is a necessity of life. Nothing 
can be more fallacious”."® He also called it 
“superstition”. First of all, such a creed was 
the very opposite of the noble Gandhian con- 
ception of man. Besides, he saw in it the 
endorsement of secret vice. Gandhiji was a 
psychologist enough to know that every plea- 
sure does not imply a necessary good. If 
self-indulgence was a law of nature it was the 
high way to the dissolution of marriage and 
family life. America’s problems of delin- 
quents is surely a proof at hand. Again 
experience also shows that “vacillation, and 
the disinclination to do hard work, the phy- 
sical inability to do strenuous labours, 
collapses of enterprises brilliantly begun, the 
want of originality, one notices so often are 
due largely to excessive indulgence”.*° So he 
added “we need to be told from the housetop 
that if we will not be a nation of manikins, we 
must conserve and add to the limited vital 
energy we are daily dissipating” .** 

His contention was that self-restraint was 
in the capacity of any and every single human 
being. He simply denied that it was meant 
for any special group. He pointed out the 
practice in the West where literally tens of 


thousands of youth vow a life of celibacy to. 


serve God and man. If a man like himself, 
Gandhiji added, given at first to lust, could do 
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it, he knew self-control was in the reach of 
all. 
But here he laboured under a disadvantage. 
They called him a Mahatma who by definition 
is a self-restrained man. Gandhiji resented it, 
and constantly repeated that he was “no more 
than an average man with less than average 
ability”.** “To dismiss my evidence as useless 
because I am popularly regarded as a 
Mahatma” he complained, “is not proper in 
a serious inquiry’”.** Of course, he knew that 
some effort was always needed, but that did 
not mean that Brahmacharya was beyond the 
reach of ordinary mortals, 
Brahmacharya.—Brahmacharya for Gandhi 
was not necessarily perpetual continence. He 
mainly advocated “married brahmacharya” 
which is the avoidance of sexual gratifica- 
tion outside the desire for progeny.** He 
ever agreed to the use of safe period 
because it “had at least an _ element 
of self-control”.*® But later he seems to 
have ruled out even this.** Perhaps in 
doing so he went a bit too far. Though the 
end of marriage remains the desire tor pro- 
geny—which means the invalidation of 
marriage itself if the aim of the couple 
is to restrict themselves to the use of the 
safe period alone—yet in grave cases the use 
of the safe period appears to be quite legiti- 
mate; since the partners do not take positive 
steps against conception while using their 
legitimate means of intercourse. ‘ 
Here too he was confronted with formid- 
able authorities who contended that self 
control is harmful to health, especially to 
mental health. But Gandhiji could find even 
more reliable authorities to prove that brahma- 
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charya was not only not harmful: but 
had positive advantages. Besides, there was 
the living example of his life and of those of 
hundreds of social workers in the East and 
the West that went to prove his point. In 
point of fact, modern psychiatry has shown 
that perversions in character result not from 
the suppression of unbridled demands of our 
lower nature but because these desires 
not being positively rejected get repressed 
in the unconscious. And that is almost 
what Gandhiji meant when he _ spoke 
from experience: “The potency of thought 
uneinbodied is far greater than that of 
thought embodied, that is translated into 
action” .** 

Brahmacharya then, was for Gandhiji “the 
only noble and straight method of birth- 
control”.** The one method to regulate births 
which was in keeping with man’s nature 
and which was at once “most desirable and 
sensible and totally harmless”, was brahma- 
charya; “any other method of birth-control 
seems useless and unthinkable”.®® But again 
be it remembered that he did not underesti- 
mate the swift material efficacy of the contra- 
ceptives to gain the desired end; but he took 
it as a “remedy worse than the disease”, doing 
“incalculable harm” to man’s highest nature. 
On -the other hand, brahmacharya which is 
man’s “conduct which puts one in touch with 
God”,®° is at once the triumph of man’s 
unique nature, because it makes him “perfect- 
ly sinless”, that is, makes him “like God”.** 

Against those who hold Gandhiji as an 
idealist we must emphasise that Gandhiji knew 


V. T. Nayak, S.-J. 


the difficulty for men to practise self-control. 
He admitted that there are two contrary pulls 
in man, and said: “man will more easily 
choose the downward course than the upward, 
especially when the downward course is pre- 
sented to him in a beautiful garb”.*? Speaking 
of himself he remarked: “Even while I am 
fifty six years, I realise how hard a thing it 
is. Every day I realise more and more that 
it is like walking on the sword’s edge and I 
see every moment the necessity of eternal 
vigilance”’.** And for that reason he admitted: 
“Of course my sympathig¢s are with the young 
men and women. I have a vivid recollection 
of my own youth. And it is because of my 
faith in the youth of the country that I am 
never tired of dealing with problems that face 
them”’.* 

Positive Measures.—He referred to his own 
experience to give practical advice on the 
attaining of self-control. The first essential 
thing is to put an end to hypocricy. He said: 
“The real difficulty, however, is that we 
vainly expect to be free from outward mani- 
festations of lust, while harbouring it in our 
minds, with the result that physically and 
mentally we become utter wrecks... .”.°> An 
unclean mind makes physical control impos- 
sible. “Without contol over the mind, mere 
physical control, even if it can be attained 
for a time, is of little or no use”.** Therefore, 
for Gandhiji “brahmacharya is not mere 
lust in thought, word and deed”.*" 

He made appeals for the propagation of 
self-control. He said we make it more 
difficult by exaggerating its difficulty. On 
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the contrary, if there was equal propaganda 
for it as there was for birth-control, things 
would take a surprising turn. He deplored 
that “there is nothing in our society today 
which would conduce to self-control. Our 
very upbringing is against it”.°* “Today our 
entire environment—our reading, thinking, 
our special behaviour—is generally calculated 
to subserve and cater for the sex urge”.® 
“Theatres and cinemas which tend to stimu- 
late passion”,’°° “the literature that is almost 
thrust on one (which) generally panders to 
the animal passion”,’** “the obscene and 
obnoxious advertisements”,'°? these are the 
modern phenomena that have pushed sex to 
the forefront to the detriment of man’s artistic, 
philosophical and other noble callings. 
These should be the things that birth-control 
zealots relentlessly fight against, rather than 
bemoan the incapacity of the ordinary man 
to master his sexual passion, which for 
centuries he has done. A religious man that 
he was also advocated “an intense living 
desire for reunion with God”, gentlemanly 
custody of the senses, and healthy habits in 
food and drink and the husbanding of one’s 
time.*°* Nobody will deny the potency of 
such means, and no gentleman can afford to 
ignore such tips. 

Lastly, let us mention his other suggestions 
to meet the population problem. This bespeaks 
his positive approach to the birth-control ques- 
tion and how he appreciated the real problem 
that the birth-control advocates were grappl- 
ing with. He was aware of the lightning pro- 
gress that science makes, and the unlimited 
possibilities of utilising the untapped 
resources of nature which invalidate the 
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second proposition of. Malthus. As the dis- 
covery of electricity and machinery has had 
revolutionary results in the past, nuclear 
science in the near future is bound to deal a 
death blow to poverty. And poverty is one 
of the most trying factors in the population 
problem, since as in a vicious circle popula- 
tion increases in leaps and bounds when peo- 
ple become poorer and poorer. We can also 
add that there is much wanting in the present 
international set up of the world’s economic 
relations. When the two-thirds of the world’s 
population is living on a starvation diet, in 
some prosperous regions vast amount of 
extra foodgrains are deliberately destroyed. 


In India Gandhiji’s relentless war against 
child marriages too has done much to the solu- 
tion of the problem. Perhaps we can draw 
still more profit from it by raising the age of 
marriage. Then there is the safeguard 
offered by nature itself. We had occasion to 
present Gandhiji’s stand on the use of the 
safe period. “An enormous amount of spade 
work lies in front of them,” he said of the 
enthusiasts that are eager to regulate the 
population but who had left untouched many 
promising fields of action.’ ‘The present 
mode of life” for instance, “has also a great 
deal to do with the evil of unchecked 
procreation’”’.?° 


Conclusion—The Gandhian contribution 
to the question of birth-control is bringipg 
back the “whole man” into the solution. 
“I claim,” he declared, “that mind or society 
is not divided into watertight compartments 
called social, political and religious. All act 
upon one another”.*°® Modern psychol 
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has fully endorsed Gandhiji’s claim. His 
insistence was that we take the moral aspect 
too into the picture. No one has a right to 
relegate or ignore one of the most important 
factors in man. 

He was even ready to defend his position 
against those who reduced morality to a 
result of environmental factors. He claimed 
that morality is an intrinsic quality in man 
consequent on his spiritual nature which is 
the real distinguishing mark and dignity of 
the human personality. He was no believer 
in the coexistence with evil just because his 
opponents were in good faith. For such good 
faith betrays one’s intellectual inconsistency 
and dishonesty which Nietzsche called the 
hard heartedness and the intellectual and 
moral slovenliness of those who would not 
face the absurd and far reaching consequencss 
of their philosophical, moral and religious 
opinions. Falsehood has to be combated, 
and truth has to be found by all means. As 
Gandhiji told one of the foreign birth-con- 
trol advocates, “you must not leave India 
until you have converted me or converted 
yourself” .*°7 
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This perhaps is the salutary lesson we 
need to learn from Gandhiji today: “Either 
convert or be converted”, i.e. strive might 
and main to attain the truth; because there 
should not be coexistence with what one con- 
siders to be really evil. This carries an added 
significance when it comes from Gandhiji 
who said he was against conversion and for 
toleration in the religious plane. But here 
the question is just the contrary fighting 
irreligion which pulls down man from his 
rightful dignity and reduces him to a beast. 
Gandhiji has said, for those who defend 
man’s moral rights and personality, ‘their 
criticism of contraceptives, and warning the 
people against their use, is part of their pro- 
paganda”.?°* Here we should not be rash to 
judge the Mahatma, for as the great socialist 
Proudhon has said, we should not conclude 
to the hardness of heart from the inflexibility 
of reason. For a Satyagrahi there is no co- 
existence with untruth, and he should be 
ready “to die in the attempt to make the 
opponent see the truth”.?® For “truth is the 
sovereign principle”, **° “God is Truth and 
Truth is God.” 
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BELIEF SYSTEMS IN FOOD OF THE TELUGU-SPEAKING PEOPLE OF 
THE TELENGANA REGION 


Miss INpIRA MAHADEVAN 





The author points out in following lines that before any attempt is made to improve 
the diets of various groups, one must try to understand the belief systems motivating the 


dietary pattern. 


The author is associated with the Nutrition Research Laboratories, Hyderabad. 


Nutrition is one of the most important 
single environmental factors affecting the 
health and well-being of man. The eating 
habits of people depend not merely on 
economic factors and availability of different 
foods, but also on the beliefs, customs, tradi- 
tions, prejudices, and practices of the com- 
munity. These attitudes and beliefs regarding 
different foods and food habits may be ter- 
med, belief systems in food of a community. 
The behaviour of an individual separately, 
or as a member of a group, is influenced by 
such belief systems. “A belief system consists 
of fundamental attitudes and values. By 
values, we mean preferences or choice, on a 
scale of things that people desire or want. 
More specifically a belief system is an organiz- 
ed body of ideas, attitudes, and convictions, 
centred around values or things regarded as 
important or precious to the group.” Culture 
therefore also enters into the food experience, 
shaping, emphasising and even choosing the 
significant factors for defining that ex- 
perience.* The general food beliefs of a com- 
munity cannot, therefore, be dismissed as 
arising from ignorance, but must be looked 


experience and thoughts of the community. 
These beliefs—partly rational and partly irra- 
tional—may not have much meaning outside 
that social context. 

Any attempt to improve the diets of popula- 
tion groups must be based on a sound under- 
standing of the belief systems motivating and 
maintaining the dietary pattern of the com- 
munity. A thorough study of such belief 
systems is thus an essential preliminary to any 
rational campaign of nutrition education 
and nutritional betterment of the community. 

Methods and ‘Materials:— In the present 
study, fifty subjects belonging to the Telengana 
region of Andhra Pradesh have been investi- 
gated. They were all Hindus, and belonged 
to the following sub-communities: 

Erkal (Basket weavers), Dakkal (Menials), 
Madiga (Cobblers), Malas (Grave diggers), 
Kammar (Blacksmiths) , Vodla (Carpenters), 
Mangala (Barbers), Sakal (Washermen), 
Ousal (Goldsmith), Sala (Weavers), Mera 
(Tailors), Kattikodu (Butchers), Balji and 
Jangan (Priests), Idiga and Goudla (Tap- 
pers), Golla and Kuruma (Cowherds and 
Shepherds), Kummar (Potters), Bestha and 
Goondla (Fishermen), Muthirasi (Builders) , 
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Kapus and Reddys (Agriculturists), Komtis 
(Traders) and Brahmins (Priests). At least 
two members belonging to each of the sub- 
communities were investigated, so as to check 
the data obtained. 

The technique employed in this study was 
personal interview with random picked 
subjects, representative of each community. 
Persons who were unable to verbalise their 
beliefs were not included in the study. The 
interview technique was preferred to rigid 
questionnaire in an attempt to obtain as 
reliable and as extensive data as possible and 
the subjects were explained what the study 
involved. A mimeographed questionnaire was 
used as the basis for eliciting the desired 
information. Verbal answers were interpreted 
specifically during the interview itself. It was 
often noted that the subjects found difficulty 
in verbalising their reasons, convictions and 
ideas, but accepted the emperical selection 
made by their elderes and predecessors. The 
interview was conducted in a sympathetic 
and non-judgemental manner. This involved 
a positive and active understanding of all the 
information that was brought out. Each 
interview was purposeful and planned and 
the investigator assumed the responsibility of 
directing it, assisting the subjects in choosing 
only those data that were useful for the 
investigation and avoiding un-correlated data. 
This case-work approach*® ensured a relaxed 
atmosphere and near reliable answers were ob- 
tained. The average time taken for each 
interview was about two-and-one half hours 

A vast amount of information was thus ob- 
tained and the data collected could be broadly 
classified into: (a) beliefs regarding the 
intrinsic nature of food itself, e.g., certain 
foods of animal origin, colocasia, brinjal and 
red sorrel, ‘hot’ and ‘cold’ foods, (b) beliefs 
regarding the sutability or otherwise of cer- 
tain foods at certain periods. 
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These belief are presented below: — 


Foods of Animal Origin: —Foods of animal 
origin were regarded as desirable for their 
“strengthening” properties by all the com- 
munities studied, except the Brahmins, the 
Komities, the Jangan and the Balji com- 
munities. It was believed that without Kausu 
or Nisu (Culturally defined name for all types 
of food of animal origin), it would not be 
possible to undertake hard work. The 
descending order of meat preference was 
chicken, goats’ meat (particularly male 
goats) called potel, fish, eggs, rabbits, crabs, 
pigs, frogs and edible termits (Usil). The 
last ones in the scale were tolerated only by 
the communities of the lower strata like the 
Erkal, the Dakkal, the Malas, and the Madi- 
gas. It was regarded that flesh eating animals 
were ‘not clean’ and therefore undesirable. 
Meat of the beasts of burden were undesirable 
as also that of pigs. The manner in which the 
animals were killed was also found to in- 
fluence considerations of suitability of the 
meat,—as for instance, the method of Halal 
where the head is only partly severed and the 
animal is allowed to bleed to death. The 
Murdal way of cutting the animal where the 
head is completely severed away from the 
body was accepted only by a few communities. 


Though eggs were regarded as good, they 
were not used frequently. They were usually 
preserved to be hatched. Besides, eggs were 
considered as harmful during illness, during 
pregnancy, lactation, for infants and for those 
suffering from skin diseases. Very often the 
white of the egg alone was used and the yolk 
discarded, the latter being considered harmful 
as it contained the ‘germ of life’. Thus though 
the cost of eggs was low, the consumption was 
also low. This was specially so in summer, 
when the egg was blamed for inducing boils 
and digestive disturbances. 
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Most animal products, except goats’ meat 
were considered ‘hot’ and therefore unsuitable 
during summer. It was found that among 
all the communities the intake of meat was 
quite irregular. On certain occasions, such 
as a guest’s arrival, a fattened goat or fowl was 
killed and large quantities of meat consumed, 
whereas at other times there was near starva- 
tion for meat. Foods of animal origin were 
also not to be cut by the lower communities 
or bought from them, For this reason the 
higher communities did not also eat dried 
fish. Thus among them there was a type of 
nutritional isolation. 


Meat was available in the rural areas only 
at certain periods, for example, the weekly 
‘Shandy’ or when the animal was cut 
in the village itself. Meat was not eaten on 
Saturdays, and Mondays, these two days 
being considered as Hanuman’s and Shiva’s 
days respectively. Besides, it was considered 
irreligious to consume foods of animal origin 
on certain festivals like Shivarathri, New 
Year’s Day, Divali, Chouthi, Ekadasi and 
Mahalaya Amavasya. On other festive days 
like Dasserah and Holi, meat eating was per- 
missible. Also during the whole month of 
Shravana (which coincides with the months of 
July and August) it was customary for the 
orthodox to take only one meal a day and 
to abstain from all foods of animal origin. 
Incidentally during this time rigid austerities 
were adhered to, like eating on leaves, sleeping 
on the floor and abstaining from sexual rela- 
tionship. The less orthodox persons considered 
it beneficial to observe these restrictions and 
austerities at least on some days, which they 
could afford. The belief that it was a sin to 
take meat on these days was deeply rooted, 
and abstaining from them was found to have 
a high prestige and moral value. Apart from 
these, ‘slim periods’ of the Hindu lent, meat 
eating was forbidden on the wedding day, 
during menarche, during illness, and 
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after child birth. Thus though the majority 
believed in the desirability of taking animal 
foods, religious or non-religious factors were 
found to modify these beliefs in such a manner 
that animal foods were consumed only in an 
irregular way and during a comparatively 
short period over the entire year. 


Food Combinations:—Certain food com- 
binations were considered incompatible and 
unwholesome, while others were considered 
suitable and wholesome. Inadequate methods 
of preservation and psychological factors may 
be the basis for some of these beliefs. Among 
the incompatible, the following may be men- 
tioned: The cooking together of fish and 
milk and its products, eggs and green veget- 
ables except onion, garlic and green chillies, 
more paricularly eggs and snakegourd were 
considered as poisonous and deadly. Certain 
combinations were considered beneficial, for 
example, it was felt that consuming water 
after eating sithapal fruit (anona squamosa) 
would neutralise the poison in the fruit. 
Similarly, jaggery was believed to neutralise 
(arachis hypogea), and milk was believed to 
neutralise the heat of the mango fruit. It 
was also to be soaked in water before con- 
sumption, probably to prevent the irritant 
chemical in the stalk from doing any harm. 
Amla (phyllanthus emblica) was believed to 
neutralise the heat of the fish and to help in 
digestion. Salt added to curds was believed 
to overcome the cold effects of curds. These 
beliefs were found so strongly entrenched in 
the minds of these communities, that it would 
appear impossible to reform them in any 
dietary programme geared to improve them. 


Seasonal Variations and ‘Hot’ and ‘Cold’ 
Foods.—Food preparations and menu plan- 
ning were also influenced by seasons, not al- 
ways because of availability but becatise of 
certain beliefs attached to the effects of these 
food items in different seasons. 
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In the cold months which include both 
the winter and the rainy seasons such foods 
which were intrinsically hot or capable of 
inducing warmth were consumed more. Eggs, 
chicken, fish, ducks, and duck eggs were 
supposed to give warmth. Roti (unleavened 
bread) was also considered as hot and under 
this category came redgram, bengalgram, 
maize, and samai. Amongst vegetables, 
pappai fruit (carica papaya), colocasia and 
colocasia leaves (colocasia esculenta) were 
considered as heat-producing articles. Sara 
(arrack prepared out of date flowers) and 
gudumba (arrack prepared out of jaggery), 
were also consumed more during cold seasons, 
since they were believed to tone up blood. 
Various preparations like fried tender jowar 
(sorghum vulgare) and sesame and jaggery, 
bread made out of wheat and jowar flour 
mixed together and pepper water were con- 
sidered as good for health, the latter being 
helpful in digestion. During the cold season, 
green leafy vegetables and brinjal (solanum, 
melongena) were considered undesirable, 


because-they were considered to induce cold, 


and diarrhoea. There was a fear that they. 
might contain worms during the rainy season.) 
Cucumber (cucumis sativus), lime (citrus 
aurentifolia), buttermilk, curds, all types of 
gourds and ragi (cleusine coracana) were 
also avoided because they would produce 
cold. 

Similar attitudes which encourage or dis- 
courage the consumption of certain food 
stuffs prevail in summer—based on the belief 
that the body requires ‘cooling agents’ during 
summer. Hence foods like ragi (clucine 
coracana), porridge with buttermilk or curds 
in it, and vegetables like cucumber (cucumis 
sativus), gourds, green leafy vegetables, lime 
(citrus aurentifolia), tomatoes (lycopersium 
esculentum) and melons (citrullus vulgaris) 


y 
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all of which have a high moisture content in 
them, were consumed. Onions (allium cepa) 
and tamarind (tamarindus indicus) were 
considered particularly beneficial for sun- 
stroke as also the consumption of large 
quantities of toddy. The consumption of 
large quantities of toddy, particularly during 
mid-day was strongly encouraged both for 
men and women, the young and the old, as 
it was considered to help elimination and 
cooling. Among the foods that were con- 
sumed less or avoided during summer were 
foods of animal origin, except goat’s meat 
which was believed to be neutra!l—neither 
hot nor cold. The other neutral food was 
rice. The belief that meat does harm in 
summer seems to be linked with the reduced 
quality of this product during summer. 
The increased consumption of vegetables of 
a high water content probably reflected the 
increased requirements of water during the 
hot months. It was also believed that to cook 
in metal vessels itself was heat producing and 
hence cooking in mud pots was advocated, 

These beliefs are in line with the humoral 
pathology of Hippocrates and Galen, but 
obviously do not have support in scientific 
medicine. Jellife has suggested that the 
Hippocrates teaching which postulates the 
mingling of the four elements, earth, air 
fire and water in the human body leading to 
the four humors, viz., blood, phlegm, black 
bile and yellow bile might have orginated in 
India and then spread to Greece.‘ 

Infant Feeding.—Breast Milk: Breast milk 
was highly valued and considered unequalled 
by any other food with regard to its nutri- 
tional value to infants. The old ayurvedic 
beliefs antedating Buddha, liken breast milk 
to the ‘sap of immortal life divine’. These 
views have led to the belief that prolonged 
breastfeeding not only made the child strong 





4D. B. Jellife, Infant Nutrition in the Subtropics and Tropics,—W.H.O. Monograph Series 29, 
1955, p. 13. 
8Susruta Samithi, III, 10. 
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but also that the longer the child was breastfed 
the longer would be its life span. It was not 
uncommon for children to be breastfed even 
upto the ages of seven and nine years. It 
was actually considered as a serious failing in 
the duties of the mother, if the child was not 
breastfed, as long as milk was available or 
until the next pregnancy. These ideas and 
the social control excercised by the commu- 
nity, together with the very strong belief that 
breastfeeding averts the risk of a new 
pregnancy were the causes for prolonged 
breastfeeding, and possibly explain the lack of 
psychological inhibition in lactation.° 


Among most communities investigated, 
breastfeeding was considered as undesirable 
for the child, as soon as another pregnancy 
occurred. This milk was called jidi palu and 
was therefore stopped. Certain standard 
specifications were laid down regarding the 
suitability of the milk. Breast milk colostrum 
was usually not given and the infant was put 
to the breast only on the third day. It was 
believed that colostrum induced diarrhoea 
and was considered as ‘simu palu’ being 
equivalent to pus and blood. Before the 
child was put to the breast, a purgative, 
Osually castor oil was given, to ‘get rid of all 
the dirt and toxic matter in the stomach of 
the child’. This practice of not feeding colo- 
strum to the infant and giving a strong purga- 
tive were undesirable features in many of the 
communities investigated. 


Certain beliefs regarding the desirability, 
consistency and digestability of milk were 
also held. Thin ‘toddy-like’ milk was regarded 
as best. Thick milk was considered harmful. 
As a test of suitability of breast milk it was a 
habit among these communities to express it 
on to the wall, floor or into a shell. If the 
milk was readily absorbed it was considered 
thin enough and good for the infant’s con- 
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sumption; if it was not absorbed but ran 
down the wall or ‘creamed’ on the top, it was 
considered harmful, leading to illness and 
death. 


When the breast milk was not available 
for the infant, wet nursing was considered 
good, but strict criteria which included the 
moral attributes of the nurse were considered 
before such wet nursing was permitted. Where 
cows or buffaloes’ milk was given a dilution 
of one part milk and two or three parts of 
water was considered suitable. ‘Powder milk’ 
(skimmed milk powder) was considered not 
good for the child, since it produced diarrhoea 
and was not fresh. In families which could 
not afford milk, rice flour cangee cooked to 
a thin consistency, was believed to be suitable. 
Since breastfeeding was a prolonged pheno- 
menon, and considered adequate for children 
as long as the milk was available, no great 
importance was attached to any supple- 
mentary feeding. There was no standard 
supplementary feeding practice which there- 
fore resulted in a haphazard selection of the 
age and the quality and the quantity of the 
supplement to be given to the infant. The 
belief that ‘as long as the child obtained some 
breast milk its nutritional requirements were 
met, was widely found amongst all commu- 
nities investigated. 


Other Foods.—Spices, high residue foods 
and foods of animal origin were considered 
unsuitable for the ‘delicate stomach’ of the 
infant. Feeding of ‘heavy foods’ like eggs and 
meat was believed to lead to jaundice and 
oedema. Solids and semi-solids were con- 
sidered useful only when the child started 
walking and began to grasp and reach out for 
things by itself. When solids were started at all, 
the main article of food was gulati or gulabti 
which was prepared using washed, dried and 
broken rice, with or without poppy seeds. 





6C, Gopalan, Jn. of Tropical Pediatrics, 3, 6, 1957. 
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This was given with a little clarified butter. 
This preparation was believed to take care of 
all requirements of the growing child. Mere 
rice congee was considered equally good. 
Fruits were forbidden in the belief that they 
were ‘cold’ foods and would induce cold, as 
as well as curds and buttermilk. Because of 
the conviction that legumes induced and 
increased diarrhoea and could lead to pus 
formation, particularly after injury or brand- 
ing (which was commonly resorted to, in 
almost every new born babe) they were with- 
held. Butter in large quantities was used to 
treat diarrhoea, in the belief that it was an 
astringent. At the slightest illness the diet 
was restricted mainly to rice and dhal 
(legumes) water. 

Another strongly held belief was that good 
sleep led to even breathing and healthy 
growth of the child. Various potents and 
infusions were given as sporifics to promote 
sleep. Among them were opium, camphor, 
mosambaram (a pill prepared out of opium, 
widely sold and used) and sindoor (probably 
mercuric oxide and saffron). 


Pregnancy and Lactation.—Pregnancy was 
the time when the mother received the most 
indulging in; and was to be kept happy in 
every way and all her desires including 
‘wished for’ foods were fulfilled. This was 
done with the conviction that only then 
would the baby be born well. This attitude 
seemed to contribute much to the ‘good 
mental and physical health of the expectant 
mother. 


At the same time beliefs that ‘twin fruit’ 
when consumed by an expectant mother 
would result in twin children or deformed 
children and the childless women being made 
to eat the dried umbilical cord of a baby 
with jaggery to beget a child, seem to have 
a symbolic meaning. 

The only foods that were taboo during 
pregnancy were those which were believed to 
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induce abortion. Raw eggs, pappai fruit 
(carica papaya) orsegram (dolichos 
biflorus) or horsegram soup, jaggery and 
plaintains (musa paradiscica) came under this 
category. Consumption of plantains by the 
mother was believed to lead to convulsions in 
the child. 


Toddy was thought to have a decisive role 
to play in the growth of the foetus. It was 
consumed daily or as frequently as possible 
after the fifth month of pregnancy. About 
one to two seers (32 to 62 ozs.) of toddy was 
expected to help in the intra-uterine move- 
ment of the foetus. During child birth if the 
baby was covered with dirt (possibly vernix 
caseosa) the mother was strongly censured by 
relatives attending delivery, for not consum- 
ing toddy while she was pregnant. The fear 
of this censure forced the mother to take 
toddy even if she did not like it or could not 
afford it. Toddy was also expected to replace 
purgatives which were avoided during 
pregnancy. Since the Brahmins, the Komtis 
and the Balji and Jangans do not consume 
toddy, this belief was not prevalent among 
them. 


‘Kali’ congee (washings from rice) (16-32 
ozs.) was also consumed on an empty 
stomach by the pregnant mother for the 
same reasons. The daily use of ‘Kali’ in a 
fairly large quantity was to facilitate the intra- 
uterine movement of the foetus. This may 
be considered a ‘beneficial’ belief, for actual 
chemical analysis of ‘Kali’ has shown that it 
is a good source of vitamin RB, and nicotinic 
acid, in addition to small amounts of protein. 


The consumption of mercury in the form 
of ‘rasa para’ was believed to provide strength, 
and to give a fair and clear skin to the infant. 
About one tola (6 grams) of this preparation 
was advised for the entire course of pregnancy, 
either in two or more equal doses. The pre- 
paration was usually to be taken with myrtle 
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fmyrtus communis) leaf pellets or cooked 
with meat in a bone with dough plugs and 
consumed with meat. Mothers were usually 
advised to withhold for as long as possible 
after the administration of the drug. 


The mother, during labour pains, was 
usually assisted towards a painless and quick 
delivery. It was expected that ‘kali’ congee 
given hot or toddy would help to lessen pain. 
Vermicelli cooked in milk or ‘harira’ (wheat 
flour fried in clarified butter and cooked in 
milk) consumed by the mother ‘lubricated’ 
the birth passage and helped towards an 
easy delivery. 


During the purpeurium infusions of various 
spices, camphor, sindoor, opium and 
mosambaram (a preparation made out of 
opium) were given in the belief that these 
helped the uterus to contract. The mother 
was starved for the first three days, and the 
diet thereafter usually consisted of old stored 
rice and chillie powder, there being only 
two meals. Other articles of food given were 
(a) water in which raisins were boiled 
(b) chrysanthamum flowers (c) and some- 
times dhal (legumes) water. All ‘cold’ foods, 
tubers and foods of animal origin were 
avoided for three weeks after delivery. These 
beliefs arose from the deep conviction in 
these communities that whatever the mother 
consumed would affect the infant, through 
the breastmilk, and the mother was expected 
to make enormous sacrifices for the infant. 
Only after the twenty-first day, after the ‘pot 
touching ceremony’ (cleansing ceremony) 
small quantities of meat soup and dhal water 
or other vegetables were allowed. 


The nursing period was considered as an 
important phase in the life of the mother and 
the infant. Great efforts were made during 
lactation failures, and during the ebbing 
periods of lactation to increase or maintain 
the flow of milk. Garlic was regarded as a 
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galactagogue and was extensively used in the 
food of the mother. Garlic was also tied 
around the necks of both the mother and the 
child. Fish and washings of fish were also 
thought to be of great benefit during lacta- 
tion. Soups of female goats’ nipples (called 
podugu), knee and intestines were also ex- 
pected to help non-vegetarians. Similarly, 
the vegetarians regarded spinach (spinacia 
oleracea) and green leafy vegetables as 
helpful. The Jambu fruit (syzigium cominii) 
and other ‘cold’ foods were forbidden as also 
the wearing of strong scented flowers and 
scents. Sexual relations were forbidden, 
variously upto the third, sixth and eighth 
month or even upto a year, for it was thought 
that sexual intercourse would dry up the milk. 
Strong social and family disapproval and 
blame in the case of lactation failures were 
found to act as checks against sexual relation- 
ships during these periods. 


If the infant died during lactation, the 
elder or some other child was put to the 
breast to relieve the mother. Various 
measures, as tying of a ram’s hair, jasmines, 
mango leaves, ragi roti (elusine coracana) 
and turmeric paste on the breasts were believ- 
ed to stop milk secretion, ' 


Beliefs Regarding Diets for Adolescents 
and Adults.— A body of ideas regarding what 
is good and harmful during the various stages 
of life were also found to prevail. Fot 
instance, boys and girls were prohibited from 
consuming the spleen of a goat, as this was 
believed to inhibit the growth of moustache 
in boys and breasts in girls. 


At menarche the girl was placed under a 
regime of only sweet foods with restriction of 
salt in the diet. All foods of animal origin, 
milk and milk products and ‘cold’ foods were 
withheld since it was believed that they pro- 
duced various illnesses connected with the 
menstrual cycle. On the other hand, fried 
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foods, fat, poppy seeds, copra and jaggery 
were thought desirable for the girl. During 
menstruation, women avoided fish, curds and 
milk. Consumption of large amounts of 
garlic by men was thought to contribute to 
impotence. This belief is interesting con- 
sidering that garlic is known to be a good 
source of plant oestrongens. Eating of a 
variety of ridgegourd and drinking rice 
congee was also thought to lead to impotence. 
On the other hand, certain other articles 
were believed to increase potency, such as 
the pulp of the date tree consumed during 
rainy seasons, toddy and arrack. 


Beliefs Regarding Diets in Disease and 
Illness—A change in diet was invariably 
believed to be an essential item in the treat- 
ment of almost all diseases. Most diseases 
were attributed to wrong food. Toddy was 
believed to be a panacea for various illnesses 
like ‘nanju’—a culturally defined disease with 
a symptom complex of oedema and skin 
lesions (probably kwashiorkor), angular 
stomatitis and glossitis, eye afflictions and 
vague muscular pains and meyyana rogam— 
a syndrome of oedema, skin lesions, sore 
mouth, urethral discharge and urinary dis- 
orders and stomach disorder. Fish, eggs, 
brinjals, and hot foods were believed to 
aggravate skin afflictions. For chest aches 
injuries raw eggs with raw milk, arrack and 
clarified baller was advised. 


Jambu fruit (syzigium cumini) was widely 
accepted as a cure for ‘sugar disease’ 
(diabetus mellitus). Consumption of arrack 
and tobacco smoking and unleavened bread 
were believed to relieve breathlessness, while 
rice, sugar and jaggery were considered un- 
suitable in such cases. Sugar was believed to 
aggravate cough. 


Some sort of an ‘organo therapy’ was 
advocated for illness of the liver, eye troubles, 
heart troubles, and mental illness—when the 
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liver, eye, heart and brain of a goat were 
advised. 


Jaundice was reported to be cured by strict 
dietary restriction and regimen alone. All 
fats, oils, meat, milk and legumes were for- 
bidden and only certain vegetables like radish 
and leafy vegetables were believed desirable. 
In these cases the diet was reduced to just 
rice, chillie powder, diluted buttermilk and 
pepper. These bear strong scientific support. 


For colds and coughs, pepper in hot milk, 
omam (trachyspermum), and salt in betel 
leaves were widely accepted as beneficial. 
In diarrhoea, legumes were strictly forbidden 
but various sweets, sugar crystals, and jowar 
dough with sugar and large quantities of 
butter and tamarind water were believed to 
exert astringent effects. Opium in plantain 
was also used to stop diarrhoea. 


The use of camphor and the avoidance of 

tubers, branding, and the use of the volatile 
oil of the jeedi (marking nut - Semecarpus) 
were resorted to for all types of pains. During 
illness, old stored rice, male goats’ meat 
(potel) and breast milk were deemed as fit 
articles of diet. 
_ Other Dietary Beliefs—Soups were re- 
garded as concentrated strength-giving foods. 
The meat left behind after the preparation 
of the soup was considered as of little value. 
Such beliefs also prevailed with regards to the 
consumption of sweet limes during illness, 
though sweet limes were regarded as cold 
food. 

Of particular interest is the consumption of 
mercury for strength giving, taken in the 
same manner and dosage as advised for 
pregnant mothers. It was believed that if this 
was done once every six months it would 
help to keep the body strong and free from 
muscular pains. 


Various appetisers like stale mint prepara- 
tion, and sindoor are in vogue. An infusion 
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of corriander seeds taken with lemon juice 
was believed to relieve stomach distension 
and help in digestion. Another interesting 
belief was that the mere possession of jackal’s 
bone (Konri bokka) would help in the pro- 
motion of appetite. 


A type of edible insect belonging to the 
termite family (termed farvicolle )—(usil) — 
that come in swarms after the rains), forest 
rats, frogs, pig and lizards were consumed 
only by communities of the lower social level. 


Toddy had a very high prestige value 
amongst all communities except the Brahmins, 
the Komtis, and the Idigas, on all occasions 
beginning from birth to death. During 
panchayat meetings and other occasions also, 
toddy was largely consumed. It was used as 
an article of appeasement and friendship 
after a feud or quarrel between two groups 
of people. Much social significance was 
attached to the partaking of toddy, and 
neither women nor children were debarred. 
The drinking of toddy had not only social 
acceptance, but social encouragement and 
an indication of prosperity. It was for this 
reason that toddy was also included among 
such articles that are offered to God. 


The Practice of ‘Kali Kuradu’.—The sys- 
tem of maintaining a ‘Kali Kuradu’ was a 
common ethnic practice of these communities 
and would appear to have deep emotional, 
religious and cultural significance. 


A clean new earthen pot was washed and 
filled with a small quantity of water. Rice 
washings were put into the pot as also the 
excess water from the boiled rice. This was 
allowed to sour and ferment like toddy. The 
water from this pot was used for cooking rice 
daily, in the preparation of jowar porridge 
(gutka) and ragi congee, and the water in 
the pot was replenished daily. 

The ‘Kali’ pot was considered the ‘Kuradi’ 
—the head of the house and very much 
venerated. Indeed, that this practice had a 
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religious and cultural significance was shown 
by the fact that on all auspicious occasions, 
such as when a new baby was born or during 
weddings, the water was sprinkled on the face 
of the baby or the bride made to dip her 
hand in the pot for obtaining blessings. 
Offerings were also made to the ‘Kuradi’. 
That it had much emotional involvement 
was shown by the fact that if the water in 
the pot went bad and started smelling, it 
was believed to be a sign of bad omen 
to that house. The “Kali” pot was 
therefore kept away from defilement and 
women during periods did not touch it. 


Conclusion Cultural patterns, economic 
status, habits of cooking and eating, and 
ideas about health and illness all play an 
important part in determining the dietary 
pattern of a group or community. Many peo- 
ple would rather depend on their family and 
groups than be independent in their choice 
of foods, because group living and thinking 
gives a sense of security. Therefore, any 
efforts in changing the food habits of groups 
and communities should be preceded by a 
proper understanding of factors motivating 
the dietary practices of that group or com- 
munity. The beneficial beliefs which are the 
valuable assets, are to be preserved, protected 
and fostered; but the non-beneficial ones 
should be handled cautiously. Only personnel 
trained in the dynamics of human behaviour 
should handle the work of changing the food 
habits of individuals and groups and the 
approach to individuals and communities 
should be with the object to learn as well as 
to teach. It is a two-way process in which 
understanding goes a long way. A regimented 
approach to nutrition education based on 
national averages, with disregard to in- 
dividuals and groups is unlikely to meet with 
success. General nutrition education should, 
therefore, be complemented by laying em- 
phasis on individuals and smaller com- 
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munities, who are to be tackled for a proper 
appraisal of the social aspects of nutrition 
knowledge and education. 

Summary:— 1. A study of the ‘belief 
systems’ of the Telugu speaking people of the 
Telengana region of Andhra Pradesh has been 
done. Fifty subjects belonging to twenty-six 
sub-communities were investigated. 

2. The basic technique employed in this 
study was personal interviews, with random 
selection of subjects representative of each 
sub-community. Persons who were unable to 
verbalise their beliefs were however dropped. 
Each interview which took an average time 
of two-and-a-half-hours was conducted in 
a sympathetic and non-judgmental manner. 
Every interview was purposeful and planned 
and the investigator assumed the respon- 
sibility of directing the interview, so as to 
help the subjects in eliminating un-correlated 
data and in interpreting their own beliefs. 
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3. Various beliefs regarding the foods of 
animal origin, seasonal variations and hot 
and cold foods, beliefs regarding infant feed- 
ing ‘Kali Kuradu’ were investigated. Among 
diets for adolescents and adults, diets 
during illness and disease, other dietary 
beliefs and the ethnic practice of maintain- 
ing ‘Kali Kuradu’ were investigated. Among 
these some beliefs were found to be beneficial, 
some harmful, whereas, most other were 
neither beneficial nor harmful. 


4. Cultural patterns, economic status, 
habits of cooking and eating, and ideas about 
health and illness all play an important part 
in determining the dietary patterns of a 
group. Any attempt at improving the 
dietaries of population groups should be 
based on a sound understanding of the belief 
systems motivating and maintaining the 
dietary patterns of communities. 
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BEGGAR PROBLEM IN KANPUR 





KrisHNA RATAN 





The author deals with the problems of the beggars and shows why they beg and what 
they do with the moneys “earned” by them. He belives that more and more Beggars Homes 


should be started to rehibilitate them. 


Mr. Ratan is Principal, Government Deaf and Dumb School, Bareilly, U.P. 


Kanpur has so far been known as the 
biggest industrial and commercial centre of 
Northern India. It may come as a surprise to 
many to know that Kanpur is also the biggest 
beggar town of Uttar Pradesh. 


Magnitude of the Problem.—Out of a total 
population of about 28,000 beggars in the 
Urban areas of Uttar Pradesh, there are no 
less than 3,217 beggars in Kanpur alone. 
According to the 1951 census, the population 
of Kanpur was enumerated at about 7 lakhs 
as compared to the total population of 
86,25,699 in the urban areas of the State. 
While the population of Kanpur is about 
8 per cent of the total urban population, 
the number of beggars in the city is as high 
as 12 per cent of the total number of 
the beggars in urban areas. It is disconcert- 
ing to mention that the beggar population of 
Uttar Pradesh is the highest among other 
States of the Indian Union. 


The survey of the old, infirm and the 
destitute including the beggars, conducted 
during January to March 1956, at the 
instance of the Government through the 
Social Welfare Office, Kanpur, in associa- 
tion with the Municipal Board reveals 
certain interesting features. A few of the 
salient points are enumerated below: 


It was discovered that as many as 1,442 
beggars were concentrated at various ghats 
on the Ganga. This is no doubt induced by 
the wrong methods of charity of the pilgrims. 


: 
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The second highest congregation was found 
in the congested areas of Moolganj, 
Collectorganj and Anwarganj (centres of 
business and trade) where the beggar popu- 
lation of 795 was recorded. The third 
important centre of begging activity is the 
Central Railway Station (including canal 
zone) where the number of beggars and 
destitutes was found to be 520. 


Religious Composition and Physical Con- 
dition——Muslim beggars predominate over 
their Hindu confreres largely due to the exis- 
tence of a number of tanneries and Muslim 
Wagfs which cater for them. Expressed in 
statistics, there are 1,689 Muslim, 1,314 Hindu 
and 214 beggars belonging to other commu- 
nities, a large number of whom are crippled 
or disabled. To quote statistics again, 1,912 of 
them are able-bodied and 1,305 disabled. 
Analysing further, there are (a) 395 males, 
able-bodied but old (unemployable) 
(b) 525 males and 235 females, able-bodied 
and young (employable), (c) 455 boys below 
18 and 302 girls below 14 (able-bodied), 
(d) 595 males and 420 females (disabled) 
and (e) 165 boys and 125 girls (disabled). 
Among the disabled persons, there were 427 
lepers who move about and infect leprosy, 
553 blind, 135 crippled, 103 diseased, 
32 physically handicapped and 55 mentally 
deficient. 


Out of the total beggar population of the 
city 2,954 belong either to Kanpur or other 
districts of the State, no less than 1,840 
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being drawn from the eastern districts of the 
State. It is interesting to note that quite a 
substantial number (263) hail from other 
States, including the far-off ones—Madras 
and Bengal. 


Age-study.—A study of the age-groups of 
the beggars discloses that there were 911 
beggars below 20 years of age, 1,540 between 
20 years and 50 years, 592 between 51 to 70 
years, while 162 beggars were between 70 
and 100 years of age. Out of the total num- 
ber 1,030 had quite a few dependents, in 
some cases three to five or even more, to look 
after. The age of the oldest beggar, a muslim 
women, was reported to be 132 years and 
she admittedly was engaged in the profession 
for the last 50 years. 


Literacy—One beggar had studied upto 
the eighth standard. Barely three per cent 
could read and write their names either in 
Hindi or in Urdu. It must, however, be 
noted that many beggars refused to give any 
information about their education, family 
background or their pecuniary condition. 


Support of Family—Some were regularly 
supporting their families and were remitting 
money to their homes. The average monthly 
income of a beggar ranged from Rs. 30 to 
Rs. 150/- a month, in cash, including what 
they procured in cereals, sweets, fruits, etc. 
The bulk of them earned in the range of 
Rs. 75 to Rs. 90 a month. The highest income 
accrues at the time of the religious festivals, 
eclipses and other bathing days. The cereals 
and other articles of food, in excess of their 
daily consumption, are usually sold by them 
in the market at cheap rates. 


Surprising as it may seem, there are money 
lenders also among beggars. Many of the 
beggars deposit their earnings with the 
money lenders on Halsi Road and the Sarafa. 
A blind woman beggar, aged about 60 years, 
to the Seva Ashram (Beggar 


admitted 
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Home) was reported to me by the Superin- 
tendent of the Ashram to have been weeping 
for the last two days for no ostensible reason. 
On my comforting her and taking her into 
confidence she disclosed that she had collected 
in alms a sum of about Rs. 400/- which she 
had deposited with a money lender on the 
Halsi Road and which she stood to lose if 
she was detained in the Home any longer. 
This led to make further enquiries and I was 
surprised to find that she was not an excep- 
tion bur there were many others, earning a 
good amount of interest from investment of 
their savings. A sum of Rs, 104/- and some 
gold was found from another beggar (a 
Madrasi) who was suffering from T.B., and 
died in the Sewa Ashram. He had a son (8) 
and a daughter (6), who were admitted, 
after his death to the local orphanage and 
his money was invested in the National 
Saving Certificates to be utilized by the 
children after they had become majors. 


Immorality Prevalent.—It was revealed by 
many beggars, including old women that 
young female beggars did not depend only 
on alms, but also made money through 
immoral means. Several young female 
beggars had one to three children, whose 
parentage remained shrouded in mystery to 
the investigators. 


General Attitude——Though living in 
miserable conditions, as many as 41 per cent 
of the beggars were not prepared to leave 
their profession, and 73 per cent of them do 
not want any help from the Government 
either. Institutional care, according to them, 
undermines their capacity to earn and 131 of 
them were even bold enough to express their 
opinion that beggary could never be 
eliminated. Professionalism and heredity are 
other dominent factors and 211 were found 
to be professional and hereditary beggars. 
There are belligerent and criminal types also 
amongst them. During the investigation 
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atleast four of the beggars remarked that the 
investigators were thieves and bread snatchers. 
One beggar (a Bengali) pretended that he 
did not beg but gave alms to others. Whether 
it was their guilty conscience or unjustified 
apprehension of arrest and detention, most 
of them refused to face the camera, and one 
female beggar even pretended to be blind 
and closed her eyes when interrogated. About 
200 beggars in Dudhwala Bangla slipped 
away when the investigators reached the spot 
for interviewing them. Thirty-one beggars 
found to be very difficult, and did not answer 
any question. Four Hindu female beggars 
disclosed that they begged for the marriage 
of their young daughters. 


A Few Individual Cases of Interest —The 
132-years-old woman beggar had many 
interesting stories of the Mutiny to tell and 
still hoped to live a few years more to con- 
tinue in the same profession. From the 
savings of her earnings she stated to be help- 
ing her youngsters. 


Another 60-year-old Muslim woman had a 
pitiful story to tell. Belonging to a Nawab 
family of Lucknow, her property is said to 
have been usurped by her husband’s relations 
after her husband’s death. She is begging to 
collect money to fight out a litigation and to 
help the education of her son who has passed 
his High School Examination and lives at 
Lucknow. 


A stout but blind beggar at Bhagwat Dass 
Ghat has earned sufficient to liquidate his debt 
of Rs. 500/-, another give a sumptuary feast 
to 100 brahmins on the death of her mother 
and to marry her niece with quite pomp and 
show. There are about a dozen such beggars 
who beg in order to earn money for marry- 
ing their young daughters. 


There are also many casual beggars in the 
town who work in the day and beg in the 
evening to supplement their income. 


The beggars employ elaborate techniques 
for begging by reciting pity. During the 
investigations, I have myself observed some 
beggar dressing and simulating artificial 
wounds and limbs to strike a note of com- 
misseration in the heart of the people. 
Instances have also come to light where they 
have deliberately maimed or mutilated 
abducted children to compel them to beg for 
alms by exhibiting their disability. 


Beggar's Home.—The causes of beggary 
are many but it is not possible to discuss them 
in detail in this brief article. Whatever may 
be the causes of beggary, we have to admit 
that it exists in our country particularly in 
big towns and religious centres which are 
infested with beggars. In Kanpur they are 
confined to railway stations, business centres 
ghats and roads leading to them for there 
they reap always a rich harvest of 
alms. In other places, they are a great 
nuisance, 


The existence of beggary in free India is a 
disgrace to the nation and its removal is the 
moral duty of every citizen. We have to 
launch a social propaganda with a view to 
creating public consciousness to eradicate 
beggary and establish Shelters, Work Houses 
and Beggar’s Homes to rehabilitate those who 
actually need help. 


Working towards this end was started two 
years back in Kanpur with the aim of 
converting beggars into self-dependent, res- 
pectable and useful citizens, so that even the 
disabled persons might be persuaded to 
abandon their begging bowl for some 
productive work and make an honourable 
living. To achieve the above objective, 
through the efforts of some enthusiastic social 
workers and of co-operation of the then 
Director, Social Welfare, U. P. Sri Chhedilal, 
the District Magistrate, Sri D. S. Rathore and 
the Administrator, Sri B. D. Sanwal, a Society 
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for Elimination of Beggary was formed 
under the able guidance of the present 
President, Dr. Jawahar Lal Rohatgi, Deputy 
Minister for Health, U.P. The Society 
received the patronage of Acharya Jugal 
Kishore, Minister for Social Welfare, U.P. 
and started a Beggars Home (Sewa Ashram) 
at Juhi in a rented building on March 9, 
1956 on the auspicious day of Shivratri. 
This day will go down in the history of social 
reforms and revolutions, and a red letter day 
in Kanpur. This Begger Home is perhaps 
the second or third such home, started by 
voluntary effort of social workers of the State 
in recent years. The Executive Committee 
consists of besides the President, Dr. Jawahar 
Lal Rohatgi, Vice President, Sri Ram Sahay, 
District Magistrate, Social Welfare Officer, 
Kanpur, Executive Officer of the Municipal 
Board and other social workers, capitalists, 
legislators and other public men from all 
walks of life are its members. Sri Ganga 
Shanker Pandey, a prominent business man 
and social worker and Sri P. C. Mitra an 
Engineer and social worker are its secretary 
and joint secretary respectively. 


The Society decided to make it a Model 
Beggar’s Home and prepared a Five-Year 
Plan to eliminate beggary from the town and 
to rehabilitate 500 crippled beggars in the 
Home in the first instance. Therefore, it is 
expected to give a lead to the whole of Uttar 
Pradesh in the pioneer work in the direction 
of solving the beggar problem. 


Through the personal efforts of Sri Radha 
Kant, the then secretary to the Government, 
Social Welfare Department, U.P. and the 
generous attitude of Sri M. A. Qureshi, the 
then Civic Administrator, a plot admeasur- 
ing 10 acres of land in Kidwai Nagar was 
given to the Society for establishing a 
permanent Beggars Home in the town. The 
Society collected funds and the Social 
Welfare Department, U.P. and the Municipal 
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Board of Kanpur sanctioned grants-in-aid. 
Now a block of the magnificent new build- 
ing is going to be completed very soon and 
its foundation laying ceremony was perform- 
ed by Dr. Sampurnanand, Chief Minister, 
Uttar Pradesh on August 15, 1958, on the 
occasion of Eleventh Independence Day. 
The Biksha Vriti Unummoolan Samati 
(Society for the Elimination of Beggary), 
Kanpur, has done commendable work with 
the active support of the Social Welfare 
Department and the Municipal Board, There 
is enthusiasm among all those who are 
associated with it. It is a modest beginning 
in tackling this gigantic problem which is an 
offshoot of the socio-economic condition of 
our Society. If the population of Kanpur 
which now is in the neighbourhood of about 
10 lakhs makes a determination to prevent 
beggary from the city, the beggars will not 
be seen on the roads of Kanpur. 

The Society has been maintaining about 50 
beggars per month on an average, during 
this period. A few beggars slipped away 
quietly from the Beggar Home, for they did 
not get any ready money there except food 
and clothing and they were also required to 
work. The beggars generally do not want to 
stay in the Beggars Home as they can earn 
more by begging and in the absence of any 
legislation they cannot be forcibly detained. 
As a result of the survey and the opening of 
the Beggars Home, a number of able-bodied 
beggars have disappeared from the city. But 
it is reliably learnt that a good number of 
them has returned now. Therefore, it 
appears that by the mere opening of 
Beggars Homes the problem cannot be solved. 
Beggars feel more ‘comfortable and_pros- 
perous’ on the streets rather than in Home. 
The problem can be solved through the co- 
operation of alm-givers. If they stop giving 
alms to individual beggars, it will discourage 
beggary. But they can, of course, make dona- 
tions on an organised basis by giving charity 
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to the Beggars Home. Education of the alm- 
givers is as important as that of the beggars 
for the elimination of this great social evil. 
The society for the elimination of beggary, 
has made a good beginning towards this end 
through the exhibition of cinema slides and 
display of posters in the town. 

The Beggars Home is the first step in the 
direction of Social Welfare Scheme in the 
city. The prominent social workers like Smt. 
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Shushila Srivastava and others are making 
efforts to establish a Model Home for 
Unwanted Children and a Work House for 
the destitute and unattached women of the 
town. For the successful implementation of 
these schemes, however, public consciousness 
is an important factor. There is great need 
for honest and sincere social workers and 
financial assistance by those who can 
afford it. 
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In the following article, the author examines the employment prospects for the blind 
in open industry in India, and discusses the general impressions of the employers about the 
performance and general ability of visually handicapped workers for factory employment. The 
author provides answers to the common objections and doubts raised by the employers against 
the placement of the visually handicapped, and suggests that India has yet to explore this 
field in scientific and systematic way for providing employment to thousands of its hopeless and 


helpless blind persons. 


The author wishes to thank all the employers for having furnished to him the necessary 
informations required for this paper and the Ministry of Education, Government of India, for 
giving permission for publication of the article in his personal capacity. 


The views expressed by the author in the article are his own and do not bind the 


Government of India in any way. 


The blind have been the familiar members 
in every country of the world since times 
immemorial. Unfortunately, no reliable data 
about the number of the blind in India is at 
all available. However, it is estimated that 
the total population of the blind in the coun- 
try is not less than two millions. The ratio 
of the blind in a million of the total popula- 
tion in India is 5,000, which means that there 
is one blind in every 200 people. 


Out of the total population of the blind, 
about half a million are capable of doing 
some useful and constructive work by which 
they can earn their livelihood. The society 
has hardly afforded a proper opportunity to 
them to show their ability and prove them- 
selves as useful and worthy members of 
society. But the position of the blind in the 
Western countries is quite different. They 
are now regarded there as useful, productive 
and contributive members of society. 


The condition of the blind differs from 
country to country. In India it is most 
pathetic and deplorable. A number of mea- 
sures so far taken both by the public and 
the Government for ameliorating their con- 
dition are very much inadequate and certainly 


disproportionate to the large number of the 
afflicted. The first organised welfare activity 
for the blind in India in the form of a school 
was started in the year 1887, i.e., about a 
century after the first school for the blind 
in the world came into existence in Paris in 
1784. There are now about 90 institutions 
for the welfare, education, training and 
employment of the blind throughout the 
country. 

The recognised occupations for the blind 
also vary from one country to another. But 
all the countries of the world have lately 
begun to recognise that the employment of 
the blind in open industry is a proper and 
gainful occupation for the sightless people, 
who can perform a large number of opera- 
tions in industries quite efficiently without 
in any way affecting the quality and quantity 
of the output. They work exactly on the same 
terms and conditions as the sighted. In the 
Western countries the placement of blind 
men and women in open industry is largely 
a development of the last three decades. But 
in India the work in this direction was 
initiated only about six years back. India has 
yet to explore this field intensively in a 
scientific and systematic way for providing 
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employment to thousands of its hopeless and 
helpless blind people in future. 
Introduction— The first Employment 
Office for the Visually Handicapped in India 
under the Ministry of Education, Govern- 
ment of India was established in Madras in 
July 1954. The main function of the Office 
is to secure remunerative employment for the 
ex-trainees of the Training Centre for the 
Adult Blind, Dehra Dun. The work of the 
Employment Service, at present, is confined 
only to four South Indian States, viz., 
Madras, Kerala, Andhra and Mysore. 
During the last six years, this Office has so 
far made 125 placements in about three 
dozen Industrial establishments of South 
India. These placements have resulted in 
actual employment of 100 visually handi- 
capped men and women. A large variety of 
jobs are being performed by all of them in 
different industries which have hitherto been 
considered outside the normal scope of 
visually handicapped persons in India. 
Before this no attempt was ever made to 
the systematic study of the problem of the 
employment of the visually handicapped in 
open industry in India. The present survey 
was planned and undertaken for the same 
which attempts to ascertain to what extent 
visually handicapped workers so far employed 
in different industrial establishments have 
been successful as factory workers as well as 
to examine the common objections generally 
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raised by the employers against the employ- 
ment of the blind in open industry. The 
survey also aims at finding out whether blind 
workers possess all requisite traits which are 
essential for successful average sighted 
workers. 


Methodology.—As this would be the first 
scientific study of its kind in the whole of 
India, a great care was taken in framing and 
finalising two sets of questionnaires which were 
employed as investigating tools. The first 
was meant for the employers to record their 
general impressions about the performance 
and general ability of visually handicapped 
employees working in their concerns. The 
second was devised for collecting informa- 
tion in respect of each blind worker on 
different important aspects. 


Both these questionnaires were sent to 32 
industrial establishments. But only 23 em- 
ployers supplied information in respect of 
both the questionnaires. The study is actually 
based on the information received from the 
employers. The findings of the survey have 
been divided into three parts. The part I 
deals with the study based on information 
collected in respect of 75 blind employees 
and the general impressions and views of the 
employers have been dealt with under part 
II of this paper. Under part III important 
conclusions and suggestions have been dis- 
cussed. 


TABLE 1 


Showing the Number of Sighted and Disabled Workers in Different Industrial Establishments 














Disabled workers 
Number of Number of Total of 
Sector industries sighted Blind Other Total all t of 
employing workers than the workers 
the disabled blind 
Govenment - 5 646 7 Nil 7 653 
Semi-Government = 3 9,300 29 5 34 9,334 
Private e 15 32,619 39 20 59 32,678 
Total ke 23 42,565 75 25 100 42,665 
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The above table shows that in all 100 
disabled workers, including visually handi- 
capped, deaf, mute and crippled, etc., are in 
employment in 23 industrial establishments in 
Southern India. Out of 100 disabled workers, 
only 75 are the visually handicapped of which 
seven have been employed in five Government 
undertakings, 29 in three Semi-Government 
factories and 39 in fifteen private concerns. 
It will also be seen from the above table that 
the majority of workers, i.e., 52 per cent of 
the total visually handicapped employees 
have been working in the private sector. The 
percentage of the disabled other than the 
visually handicapped is very poor and stands 
as low as 25 per cent of the total strength of 
handicapped workers. It is a recognised fact 
throughout the World that the disabled other 
than the visually handicapped have more and 
better prospects for open employment. But 
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the position of the above category of the 
employees is the worst because no placement 
service at all exists for their benefit in India. 
Most of these disabled have secured jobs on 
account of their personal influence and 
contacts. 


On close analysis, it has been noted that 
the ratio of the blind in a thousand of sighted 
workers employed in all the 23 industries is 
1.8, which means that there is only one 
sightless person in every 568 normal workers. 
The percentage of the blind as worked out on 
the basis of available figures is 0.18 per cent. 
In other words, the percentage of other 
workers is as high as 99.82 per cent. These 
figures are very significant for those who are 
really interested in ameliorating the conditions 
of the sightless persons and want to study 
its problem and intricacies. 


TABLE 2 


Showing the Age and Sex Composition of Blind Persons (Workers) 














No. of No. of 
Average interval Males females Total Percentage 
15—20 Years 1 1 1.3 
20—25 Years 11 11 147 
25—30 Years 29 1 30 40 0 
30—35 Years 26 1 27 36 0 
35—40 Years 5 5 67 
40 Years and above 1 1.3 
Total ‘ie 73 2 75 100.0 : 





The above table reveals that there are 75 
visually handicapped workers employed in 
different industrial undertakings who belong 
to different age groups. It is quite evident 
from the table that majority of them are in 
the age group between 20 to 35. As regards 
the percentage of the visually handicapped 
female workers, it is only 3.6 per cent which 
is very poor on account of the following 
reasons, 
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First, the suitable trained blind women 
are not avaiable for open employment. 

Secondly, parents are reluctant to send their 
blind daughters, for training and subsequently 
for employment in industry. Thirdly, ad- 
equate training facilities at regional level are 
not available in India for blind women. The 
employers often prefer to take blind men than 
blind women on account of natural biological 
handicaps. 








TABLE 3 
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Showing the Marital Status of Visually Handicapped Workers 











Status Male Femaic Total Percentage 
Married 20 vs 20 26.7 
Unmarried 53 2 55 43.3 
Total 73 2 75 100.0 





A glance at item No. 2 of the above table 
indicates that only 20 males out 75, i.e., 26.7 
per cent have been fortunate for having 
married with sighted wives. Most of them 
married only after getting their present jobs. 
However, a few blind workers managed to get 
themselves married with sighted co-women 


workers. On further enquiry, it was found 
that every couple has been blessed with one 
or more sighted children. Such additions 
have resulted in increasing family happiness 
as well as strengthening family bonds. No 
blind woman worker has been found 
married. 


TABLE 4 


Showing the State of Blindness of Visually Handicapped Workers 





No. of 


No. of 








Status Males females Total Percentage 
Totally blind 58 2 60 80 
Partially sighted 15 ~ 15 20 
As regards the state of blindness, 80 per candle making, light engineering; wool 


cent of them have been found totally blind. 
Only 20 per cent have some useful vision. 


Education and Training—All visually 
handicapped workers barring two under 
study are ex-trainees of the Training Centre 
for the Adult Blind, Dehra Dun where they 
underwent training for about two years in 
different vocational trades, such as Weaving 
of cotton and woollen textiles on the hand- 
loom, including Newar weaving; Cane work, 
including chair-caning; _plastic-moulding; 


spinning; knitting, etc. During the train- 
ing period, they also learnt Bharathi 
Braille and its application to Hindi 
or one of the regional languages. _ Before 
joining the Training Centre at Dehra Dun 
most of them had been the students in differ- 
ent Schools for the Blind and received 
their early education there. Those who lost 
their eye sight in adulthood were also trained 
at the same Centre before their placement in 
present jobs. 














TABLE 5 


Showing the Period in Employment of Visually 
Handicapped Workers 














No. of 
Years blind Percentage 

persons 
1 Year or below oe 15 20 0 
1 — 2 Years is 12 16.0 
2~— 3 Years es 10 13.3 
3 — 4 Years a 11 14.7 
4— 5 Years en 11 14.7 
5 Years and above on 16 21.3 
Total bs 75 100.0 





The table indicates that 48 visually handi- 
capped workers, i.e., 64 per cent have been 
for more than two years in continuous employ- 
ment of which 27 have completed more 
than 4 years’ service. On close analysis, it 
was investigated that 18 per cent of the 
visually handicapped were placed twice 
as they left their jobs on account of certain 
difficulties. A dozen of them were working 
in match factories. The poor wages and un- 
favourable working conditions in match fac- 
tories were some of the causes which forced 
them to leave their jobs. In other cases 
several factors, namely, retrenchment by the 
management on account of rationalisation, 
personal adjustment, language difficulty, etc., 
were responsible for leaving jobs. From this, 
it may safely be derived that a visually handi- 
capped worker sticks on the job longer 
and only under some exceptional circum- 
stances gives it up. The main reasons for his 
sticking on the job for a longer period may 
also be considered which will be of immense 
value in understanding the problem in its pro- 
per perspective. First, he knows his own 
handicaps, limitations and difficulties in 
getting proper employment which is not 
always easily available. Secondly, his parents 
would very reluctantly support him when un- 
employed. Moreover, he can hardly expect 
a good treatment from other members of 
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the family during the intervening period of 
unemployment. 


TABLE 6 


Showing the Monthly Income of Visually 
Handicapped Workers 





Income group No. of Percentage 








workers 
Rs. 30—40 nie f 9.3 
Rs. 40—70 $3 16 21.3 
Rs. 70—100 a 34 45.3 
Rs. 100—130 dm 17 aut 
Rs. 130—135 ei 1 1.4 
Total are 75 100.0 





The above table reveals information about 
the monthly wages of visually handicapped 
workers employed in different type of fac- 
tories. The wages of blind workers varies 
from factory to factory and job to job in which 
they have been employed. It ranges from 
Rs. 30/- to Rs. 135/- a month. The 
monthly income of a visually handicapped 
worker on an average comes to Rs. 82.80 nP. 
which is considered a moderate wage for a 
factory worker in India. The yearly earnings 
of 75 handicapped employees amount to about 
Rs. 75,000 which means on an average a 
worker is getting Rs. 1000 a year in 
return of his labour. This is itself a sufficient 
proof about their suitability for industrial jobs, 
It may also dispel doubts which are gene- 
rally expressed about the potentialities of 
the sightless for open employment. 


The different operations done by the blind 
in different trades have been classified in the 
table given below. This information will be 
useful for those who are actively engaged in 
the task of finding jobs for the blind in open 
industry. The table makes it abundantly clear 
that a variety of jobs of simple repetitive 
nature both on matching and assembly lines 
are being performed by sightless workers effi- 


ciently. 
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Table 7 


Showing the Different Operations Performed by the Blind in Different Trades 
with Average Monthly Wage in each Trade 











No. of No. of Average 
No. Trades with operations factories blind monthly 
workers income(*) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Rs. nP 
I. Cycle Industry Se oa - — = 1 9 119.00 
(a) Hub Assembly 
(6) Handle Bar Assembly 
(c) Brake Assembly 
(d) Plating 
(e) Unwiring 
Il. Motor Industry o* ° Se 1 2 92.50 


(a) Operating the automatic hardness Tester 
(6) Doing Hand work (inspection) 


Ill. Metal Box Industry ea ci vis is 5 2 3 91.00 
(a) Counting Screw caps 

(6) Packing Confectionery taggers and plain com- 

ponents where defects can be detected by their 

sense oftouch.. oe 26 ac 


IV. Telephone Industry 
(a) ress Uperation 
(6) Assembly of U/s in Shelves 
(c) Fixing of coils on impregnation fixture and 
cl.aning the terminals 
(d) Chaser 
(e) Assembling and Guaging—insulator to the Relay 


ore 
({) Assemoly of Fuses 
(g) Inserting of P. V. C. Sleeves to the condenser lead 
(a) fasulation removing—in cord binding 
(i) Assembly of wipers and terminals 
(j) Assembly of terminals in terminal blocks 
(k) Under training 


V. Textile Industry ve oa : ye 5 12 86.00 
(a) Bundling and packing 4 
(6) Fringing work 
(c) Cleaning of bobbins and spindles 
(d) Wrapping Cones and Bundles 
(e) Yarn Dressing 
(f) Making Card board Boxes 


VI. Electrical Industry és is — ar Se 1 ] 85.00 
(a) Assembly of light components 
VII. Confectionery Industry ms - j ! 82.00 
(a) Packing 
VIII. Oil and Soap Iadustry .. an i be ve 4 6 65.50 


(a) Embossing of soap bars 
(6) Wrapping of cakes 





(*) This does not include the contribution of employers towards Provident Fund and amount of annual 
bonus. Many Firms are extending such benefits to their blind employees also. 
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No. of No. of Average 
No. Trades with operations factories blind monthly 
workers income(*) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Rs. nP. 
(c) Washing of bottles, etc. 
(d) Filling of packets 
1X. Chemical and Fertilizer Industry ne a 1 1 56.00 
(a) Operation of chemical block making machine 
X. Rubber Industry 1 1 55.00 
(a) Folding tubes 
IX. Needle Industries 1 3 52.00 
(a) Break off and Spitting 
XII. Plywood Industry Ne re an 1 2 57.00 
(a) Operating hand cutter and splicing machines 
(6) Hand Clipper operator 
XIII. Match Industry 1 2 30.00 
(a) Dozen packetting 
{b) Chemical grinding 
XIV. Cashewnut Industry ra 2 5 30.00 
(a) Shelling of roasted nuts 
Total 23 "15 














TABLE 8 
Showing the Attendance of Visually, Handicapped 
Workers 
Attendance No. of Percentage 
workers 
Very regular 8 10.7 
Regular 63 84 0 
Not regular 4 3.3 
Total % 75 100.0 





The first essential characteristic of a good 
factory worker is to be regular in his attend- 
ance. With regard to the visually handi- 
capped, the above table points out that as 
many of 71, i.e., 94.7 per cent of blind work- 
ers are regular in their attendance of which 
10.7 per cent have been reported as very re- 


gular by the employers. This shows that 
an overwhelming majority of handicapped 
workers maintain their regularity in attend- 
ance. Only two out of 23 employers reported 
unsatisfactory attendance of four, i.e., 5.3 per 
cent of the total blind workers. As regards 
the rate of absenteeism, it has been pointed 
out that it is substantially the same as that 
of other workers. 


TABLE 9 


Showing the Punctuality of Blind Workers 











Punctuality No. of Percentage 
workers 
Very punctual °F 14 18 7 
Punctual oy 60 80 0 
Not punctual nF 1 la 
Total oh 75 100 0 








(*) This does not inclnde the contribution of employers towards Provident Fund and amount of 
annual bonus. Many Firms are extending such benefits to their blind employees also. 
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The above table yields information in res- 
pect of punctuality of the visually handi- 
capped in their work. It is quite evident from 
the statistical figures that all the workers 
except one, i.e., 98.7 per cent strictly ensure 
their punctuality. In majority of cases, it 
has been pointed out by the employers that 
they are more punctual than the sighted and 
generally turn up before the scheduled time. 


TABLE 10 


Showing the Standard of Efficiency of 
Sightless Workers 











Efficiency No. of Percentage 
workers 
Above average is 6 8.0 
Average oa 61 81.3 
Below average 8 10.7 
Total Ke 75 100 0 





The prosperity and progress of an industry 
much depends on the efficiency and output 
of its workers. If workers are inefficient, its 
output is bound to suffer. The above table 
indicates that 81.3 per cent of them have been 
reported as average workers whose daily out- 
put is quite normal and practically the same 
as that of sighted workers. Only on account 
of greater output, about 8 per cent have been 
judged as efficient workers. The remaining 
10.7 per cent of them are neither good nor 
efficient workers, but have been ranked as 
below average workers. This does not reduce 
the chances of employment of the sightless in 
open industry as even in the case of sighted 
workers the percentage of inefficient or below 
average workers will not be less than 10 per 
cent. 











TABLE 11 
Showing the Concentration of the Blind Workers 
Concentration No. of Percentage 
workers 
Greater bi 21 28 
Normal - 48 64 
Poor e 6 8 
Total a 75 100 
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The greater is the concentration of mind 
the better will be the performance. In other 
words, the greater concentration automatical- 
ly enhances the output of a worker whether he 
is a blind or sighted. It is commonly believed 
that the blind on account of less distraction 
have better concentration records than the 
sighted. The employers have also admitted 
this fact without any dispute. The above 
table makes the above statement with regard 
to the concentration quite clear. 


TABLE 12 


Showing the State of Personal Cleanliness 











Cleanliness No. of Percentage 
workers 
Above normal 7 20 30.7 
Normal a: 49 61.3 
Below normal oe 6 8.0 
Total os 75 100.0 





Every employer prefers smart, healthy, neat 
and clean workers. From hygienic point of 


‘view also the standard of personal cleanliness 


is very important for industrial workers. In 
this respect also the information was 
received about each sightless worker from all 
the employers which shows that the standard 
of personal cleanliness in case of 69 handi- 
capped workers, i.e., 92 per cent was found 
quite satisfactory. Out of them the standard 
of 30.7 per cent was noted above normal. This 
means that the majority of workers are in the 
habit of keeping themselves neat and tidy. 
Only eight per cent of them have been ranked 
below normal for which the low wages has 
been mainly responsible. 


Accidents and Casualities—There was 


always a great apprehension in the minds of 
the employers that the blind are more liable 
to accidents. It is gratifying to report that 
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no visually handicapped workers during the 
last six years has met with any accident either 
inside or outside the factory. The experience 
has shown that the visually handicapped are 
more safety minded that the sighted. More- 
over, they are, generally, employed in such 
jobs which are of repetitive type and do not 
involve frequent movements inside the factory. 
The blind are engaged on such machines 
which are very well-guarded and this elimi- 
nates the chances of accidents to a great 
extent. 


TABLE 13 


Showing the State of Loyalty towards the 
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outside the factory. Of 75 blind persons, 72, 
ie. 96 per cent have been reported as submis- 
sive and obedient workers and carry out the 
instructions of their superiors faithfully. It 
has further been pointed out that during the 
last six years the disciplinary action has been 
taken against three employees, i.e., 4 per cent 
only. The majority of them do not partici- 
pate in any movement organised by trade 
unions against management and no com- 
plaint in this connection has ever been inti- 
mated to employment office. 


TABLE 14 


Showing the Behaviour of the Blind with 
Co-sighted Workers 

















Management 
Loyalty by Bed seanieie. 4 Behaviour No. of Percentage 
workers 
a a 7 4 0 Co-operative aca ae i 
Not known : 1 1.3 a a; 2 27 
Pe 100 0 Total .. 75 100.0 





It is now commonly believed by the employ- 
ers that the blind are more loyal towards 
management than sighted workers. The 
statistical analysis indicates that as many as 
94.7 per cent of visually handicapped workers 
have been found as loyal workers. Only in 
three cases, some doubts have been expressed 
about their loyalty. Only in one case the 
loyalty is not known. Some may raise 
a question why they are so loyal towards 
management. The answer is very simple. 
First, the visually handicapped knows his 
own limited capacity of work on account of 
handicaps and secondly, in case he is dis- 
charged he can hardly find an alternative 
means of livelihood. These are the only 
important factors responsible for his loyal 
behaviour. 


The information gathered in the above res- 
pect shows that blind workers have been 
found obedient employees both inside and 





No blind worker can be successful in his job 
without the co-operation and assistance of 
his co-sighted colleagues which very much 
depends upon his behaviour with them. In 
other words, if he is co-operative in his deal- 
ings with co-sighted workers he is bound to 
receive sufficient assistance from them inside 
as well as outside the factory. The analysis 
reveals that 92 per cent of them are quite co- 
operative in their behaviour with co-sighted 
workers. The visually handicapped with 
quarrelsome nature can hardly expect any 
help from anybody. So the figures of such 
type of blind workers stand at 5.3 per 
cent only. Only in two cases nothing has been 
indicated by the employers about their 
attitudes towards sighted workers. It has been 
marked that many blind workers have very 
friendly dealings with their co-sighted work- 
ers and develop good friendship with them. 
Thus, with the help of sighted friends they 
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overcome many difficulties in their day to 
day work. 


Cultural Activities —The social and cultural 
activities organised by the factory offord 
an opportunity to all its workers to come 
closer with different grades of employees 
and in case of the visually handicapped 
only 33.3 per cent of totally handicapped 
workers participate in the social and 
cultural activities of the factories as expressed 
by their employers. Mostly these visually 
handicapped persons give a good performance 
in music both vocal and instrumental. The 
majority of them, i.e., 66.7 per cent do not 
take any part at all in these activities for which 
two or three factors may be held responsible. 
First, most of the factories do not have a 
clear idea about the type of activities in which 
the blind can actively participate. Secondly, 
the employers are very much doubtful about 
their performance in drama, fancy shows, etc. 
Lastly, the sighted workers do not like the 
idea of associating the blind in drama, etc. 


II 


Table 15 


Showing the Different Considerations for the 
Employment of Visually Handicapped Persons. 











Considerations No. of Percentage 
Employers 
1. To co-operate with 
Government Scheme .. 9 39.1 
2. On compassionate or 
humanitarian ground .. 8 34.8 
3. Proper Rehabilitation of 
the blind in industries. 4 17.4 
4. Social service to the blind. 2 8.7 
Total a 23 100.0 





C On analysis it has been found. that there 
were a. number of different considerations 
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which led the employers to take trained 
blind men and women in employment 
in their establishments. These considerations 
have been arranged into four groups in the 
above table. The first group comprises nine 
employers whose main consideration for 
employment of the blind was to help the 
Government by extending their full co-opera- 
tion. The humanitarian considerations or 
compassionate views come next which 
prompted 8 employers falling under second 
group for providing jobs to the sightless. The 
third main consideration, as expressed by 4 
employers was the proper rehabilitation of the 


_ visually handicapped in industries. Under 


the last group comes those employers who dis- 
closed that idea of social service to the blind 
tempted them to assist the sightless by pro- 
viding some jobs. 


The survey reveals that all the employers 
barring one have observed that the quantum 
of work turned up by the sightless is the same 
as that of sighted workers. Therefore, no 
difference in the wages paid to the visually 
handicapped and sighted workers for doing 
the identical jobs exists at all. Only in one 
case, it has been pointed out that the output 
is comparably less. 


The information collected in respect of bad 
effect on account of the employment of the 
blind shows that as many as 19 out of 23 
employers have reported that they have 
not marked any adverse effect either on the 
production, discipline, morale or in any other 
way. Only 4 have noticed some defects in 
them. One of them has complained that 
that since the blind cannot be put in night 
shift, other sighted workers are asked to do 
the same operation during night shift when 
more production is required. Another dis- 
advantage as expressed by an employer is that 
the visually handicapped can be put only 
on some selected jobs and no interchange is 
possible. These are not the major factors on 
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which the employment of the visually handi- 
capped can be discarded. 


It is very significant to note that no 
employer has pointed out that any safety 
arrangement was ever made for the sake of 
visually handicapped persons. There is no 
necessity of such arrangements as they are 
provided with employment in a safe place 
free from hazards and risks. One of the 
employers has reported that their work spot 
is close to the doors and therefore they can 
easily escape in case of fire. 


With a view to finding out whether trade 
unions come in the way of the employment 
of the visually handicapped, a question in 
this respect was also added in the ques- 
tionnaire. It is interesting to note that all 
employers except two have expressed that 
they never experienced any such difficulties 
from the trade unions. The difficulties faced 
by two employers from the trade unions were 
not of serious nature at all. However, such 
difficulties can be solved by tactful discussions 
with the leaders of trade unions. 


A very important question. was also 
referred to all employers whether there are 
other suitable jobs in their establishments for 
future employment of blind workers. The 
enquiry discloses that no employer except one 
has admitted that there are other jobs which 
can be offered to the sightless in future. This 
does not mean that in these industrial 
establishments more jobs do not exist, but the 
fact is this that the employers do not like to 
take initiative of their own accord to try the 
disabled in large number of jobs which can 
be handled by them without much difficulty. 
Secondly, the ignorance on the part of the 
employers about the availability of more suit- 
able operations in their concerns for the 
blind is an important factor responsible for 
negative replies. 

Out of the total employers, 15 do not give 
any special treatment to their handicapped 
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employees. The blind workers do not 
generally request the managements for grant- 
ing any special concession. However, eight 
employers have reported that they have 
made of their own accord, provisions of some 
special facilities which are generally denied 
to sighted employees. These special treat- 
ments are in shape of giving priority in allot- 
ting rented quarters, free medical attendance, 
free supply of some quantity of tiffin, provi- 
sion of braille magazines and supply of white 
walking sticks free of cost. One of the firms 
gives an advance of about Rs. 150/- for 
purchasing Braille Watches in lieu of the 
cycles advances sanctioned to unhandicapped 
employees, Another factory provides free of 
charge two sets of white uniform to its handi- 
capped employees. The sympathy of the 
employers towards their handicapped 
employees is a matter of their personal 
inclination and may be motivated by several 
other considerations. 


All industrial establishments observed that 
most of sighted workers are helpful to their 
co-visually handicapped workers both inside 
and outside the factory. They generally assist 
blind workers in taking them from the gate 
of the factory to place of work and vice 
versa, canteen rooms during lunch hours, etc. 
Some of them have pointed out that some- 
times they are over-sympathetic to the blind. 


Perhaps, on account of their good ex- 
perience, all the employers are of the view 
that factory employment is proper and gain- 
ful occupation for the blind provided they 
have proper aptitude for work and adequate 
training before they are placed in open 
employment. 


22 firms out of 23 have clearly expressed 
that they are satisfied with the work, output 
and conduct of sightless employees in general. 
One of the employers has complained that 
the work done by visually handicapped 


workers is average but always suffers from 
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the handicap that they cannot be entrusted 
with more responsible work. Another 
employer is of the view that the quality, 
quantity and accuracy of the work compare 
favourably with those of sighted workers. 
One employer has pointed out that blind 
worker can do certain types of jobs as 
efficiently as sighted workers. Still another 
employer is of the opinion that with more 
concentration and certain amount of assist- 
ance, a blind worker is capable of the same 
output as any ordinary normal worker. 


III 
CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


The study would not be complete without 
drawing important conclusions as well as 
making some useful suggestions for formula- 
tion of a scientific plan for rendering more 
effective and efficient service to the blind in 
future. The conclusions and suggestions may 
be summed up as follows: — 


1. The findings of the survey have clearly 
shown that blind persons so far placed 
have given a good account of them- 
selves which has produced confidence 
in themselves as well as in the employers 
about their suitability for industrial 
jobs. In short, a blind person works in 
open industry exactly on the same 
terms and conditions as applicable to 
normal average worker, ensures punc- 
tuality in work and regularity in attend- 
ance. He is dependable and loyal to 
management; obedient to superiors 
and co-operative with fellow sighted 
workers. He does not ask for 
preferential treatment and wants no 
favour from management. He is 
willing to work for a livelihood and his 
work often bears stamp of great devo- 
tion and sincerity. He is as capable 
and productive as the sighted and his 
output is in no way less than that of 


iS) 


an average sighted worker both in 
quality and quantity as he is in better 
position to concentrate on his job. 
Unfortunately, these facts are not 
known to the public in general and the 
employers in particular in India, with 
the result that the work of rehabilita- 
tion of the blind in open employment 
has suffered very much. 


It is proved in India as well as abroad 
that the blind are capable of doing a 
number of operations in open industry. 
The list of operations performed by 
the blind shows that most of the blind 
at present working in different jobs are 
employed in such factories as have 
repetitive type of operations, inspec- 
tion work by sense of touch, machine 
operations and assembly work. The 
most common element in the various 
operations which the blind have under- 
taken is repetition. It may safely be 
concluded that the repetitive type of 
operations are better suited to blind 
persons in open industry. 


(a) The future scope for the employ- 
ment of blind persons is considerable 
particularly in light engineering indus- 
tries in India. They can do a large 
variety of jobs in light industries both 
on machine and on assembly lines. It 
is expected that during the Third and 
Fourth Five Year Plans, a large num- 
ber of light engineering industries will 
be started in India. In these industries 
a large number of trained blind persons 
can be placed easily if the employers 
are sympathetic or made so by impress- 
ing the special traits of the non-sighted 
persons. 


(b) The Textile Industry in India is 
also equally important for the placement 
of the blind. Every textile mill 


has at least about half a dozen opera- 
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tions which can be handled by blind per- 
sons quite efficiently. There are at pre- 
sent about 500 textile mills in India 
which can easily offer as many as 2000 
jobs atleast to the blind if on an average 
three or four sightless persons are taken 
in for employment in each unit. 


(a) Most of the employers attach im- 
portance to training and practical 
experience. It is suggested that before 
a blind person is ready to take up a 
job in some industrial establishment, a 
thorough training in light engineering 
is of paramount importance. The train- 
ing should be comprehensive and of the 
highest quality. The training course 
should be designed to develop finger 
dexterity of high order as well as 
to inculcate good working habits. The 
training must aim at inculcating a spirit 
of self confidence for competing with 
the sighted. 


(b) Considering the vast population of 
the blind in India there is a dire neces- 
sity for establishing at least one Train- 
ing Centre for the Adult Blind in each 
and every State. But taking into account 
the limited resources and lack of trained 
personnel it is proposed that at least 
four Training Centres at regional level 
may be started in India immediately and 
this mumber may gradually be 
increased as and when more funds and 
trained personnel are made available for 
this work. 


The most important phase of blind wel- 
fare work is to secure remunerative 
employment in open industry for a con- 
siderable number of blind persons and 
their placement must have a permanent 
economic value to them. The work on 
these lines in India has not yet fully 
developed but a beginning has been 
made in recent years. However, there 


are, at present, only three agencies 
engaged in the task of finding remunera- 
tive employment to the blind in whole 
of India. Undoubtedly, the services 
rendered by these agencies are of con- 
siderable importance but are certainly 
inadequate in comparison with the 
magnitude of the problem. In order 
to accelerate the pace of progress, a 
number of new Employment and Place- 
ment Offices throughout the country 
should be established as early as possible 
and every major State must have at least 
one sucl® office for the benefit of its 
trained blind persons in the beginning. 


. Blind welfare work in general and place- 


ment work in particular has suffered 
a lot without adequate publicity and 
propaganda. Both public and employ- 
ers have very poor and inadequate con 
ceptions of abilities of the blind for 
open employment in India. In order 
to educate the public and employers 
about the potentialities of the blind, it 
is advised that intensive propaganda 
should be organised through newspapers, 
journals, magazines, films, posters, 
radio, etc. It is particularly suggested 
that placement organisations should en- 
list the co-operation of industrial maga- 
zines and journals which can give 
a wide publicity about the work and 
jobs done by the blind in India and 
abroad. This will certainly attract the 
attention of the employers considerably. 


. Experience has shown that much can- 


not be achieved if the people are not 
made to feel that to rehabilitate physi- 
cally handicapped persons properly 
is a sacred duty of every forunate 
member of the society. The employers 
being a privileged class of society can 
help the blind to an appreciable degree 
by providing jobs in their concerns. 
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Unfortunately, in India the employers 
have not voluntarily and fully recognised 
the necessity of such help to the visually 
handicapped and the apathy on their 
part has been mainly responsible for slow 
progress of rehabilitation work in 
India. Even in most advanced countries 
of the West, the ends could not be 
achieved by voluntary action alone but 
some legislative measures were taken for 
effective implementation of the scheme 
of rebabilitation of the blind in 


& 


open industry. For instance, in Germany 
certain percentage of employees in every 
factory are taken from among the phy- 
sically handicapped persons. Similarly, 
it is suggested that at appropriate time 
the question of enactment of some legis- 
lation on the subject in India may also 
be considered so as to place suitable 
blind persons in large number in open 
employment. This is the most effective 
and appropriate measure for tackling 
the problem firmly. 
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It is been admitted that Community Development is not wholly a field of social 
work, In fact, the author avers. Community Development is a much broader area where 
interprofessional team work is called for. In view of this, the author believes that social work 


has role or a part in this whole programme. 


Mr. Chatterjee is doing research work for his M. Sc. in social work in the University 


of Tennessee, U.S.A. 


Perhaps it is not very shocking to say that 
social work, as a profession, is still in its 
infancy in India. Social work seems to have 
emerged in India as a profession only in the 
thirties. The criterion of this saying is that 
the first professional school for training in 
social work was established in the third decade, 
just following the recognition for training 
in social work in the twenties. However, there 
are some other criteria to judge the status of 
social work as a profession. 


Abrahm Flexner formulated several criteria 
for a profession, and back in 1915 he con- 
cluded that social work was not a profession 
in the United States at that time. He found 
that the following characteristics were 
lacking :* 

(a) basic preparation in the social sciences; 

(b) a body of exclusive and distinctive 
knowledge and a transmissible profes- 
sional technique; 

(c) definite educational and professional 
qualifications tested under state super- 
vision ; 

(d) professional organization; and 

(e) a code of professional practice. 


If these five elements are necessary for a 
profession, then, in India today, the situation 


is somewhat similar to this. First, our social 
workers, or the people who do social work 
in India today, do not necessarily have social 
science orientations. There are seldom any 
fixed professional educational and professional 
organization yet to be founded. (Even the 
job situations which recognize the necessity of 
training do not necessarily require a profes- 
sional training, and the Indian Conference of 
Social Work is not a professional organiza- 
tion. ) 

However, the five elements are satisfied to 
some degree. The situation in India today 
is not exactly like that of the United States 
in 1915. But since the five elements are parti- 
cularly attained, we can say that social work 
in India, as a profession, is still in its infancy. 


The Methods of An Infant Profession — 
This being the situation, the often-referred-to 
methods of social work have not yet been 
accepted as integral parts of our social work 
practice, the schools of social work 
teach that there are three basic and two auxi- 
liary methods in social work, but the 
question is: who should practise them? 
The schools of social work offer various 
specializations, like rural welfare, labour wel- 
fare, tribal welfare, etc. But are these speciali- 





*The author of this paper is greatly indebted to Mr. Paul Deutschberger, Associate 
Professor of Social Work, The University of Tennessee, for rendering his valuable advices in 
the writing of this paper. 

1S§ummarized by Nathan E. Cohen, “Social Work as a Profession,” in Russell H. Kurtz, ed., 
Social Work Year Book 1957, New York: National Association of Social Workers, 1957, 
p. 554. 
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zations method-oriented? In the United 
States, psychiatric or medical or school social 
work means either case work or group work 
in psychiatric, medical or school setting res- 
pectively. Are we sure that in India our 
fields of specialization, as they are practised 
following graduation, are basically method- 
oriented? If not, then these often-referred-to 
methods become superfluous. 


The Methods in An Emerging Field.— 

Social work in India got a new impact and 
momentum in the domain of community deve- 
lopment, and freed itself, at least partially, 
from the patronage of the industries. At this 
time, social work has become greatly con- 
cerned over the whole movement of com- 
munity development. However, community 
development is not wholly a field of social 
work, and neither it is the practice of the 
method of community organization. In fact, 
community development is a much broader 
area where inter-professional team work is 
called for. Therefore, social work must have 
a role, or a part, in this whole programme. 
What, then, is that part? 

Ordinarily, one would suppose that the role 
of social work in this area would be the 
adaptation of the methods of group work and 
What does social work do in the field of com- 
munity development, the same way in which 
case work or group work is adapted in a psy- 
chiatric or medical setting as the part of a 
team work of various other disciplines. , But 
the situation here is somewhat far from that. 
community organization in the field of com- 
munity development? Group work? Com- 
munity organization? 

A Probable New Method.—The answer is 
that it does neither of them. The function of 
a social worker in such a field seems to have 
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shifted toward a different direction. The role 
of the social worker in this field is of an 
educator, and current social work literature 
recognizes this fact. It is being emphatically 
stated that “in a community development pro- 
gramme an educational atmosphere is created 
so that the people may improve their general 
standard of living by means that are 
immediately within their power.”? However, 
this role of an educator or the very concept 
of social education is a little distant from the 
current methodological practice of social 
work. The question that follows is what is 
the role of social education in social work and 
whether or not it is preferable as a new 
method to the other methods of social work. 


Eileen Younghusband, the eminent British 
social worker, commented that the “insights 
of social work should enrich community deve- 
lopment, while at the same time, new know- 
ledge from the field of community develop- 
ment obviously has much to contribute to 
social work.”* She concluded: 


The conclusions would seem to be that in 
case work, group work and community orga- 
nization and certain aspects of com- 
munity development, as these have evolved 
in different cultural settings, some funda- 
mentals of working with people have 
emerged which hold true under all circum- 
stances. Thus a potential enrichment of 
social work methodology is now becoming 
available as a result of experience in Asia 
and elsewhere.‘ 


In the context of this view expressed by Miss 
Younghusband, we understand that social edu- 
cation is emerging and being recognized as 
a social work method in current social work 
literature. This social education, which owes 
to the village extension experiences in India 





2R. K. Gardiner and H. O. Judd, The Development of Social Administration, London: Oxford 
University Press, 1959, p. 27. 
8United Nations, Training for Social Work: Third International Survey, New York: Columbia 
— Press, 1958, p. 95. 
*Ibid. 
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and adult education movements elsewhere, is 
probably a unique phenomenon in India by 
itself. 


But there is another side of the picture. Can 
the social education organizers be called 
social workers? Are they mere professional 
workers, or are they professional social 
workers? 


Social Education and Social Group work.— 

The profession of social work now unani- 
mously recognizes that the core of the pro- 
fessional help rendered to people is through 
the professional relationship. Granting the 
fact that social education is an emerging new 
method in social work, how much professional 
relationship is established and maintained in 
social education? In social group work, which 
is differentiated from social casework by 
saying that “the first is educational while the 
second is therapeutic,”® we also find the ele- 
ment of education. Education becomes the 
chief focus in social group work, unless it is 
deliberately directed to be otherwise. In social 
group work we have the following constitu- 
ents: the professional relationship, the group, 
the programme media, and the agency setting. 
Out of these constitutents, we have the group 
and the programme media as common in 
social education as well. In an imaginary situa- 
tion where social group work becomes 
mere group work, we then have only one con- 
stitutent lacking in social education. That 
is the professional relationship. Is social edu- 
cation then, where programme media become 
the chief constitutent and focus, a strictly 
focus, a strictly social work method? 


I do not have any intention whatsoever to 
say that social education is ineffective as a 
method. The questions that I am raising are 
(i) what is the role of social education in 
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our infant profession? (ii) how does it 
differentiate from other methods and con- 
cepts? (iii) whether this method is more 
effective than the other methods in the field 
of community development? (iv) if it is not, 
which method is more effective? and (v) if 
we have a more effective method, why should 
we not accept it? 


Coming back to the comparison of group 
work with social education, we see that the 
use of professional relationship is lacking in 
the latter. Social education, then, is a method 
which is not based on social work principles. 
What is social education, then? _It is just 
education, and an attempt toward a compro- 
mise of Education and Social Work. 


In group work, “the way in which the 
worker gives help to the group is all 
important.”® It is not necessarily so in social 
education. In group work, there is a three- 
fold back-and-forth communication: worker 
to group, group to worker, and group-mem- 
ber to group-member. In social education the 
communication is just one way. It is worker 
to group. 


One important example can be cited. By 
the programme media of social education 
people understand at one place that mosquito 
is the source of malaria. Here the medium 
was slogan. Here the ideas communicated were 
understood, but necessarily accepted." 


We can go still further. The programme 
Evaluation Organization of the Planning 
commission has stated: 


Items involving change in social attitudes 
such as readiness to go in for or maintain 
community centres, youth clubs, and 
women’s organizations are, generally speak- 
ing, not particularly successful. 





5Herbert Hewitt Stroup, Social Work: An Introduction to the Field, New York: American 
Book Company, 1953, p. 545. 
®Harleigh B. Trecker, Social Group Work, New York: Association Press, 1955, p. 27. 

7S. C. Dube, India’s Changing Villages: Human Factors in Community Development, London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1958, pp. 116-119. ; 
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Items involving change in organizational 
attitudes in the economic field such as better 
understanding of the objectives and obliga- 
tions of cooperation and readiness to make 
use of cooperative societies for purposes 
other than credit such as production are 

comparatively unsuccessful. 


While there has been considerable in- 
crease in rural consciousness of economic, 
and to a smaller extent, of social needs, the 
objective of stimulating continuing and 
positive effort based on self-help for pro- 
moting economic or social development has 
been comparatively unsuccessful. Too much 
dependence on Government initiative and 
assistance is still being exhibited by the vast 
majority of the rural population affected 
by the programme.*® 


This is the short-coming of a one-way traffic. 
Social education can only strive toward this 
end: understanding of the people. But it is 
only social group work which can bring 
acceptance of ideas by the people. Social 
group work can bring it because it is a back- 
and-forth communication, a two-way traffic, 
and a utilization of the relationship with the 
people. 


Social group work, therefore, has defi-~ 
nite advantages over social education. In most 
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of the Indian schools of social work, courses 
in social group work and that in social edu- 
cation are linked. What, then, prevents us 
from the practice of group work? Or, at 
least, what prevents us from doing social work 
with groups. ?® 

The reasons for lack of group work practice 
in this area are various. In a recent work- 
shop in India it was said that “in India there 
are many hurdless in practising group work. 
First of all most students trained as group 
workers are not employed in this capacity by 
agencies and are not placed where they can 
directly use the skills they have learned.”*° 
But do the schools of social work really pre- 
pare social workers for both direct and indirect 
services to groups?’ 

Social Education and Intergroup Process.— 

Community organization is described as “the 
development adequate services and resources 
to meet needs, and their continued main- 
tenance on a progressively improving standard 
of service, the ability to organize is the core 
of the process.”** A recent trend in the field 
of community development is that the social 
education organizers. But are these people 
really going to be community organizers, or 
social workers with the method of community 
organization? 

In a recent attempt which tried to edit all 
the definitions of community organization, the 





8Programme Evaluation Organization, Evaluation Report on Working of Community Projects 
and N.E.S. Blocks. Vol. 1., New Délhi: Programme Evaluation Organization, Planning 


Commission, 1957, p. 19. 


*Here the distinction between social group work and social work with groups is drawn in 
accord with Margaret Mudgett, “Social Work Group and Work with Group,” in the summary 
of a report prepared for The Committee on Practice, Group Work Section, by Gertrude 
Wilson, “The Practice of Social Group Work,’ New York: National Association of Social 


Workers, (mimeographed), p. 7. 


10“Workshop No. V. Group Work,” The Indian Journal of Social Work, Vol. XX, No. 4, 


March 1960, p. 131. 


11Probably we can safely say that indirect service to groups is in the line of social education. 


Much more skill is needed to render direct services to groups. 


A recent Social Work 


Curriculum Study in the United States emphasizes this fact of both direct and indirect 
services. See Marjorie Murphy, The Social Group Work Method in Social Work Education. 
(Social Work Curriculum Study, Vol. XI), New York: Council on Social Work Education, 


1959, pp. 25-26. 
12Harry Lurie,The 


Community Organization Method 


in Social Work Education. 


(Social Work Curriculum Study, Vol. IV), New York: Council on Social Work Education, 
1959, p 41. 
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following elements were found to be its con- 
stituents: 


First, the idea of cooperation, collabora- 
tion, and integration. Second, the idea of 
meeting needs, and of bringing about a 
balance between needs and resources. Third, 
the idea that community organization deals 
with ‘programme relationships’ as con- 
trasted with the direct service’ of case- 
work and group work. Fourth, the broad 
philosophical concept of community orga- 
nization as furnishing a working relation- 
ship between the democratic process and 
specialism.*® 


In all these definitions, only Edward T. 
Devine stressed, in the twenties, the point of 
“educating the public.”’* Otherwise, educa- 
tion is not the focus of community organiza- 
tion. Education, in certain places, can only 
be a part of the community organization 
method. If we change the social education 
organizers into community organizers (if the 
proposal to do so is worked out), we have got 
to change the functions of these workers at 
the same time. Are we prepared to change 
their function? While the aspect of relation- 
ship has almost been neglected at this stage, 
how can we hope that they will be able to 
work effectively with ‘programme relation- 
ships’? One major criterion of a community 
organizer is that he works with “the indivi- 
duals who are directly involved in determining 
the policies of a communal project and who 
make the major functional and administrative 
decisions.”*® In other words, the community 
organizer not only carries out his work 
through a planned and scheduled ‘programme 
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relationship,’ but he is also involved, in 
some way or other, in policy determination 
and perhaps, in policy formulation. Is the 
structure of our community development pro- 
jects that much ready to let itself be 
decentralized so that these workers can get 
involved in policy determination and formula- 
tion? Again, are these workers, most of whom 
have little training and no_ experience, 
capable of doing so? 


Social education organizers, at this stage, 
are not doing and probably cannot do com- 
munity organization. Social education, how- 
ever noble its intentions may be, works to the 
end of the “attainment of specific, precon- 
ceived products or forms of relationship,” 
which is fundamentally opposed to the com- 
munity organization method.*® 


There exists a subtle difference between 
intergroup process and classical community 
organization. In social intergroup process we 
get two kinds of needs: individual need and 
community need. Individual need is subordi- 
nated to ‘mutually satisfactory relations 
between groups.’ Community need is made 
specific in terms of ‘social goals selected and 
accepted by the groups involved.’ The level 
of social process takes place between the 
individual need and the community need; 
the level of social groupwork process occurs 
between the subordination of individual need 
to mutually satisfactory relations between 
groups and specification of community need in 
terms of selected and accepted social goals and 
the level of social intergroup process (or social 
intergroup work process) occurs between the 
mutually satisfactory relations between groups 





13An edition of definitions of community organization of Devine, Steiner, McMillen, King, 


Ross, Pettit, Lane, Mayo, 


Dunham, McNeil, Kurtz, and Lindeman by Ernest B. Harper 


and Arthur Dunham, ed., Community Organization in Action. New York: Association Press, 
1959. p. 54. 

14] bid., p. 55. 

15Harry L. Lurie,op. cit., p. 54. 

16Kenneth L. M. Pray, “When Is Community Organization Social Work Practice?” In Donald 
S. Howard, ed., Community Organization: Its Nature and Setting, New York: American 
Association of Social Workers, 1947, p. 9. 
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and social goals selected and accepted by the 
groups involved." Both by definition and func- 
tion, therefore, there exists a subtle difference 
between intergroup process and community 
organization. Of all things, the former is 
rather free from the policy making aspect at 
the council level. This is a_ theoretical 
differentiation we are making, and in the con- 
text of this differentiation we can say that 
what is community organization by definition 
is not practicable in the community develop- 
ment programme; what is practicable is inter- 
group process. 


Social education has come a long way in 
India. At this point, however, we see that 
group work can probably be more effective 
asamethod. The positive advantage of inter- 
group process over social education will be 
the same as the advantage of group work over 
socal education. If we can adapt group work 
as a local method, we can also advocate inter- 
group process as a beyond-local or overall 
method. 


Some Aspects of Implementation.—Leav- 
ing aside the defenses against trying a new 
method, there are some practical difficulties. 
First is that social group work is practicable 
only in a social agency. The question that 
comes hereafter is that where do we get this 
agency setting? Second, how this social work 
method is going to fit in within the whole 
structure while the discipline of social work 
is still in an ambiguous position with various 
sorts of ideological dualism?** 

The first problem can be examined. The 
second we hope, will find its own answers as 
the profession grows older from its present 
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infuncy. In the meantime, we can try what 
seems to be a better method. However, at 
this stage, we do not have very many agency 
settings in India where social group work can 
be practised. Can we not get the backing of 
the blocks to provide such a setting? When 
we think of this possibility, we certainly are 
thinking of any _ building-centred social 
work. 


Then, where do we get the group workers? 
This point is not difficult. We could get our 
workers trained in group work rather than in 
social education. For intergroup process, the 
present district social education organizers 
could be trained. These trainees, however, 
should be made to understand that part of 
group work “which has to do with individual 
social adjustment” not at “the expense and 
to the detriment of that part of the definition 
which has to do with socially desirable 
goals.”® This is the only caution that is 
needed to be taken, since otherwise group 
workers can become too technically oriented 
and neglect the latter. 


The main difficulty, however, does not 
lie in this area. On one hand it lies in the fact 
that there will be defences against trying a 
new method. On the other, there lies the 
difficulty of administration and supervision 
in this area. t 


The supervision of these proposed group 
workers can be carried out under the present 
district social education organizers. In that 
case we have to divorce these people from the 
Education Departments to some degree. We 
will need trained and experienced social 
workers in these places. 





17Here I have defined social intergroup process in accord with the inventor of the term, Wilber 
I. Newsletter, “The Social Inter-Group Work Process: How does it Differ from Social 


Group Work Process?” Ibid., pp. 22-23. 
18For an interesting discussion in 


e conflicting situations in social work, see Lydia Rapoport, 


“In Defense of Social Work: An Examination of Stress in the Profession,” in The Social 
Service Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1, p. 64. 

19Irving Miller, “A Critical Appraisal of Some Aspects of Social Group Work Theory and 
Practice.” Paper presented at the National Conference of Social Work, U.S.A., in May, 1955, 
New York: National Association of Social Workers, (mimeographed), pp. 1-2. 
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Administration of social welfare is still a 
tough job in India. Current social work 
literature recognizes that “social work ad- 
ministration is a social work function.”®° The 
situation becomes difficult, the structure 
greatly unproductive, and “the process of 
securing and transforming community re- 
sources (human and financial) into a 
programme of community service”?! impaired 
when social welfare administration lies with 
people who do not have access to professional 
judgment in the field. Max Weber showed that 
in a bureaucratic power structure, the execu- 
tive, a non-expert administrator, has to stand 
opposite to the expert in the field con- 
cerned.?* Whatever the merits may be in his 
concept of bureaucracy, the situation which 
we are examining displays its disadvantages. 


We have advocated group work and inter- 
group process in a new field. They will need 
efficient supervision and administration. How 
can we convince the people with power and 
authority that administration of social welfare, 
or, at least that of social work practice, is a 
de facto social work function? 


Summary and Conclusion.—Social work in 
India is a very infant profession. Because of 
its infancy, social work methodology has not 
yet been clearly designated, and the fields of 
social work, therefore, are not method- 
oriented, This holds very true in the fields 
of community development, where social work 
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is an ambiguous admixture of the ‘extension 
ladder,’ the ‘parallel bars, and rural ex- 
tension. 


In various parts of the literature, it is being 
stated that new social work methodology is 
being evolved in the Asian countries. In India 
what has emerged in a new field as a new 
method (?) is social education. But this is not 
necessarily better than the existing methods 
of social work, After that the latter can be 
more effective in terms of our needs in this 
field. 


Classical community organization is not 
possible in India especially when it is a 
governmental setting. We recognize a subtle 
difference between community organization 
and intergroup process. Intergroup process, 
at its definition, seems to be practicable in 
India. We therefore, advocate group work 
at the local level and intergroup process at 
the beyond-local level, in the place of social 
education. 


We further recognize that there are 
difficulties in the area of supervision and 
administration, even if group work and inter- 
group process are accepted as workable met- 
hods in community development. Some of 
these difficulties can be removed by careful 
planning, while the removal of certain others 
requires to mobilize some degree of social 
action. 


, 








20Sue W. Spencer, The Administration Method in Social Work Education. (Social Work 
Pog Study, Vol. III), New York: Council on Social Work Education, 1959. p. 17. 
1d., Pp. 60. 
22Max Weber, “Bureaucracy,” in H. H. Gerth and C, Wright Mills, ed., From Max Weber: 
Essays in Sociology, New York; Oxford University Press, 1958, p. 232, 
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PROSTITUTION: A SOCIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 





PrRaAMoD KUMAR 





After defining the term “prostitution’’, the author examines the personal data of a 
group of prostitutes in one of the Agra districts of Western U.P. The research is highlighted 


by citing case histories. 


The author regrets that the measures taken by Government are experimental, and 
they are too inadequate to meet the complexity of the problem. The recommendations made 
in this paper might go a long way in erasing the vice. 

Mr. Kumar is on the Faculty of the Indian Institute of Technology, Kharapur. 


The term, prostitution is normally defined 
as an act of sexual intercourse characterized 
by barter, promiscuity and emotional in- 
difference.? The definition assumes that there 
must be some exchange of sexual favours for 
material return; a more or less indiscriminate 
indulgence in sex act with many persons, and 
a dissociation of deeper feelings from physical 
sex act in order to have true prostitution. 


A prostitute can be defined, accordingly, as 
a woman who sells her sexual favours in- 
discriminately to persons for the sake of 
money with no psychic involvement. Accord- 
ing to this definition, the prostitutes may 
easily be classified into two broad groups. 


1. The registered prostitutes: These 
women stay in brothels, dens, etc., and are 
easily approached directly or through the 
agents. They are mostly poorly paid, socially 
insulated, mentally ill and physiologically 
diseased. 


2. Society prostitutes: These are highly 
paid girls who mostly live in private houses 
and are approached only through agents. 
They are comparatively healthy, better ad- 
justed, quite educated and enjoy social life 
in its fullest sense. They are hired for 
company to movies, clubs, dances, etc. They 
are said to have taken this occupation as a 
secondary job to supplement their earnings. 
These girls usually belong to a higher social 
stratum. 


The definition usually excludes those 
women who enjoy pre-marital relations or 
extramarital relations, particularly when their 
husbands are away, only for sexual satisfac- 
tion and not for money.® 


However, the present study is confined to 
the first type of prostitutes only. 


The results* of the study may be discussed 
conveniently under three heads; the personal 








1The present paper is based on a study of 136 registered prostitutes of Basia and Guthla, the 
two prostitute villages in the Agra district of Western U.P. The author has used a small 
questionnaire to study the mental health of these prostitutes in particular and has also 
collected some case histories during field work. 

The author is very much obliged to Professor M. A. Hakim, Professor of Psychology, 
St. John’s College, Agra University for his suggestions and encouragement to investigate 
such a sensitive problem. 
2G. May, ‘prostitution’, Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, 12, 1933, p. 533. 
’That is, the motive with which the sexual favours are given to a person or persons 
is more important than the act itself in the definition of prostitutes. It is this motive 
(the motive to exploit sex for money) that differentiates the third type of women from the 
first two, the so-called prostitutes, 
“See the appendix, 
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data, the social and family factors and the 
mental health of the prostitutes. 


1. Personal data.—The present sample of 
prostitutes is primarily of one sex, female 
group.® The prostitutes, on the whole, are 
quite young in age (58.09 per cent falling 
below the age of 25) since the youth and 
physical attraction are supposed to be the 
chief assets through which they entice their 
customers. 


They seem to be economically stressed as 
the monthly income of 80.87 per cent of the 
prostitutes is less than Rs. 200/-. And, this 
scanty income includes the commission of the 
pimp (Bari Bi) or procurer who provides her 
shelter, money for making a start, defends her 
against the competition of other women, and 
protects her against the police and also against 
her clients who would like to use her without 
making any payment. 


The education is very low among these 
prostitutes, The distribution shows that 56.62 
per cent are illiterate; 24.26 per cent can read 
only; and there are only 19.11 per cent have 
received some systematic education and can 
read and write as well. 


Quite a good number of prostitutes (55.88 
per cent) are unmarried. These are the girls 
who were either seduced, kidnapped and 
abandoned or sold by their parents® at an 
early age. Widows also constitute a good por- 
tion of the sample (27.21 per cent). ‘These 
are the women who, unfortunately lost their 
husbands at a young age and were ill-treated 
by the members of the family thereafter. The 
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sample also includes married women (16.91 
per cent) who, because of the dissatisfactions 
in their married life, were misled by their 
sympathisers and finally became prostitutes. 


The health consciousness is not yet deve- 
loped in them. There are only few prostitutes 
(18.38 per cent) who take regular medical 
advice or precautions to check venereal dis- 
eases. Almost 58.01 per cent have never con- 
sulted a doctor as they complain that the 
medical facilities are not provided for them 
and these private practitioners do not prefer 
to attend them and usually charge very high 
fee. They just resort to the superficial me- 
thods of checking and detecting venereal dis- 
seases. 


II. Social and Family Factors——Most of 
the prostitutes say that the social and family 
factors were responsible for bringing them 
here. We will here cite a sample of three case 
studies which will show how a normal woman 
is led to adopt prostitution. 


i) Case-study of a young unmarried woman 
Shamim Bai (23) belongs to a middle-class 
Muslim family of Alwar State in Rajasthan. 
She has studied up to seventh class. She visits 
movies regularly and enjoys reading Urdu 
novels. During the partition of India when 
she was only 11, her house was raided by 
some goondas and she was forcibly kidnapped. 
They then took her to Ajmer where she was 
sold to some agent from Delhi for Rs. 500/- 
only. The agent, who was dealing in the 
immoral traffic in women, took her to Delhi 
and sold her again to some brothel keeper at 
J. B. Road for Rs. 750/-. There, she was 





5Kinsey and others in their book ‘Sexual Behaviour in Human Males’ mention four types 
of prostitutes; these are, 1. the commonest type of prostitutes who supply hetero-sexual 
relations to males for which they are paid; 2. the prostitutes who are paid for homosexual 
relations with which they supply other females; 3. the homosexual prostitutes among males 
who provide sexual relations for other males and are paid for that; and 4. the hetero- 
sexual prostitutes among males who provide sexual relations for the females and for which they 


are paid. 


The author finds that the last three types of prostitutes appear quite uncommon to 


the Indian Society. 


6There are few communities in Uttar Pradesh, i. ¢., Naik caste, who train and then sell 


their girls for the purpose of prostitution. 
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asked to lead an immoral life which she first 
resented. The resentment was followed by 
an unbearable physical torture to her which 
she could not face for a long time and finally 
surrendered herself and thus doomed to the 
sinful life of a prostitute. She stayed there for 
about three years before coming to Agra. 
During this period, she had tried to escape 
twice for which she was severely punished. 

She wants to leave this sinful life but, at 
the same time, she feels that she will not be 
able to adjust herself to the social life which 
is quite foreign to her. She still believes in 
God and offers regular prayers. 

She most of the time feels depressed, lacks 
general interest and finds herself physically 
exhausted. She has also developed a self- 
depreciatory attitude, She also complains of 
lack of self-confidence and inability to con- 
centrate for a long time. 

ii) Case-study of a widow who finally 
became a prostitute——Janki Bai, aged 21, 
belongs to a poor Baniya family of Western 
U. P. She was married at the age of 12. 
Her husband was maintaining a_ small 
provision shop in the village. After-five years of 
her marriage, she lost her husband after an ill- 
ness. Immediately after the death of her 
husband, the members of the family started ill- 
treating her. She was often beaten by her 
mother-in-law. During this time she got in- 
timate with a close friend of her husband who 
always used to sympathise with her. As a 
result of this intimacy, she got pregnant, 
and was turned out of the home. Persons 
around her took the advantage of her help- 
lessness, and finally she had to adopt this 
profession. But she still desires to leave it if 
she is provided with a better and more re- 
spectable job. 


ili) Case-study of a married woman.—A 
similar case history was also narrated by 
another Jat prostitute, named Ramiya. She 
was married to a farmer at an early age of 
nine. As her father had promised them a 
handsome dowry which he never gave, she 
was ill-treated, cursed and tortured, mentally 
as well as physically for it by the family. 
Her husband also used to beat her whenever 
he was drunk. Being disgusted with her 
husband and other members of the family she 
developed intimacy with a man who used to 
visit the house. He also used to sympathise 
with her and make promises for a better and 
happier life. With all this, she, one night, 
left the village with him taking all her orna- 
ments and some cash along with her. He 
took her to Moradabad where they stayed 
for about two months and a half. As he could 
not get a job and no money was left to afford 
to stay there, he compelled her to earn money 
through immoral means to which she did 
not agree. And then, he sold her to a local 
agent against her will and thus she was 
doomed to prostitution. She had been to 
Kanpur, Benaras and Allahabad before 
coming to Agra. 

The preceding case-studies show how those 
innocent and mentally immature girls because 
of the ill-treatment at home, are seduced 
by persons who usually take the advantage of 
the opportunity by alluring them with a 
happier and more comfortable life. And, 
once they are misled, because of our rigid 
social codes, they are doomed to lead a life 
of shame throughout their life. 

III. Mental Health’ of the prostitutes.— 
In general, the prostitutes show the signs of 
unhealthy mental life. They suffer from 
nervousness, mental depression, lack of general 





7™Mental health” refers to the patient’s subjective sense of strength, confidence and well- 
being; that is, it refers to his ‘Ego- strength’. 

he ‘ill mental health,’ likewise, refers to such diverse manifestations as subjective 
unhappiness, disinterestedness, free-floating anxiety, passive acceptance of an intolerable 
environment, etc.—William Abbott Scott. “Research definitions in mental health and mental 
illness”. Psychol. Bull. 55, 29-45. 
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interest, feelings of inferiority, guilt, loneliness 
and inability to plan on the one hand, and 
from such physiological complaints as loss of 
sound sleep, recurring headaches, frequent 
indigestion and feelings of exhaustion; the 
complaints which have psychological basis in 
them (Frankle, 1952) ,* on the other. 


These psychological as well as the physio- 
logical complaints develop out of the dis- 
satisfactions and frustrations involved in the 
very act of prostitution. The effect is inten- 
sified by the absence of true affection and the 
uncertainty of the future. The social dis- 
approval and condemnation further deterio- 
rate the situation. 


We may thus conclude, quoting Beauvior 
Simone De .......... the common prostitu- 
tion is a miserable occupation in which 
woman, exploited sexually and economically, 
subjected arbitrarily to the police, to a humi- 
liating medical supervision, to the caprices of 
the customers, and doomed to infection and 
disease, to misery, is truly abased to the level 
of a thing.”® 


Recommendations.—lIt is quite encouraging 
that our Central Government is trying its 
best to suppress the immoral traffic in women 
and has so far taken various measures in this 
direction. But, these measures seem only ex- 
perimental and are not yet sufficient to meet 
the complexity of the problem. 


The author, however, would like to make 
the following supplementary recommenda- 
tions in this connection. 


1. A more sympathetic and encouraging 
attitude should be taken towards these social 
victims so that they might easily develop moral 
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conscience in them and reintegrate the per- 
sonality to suit the social demands. 


2. Psychiatric counselling units and Mental 
Hygiene Clinics should be established to help 
them in developing a sound mental health so 
that they may find it easy to adjust to the 
demands of the social environment. 


3. More vocational and educational facili- 
ties should be provided for them so that they 
might earn their livelihood and become self- 
sufficient. It will also cut down the chances of 
their being returned to the old profession. 


4. Family Counselling Units should also be 
established to help those young couples who 
find difficulty in marital adjustment and 
which may, otherwise, lead to unhealthy 
consequences. 


5. Institutional facilities for protection and 
rehabilitation of women in socio-economic dis- 
tress should be enlarged. 


6. A more severe punishment should be 
prescribed for persons who are secretly en- 
gaged in this vice and also for them who 
patronize it by visiting these women. It will 
help in cutting down the rate of inclusion of 
new girls to this profession. 


7. Moreover, the Central Government 
should sponsor a more systematic and inten- 
sive study to investigate the deep rooted per- 
sonality dynamics of these women which may 
differentiate them from other family women. 
It may make easy to provide counselling 
facilities and protection to such type of 
women, who are more susceptible to this 
sort of vice, particularly under socio-economic 
stress. 





*Frankle, A. H. in his paper “Psychometric investigation of the relationship between emotional 


repression and the occurrence of psychosomatic symptoms.” 


Psychosom, Med., 252-55, 


supports the hypothesis that the psychogical repression (inhibition of the emotion attached 


to unacceptable ideas) expresses itself through psychosomatic complaints. 


That is, the 


emotionally inhibited persons are more likely to express the inhibited emotion through 
physioligical symptoms than the emotionally labile individuals. 
*Beauvoir, S. D. “The Second Sex,’ p. 269, A Four Square Book, 1960. 
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To conclude, provision should be made to tive amendment in the codes of social conduct, 
provide a better and more respectable status if we wish to erase this vice completely 
in the society for women and an accommoda- from society. 

















~ APPENDIX 
A. Personal data 
1. Age Years Frequency Percentage 
2. Do you feel depressed? Frequency Percentage 
(a) 15—20 my 38 27.94 
(b) 20—25 Ae 41 30 15 (a) most of the time.. 67 49 26 
(c) 25—30 oa 35 25 74 (6) sometimes «a 41 30 15 
(d) 30—over Re 22 16.17 (c) never re 28 20.59 
Total x: 1S 100.00 Total os 6 100.00 
2. Income 3. Do you feel ithout 
Semen” te. pial eel nervous without any apparent 
® below 100 uo 65 47.79 (a) most of the time.. 39 28.68 
b)  100—200 a 45 33 08 (b) sometimes sa3 51 37 50 
(c) 200—above .. 26 19.11 (c) never oe 46 33.82 
Total .. 136 99.98 Total .. 136 100.00 





3. Education 
(a) Illiterate ite 77 56 62 


4. Do you often feel exhausted ? 

















(b) Canread only .. 33 24.26 (a) yes ri 69 50.74 

(c) Can read and write (b) no ore 49 36 02 
both ae 26° 19.11 cw 7 or 18 13.24 

Total .. 136 99.99 Total .. 136 100.00 

4. Marital Status 5. Do you often get disturbed sleep ? 

(a) Unmarried os 76 55.88 (a) yes ae 67 49.26 
(b) Widows es 37 2) 2 (b) no re 42 30 88 
(c) Married ai 23 16.91 Coy 7 ee 27 19.85 
Total er Ss 100.00 Total ome 99.99 





B. Psychological & Health Questions 


1. Do you get yourself medically checked to 








avoid V. D., etc. ? 6. Does your stomach often get upset ? 

(a) regularly ‘a 25 18.38 (a) yes ae 81 59.56 

(b) sometimes ee 32 23.53 (6) no ie 36 26.47 

(c) never ‘s 79 58.01 om 7 oa 19 13.97 
Total ics ee 99.92 Total co Fae 100.00 
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Frequency Percentage Frequency Percentage 
9. Do you feel that you are doing something bad 
; (sinful) ? 
7. Do you feel lonely most of the time ? 
(a) always 79 58.09 
(a) yes 83 61.03 (6) sometimes 31 22.80 
(6) no 53 38.97 (c) never 26 19.11 
Total 136 100.00 Total 136 100.00 
8. Do you often get headache ? 10. Do you feel difficulty in planning your 
(a) yes 2B 53.68 a 
(6) no 42 30.88 (a) yes 82 60.29 
(c) ? 21 15.44 (6) no 54 39.70 
Total 136 100.00 Total 136 99.99 
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THE MIANAS SAURASHTRA 





Y. D. JADEJA, M.A. 





The author examines in detail the origin of the Miana Community which is one of the 


ex-criminal tribes of Saurashtra, Gujarat State. 


The programme, undertaken to rehabilitate them, should be based on the understanding 
of their culture and traditions and appreciation of their social, psychological and economic 


conditions. 


Mr. Jadeja is a Block Development Officer in Saurashtra. 


Introduction. —Mianas are the tribal people 
scattered all over Kutch and Saurashtra. In 
Saurashtra, they are clustered in one place and 
most of them are found inhabiting the territory 
of the former Malia State. Mianas are about 
7000 in number; and Malia State is inhabited 
by about 1500 or 2000 families of Mianas who 
form a major class of its population. This 
tribe became notorious as criminal; hence the 
State is known as “Malia of Mianas”. Malia, 
therefore, is a famous den of robbers known 
as Mianas. 


Area of Ex-Malia State is about 103 sq. 
miles, On the North of this State is the Runn 
of Kutch, Ex-Dhrangadhra State on the East, 
and Ex-Morvi State about 24 miles on the 
West and South. The Country about Malia 
is extremely low and sloping gently off to the 
Runn, which is about five and a half miles 
distant. This isa plain country with a rich 
soil, but perfectly fallow. This flat and waste 
plain is covered with prickly bushes, and wood 
is scarcely to be seen. 


In the rainy season, it is a perfect marsh 
for many miles, rendering it impossible to 
move out on horseback. The Machhu river 
also has a course past Malia. It has high 
banks and few good passes, but in the rainy 
season, it is often impassable for some days 
together. So the Machhu river has always 
been an obstacle to a force marching across 


it. Thus, Malia is a bad country for troops 
in the rains, and particularly so for movement. 
A few Miana families are also found 
scattered over certain other parts of Saurash- 
tra also—such as Amran-Bela, Dhrol, Jam- 
nagar, Wadhwan and Dhrangadhra. It seems 
from this that Mianas have generally lived 
around the Runn of Kutch. This strengthens 
the opinion that the Mianas originally were 
fishermen, and agriculture was adopted by 
them only after migrating to Malia. Mianas 
are hospitable, but not mild in manners. They 
are by nature a bit reserved and do not mix 
freely with other communities. They are lazy 
and hot tempered, and even commit murders 
with or without provocation. 


Mianas belong to an Ex-Criminal Tribe 
and have been the residents of Saurashtra for 
the 200 years. They committed crimes, both 
within as well as outside the District. In most 
cases, they returned to their headquarters 
immediately after committing crimes. Aged 
persons, women and children usually stayed 
back at home, while adult male members 
went out for thieving. They committed pro- 
perty offences, and their favourite seasons 
were Summer and Winter. They travelled 
long distances at times for 
offences. 


committing 


Mianas are well-known for their bravery 
and dexterity. They served as the force of the 
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Malia State. Though small in number they 
constituted a formidable body of free booters. 
From their arrival at Malia is to be dated the 
disputes with the head of the family at Morvi, 
which gradually degenerated into an implac- 
able and hereditary resentment. They are by 
nature courageous and hazardous. 


Some Mianas own the houses in Malia 
proper; but as they are not in a condition to 
get them repaired, they have deserted those 
houses and are living in the mud and thatched 
huts (Kubas) near their fields. This helps 
them to protect their own produce in the 
fields. But it also helps them in their criminal 
activities of committing thefts and easily 
dislocating the stolen property. 


Origin—There are different opinions 
regarding the origin of the term, Mianas. 
Mainly there are three explanations as 
follows: 


(1) The term is not descriptive of anything 
and is only a family or patronymic appella- 
tion, from one ‘Miyan’ or ‘Minyo’, their 
ancestor. So the word seems to have been 
adopted from the name of their ancestor. 
mixture of the words ‘Miyan and ‘Mini’. 


(2) Mianas originally belong to Sindh; and 
their tribe is known as ‘Mini’ in Sindh. So 
the ‘Miana’ might have come out of the 


(3) According to another opinion, the 
original name of the Mianas is traced to 
‘Meh’, which, in the language of Sindh, 
signifies a mean or low caste. In Sindh, the 
original country of the Mianas, they are 
fishermen, but in Kutch and Malia they are 
thieves. 


Though we cannot come to any definite 
conclusion from the above explanation re- 
garding the origin of the term, Miana, it is 
certain that originally Mianas belonged to 
Sindh, from where they have migrated after- 
wards and settled themselves in the region 
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known as Wagad. Again from Wagad, as we 
shall see later on, Mianas were invited by the 
Chief of the Malia State and were allowed to 
settle in Malia in the thirties of the eighteenth 
century. 


Here it is necessary to mention that one 
more opinion traced the origin of Mianas, who 
are cent per cent Muslims today, to the ‘Meh’ 
Rajputs of Mahikantha. There is a definite 
and convincing reason how these ruling Class 
Hindus became Muslims. The supporters of 
this opinion give some story regarding this 
change, and it would be better to discuss this 
here only. 


The story in this regard holds that the 
Mianas originally were Rajputs; but it 
becomes difficult to ascertain when they 


switched over to the Muslim religion. 
To support this opinion it is argued 
that in the thirteenth century Muslim 


King Allauddin commanded his Suba to 
collect ransom from Rajput rulers of Mahi 
Kantha region. Rajput kings from Sind, 
Gujarat and Rajputana united to oppose the 
Suba and tried to reduce the fort in which 
he sought refuge; but all efforts were fruitless 
until they adopted the Muslim religion as 
advised by some Muslim Fakir. Among these 
victorious Rajputs, who became converts to 
Islam, were the ‘Meh’ Rajputs, of Mahi 
Kantha, also. Afterwards they migrated to 
Sind and their kingdom vanished. Slowly they 
adopted the professions of fishing, etc., and 
became known as a low caste. As the time 
marched on, these Meh came to be known 
as Mianas. 


General Description: — 


Mianas are strongly built and possess 
stamina and vigour. They are normal in 
height, varying from fairly tall to short per- 
sons. They are dolichocephals and possess 


wheat-coloured complexion. They have str- 
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aight hair, its colour varying from brown to 
black. 


Though their mother-tongue is kutchy, they 
speak Gujarati also. When they have to deal 
with others, they speak in Gujarati, and 
Kutchy is spoken only when they talk among 
themselves. 


As regards their dresses, the males put on 
shirts, jackets and special types of Dhoti 
known as ajarakh. This ajarakh has a full- 
size coloured design. They also put on a 
small piece of cloth as head-gear. The females 
put on ghagras around to cover the back, 
and chorsas around the girdle, blouse known 
as kapda which does not cover the back, and 
chorsa which is a type of sari with different 
colours and designs. Old women put on 
thepadas instead of ghagras. 


Usually those Mianas, who are economic- 
. ally better, dwell in mud and stone houses, 
while the poorer persons live in small huts 
known as Kuba. When there are five or seven 
Kubas situated at one place, the site is called 
wandh. Around the Malia region there are 
about 1000 such Kubas. 


Mianas generally live in villages; but more 
often they also prefer to live in wandh 
(or kubas) outside the village, at a distance 
ranging upto a mile or two. Villages are 
very dirty and the houses are situated one 
adjoining the other, Other communities also 
normally reside in houses adjoining to these 
of Mianas. Houses are mostly made of kutcha 
mud wall and the roof made out of bamboos 
and local tiles, Nowadays a few pacca houses 
built of stones also found in some villages. 


Mianas are shabby and develop unclean 
habits, The immediate vicinity of the house 
is also not kept clean, and we find rubbish 
thrown all around. In the absence of latrines, 
children usually urinate and defecate in the 
streets just near the houses, Mianas are even 
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not habituated to take their bath daily. They 
do not wash their clothes regularly. 


The rooms are small, dingy and not well- 
ventilated. Most of the houses lack windows, 
and if they are there, they are very small 
in size. The rooms are decorated with cloth- 
pieces of embroidery, photos, mirrors, etc. 
Vessels, utensils and even glass bottles are 
arranged on the shelves for the purpose of 
decoration. 


Among the furniture we find one or two 
big wooden boxes covered with thin designed 
sheets of either brass or iron known as pataras. 
They use smaller wooden boxes for preserving 
cooked food, milk, etc. Nowadays they use 
steel trunks for keeping clothes. The pataras 
are brought by the women in dowry and are 
used generally for keeping mattresses, orna- 
ments; important documents and other valu- 
able articles. Big earthen jars for preserving 
corn are also found in the houses of agri- 
culturists. 


Many Mianas have constructed huts 
(wandh) in their own fields or at other con- 
venient places under the pretext that they may 
properly watch the crop. In fact, they prefer 
to stay out of the village so that it may be 
more convenient for them to conceal their 
criminal activities. This wandh is not easily 
accessible to the police. It usually consists of 
one katcha room covered by a thatched roof. 


Economy.—Originally Mianas were fisher- 
men in Sindh and Kutch, But when they 
migrated to Malia, they served in the army 
of the State. Afterwards they were given 
land by the Chief of Malia State and slowly 
they settled themselves as agriculturists. At 
present, most of them are agriculturists, and 
very few are either pastorals or fishermen. It is 
very important to mention here that some 
do not have any of the above-mentioned 
professions. They procure their livelihood 


merely by committing thefts. 
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All the members of the family work in their 
respective fields, in case of agriculturists. In 
the same way a fisherman also is assisted by 
his family in his work. But in case of habit- 
ual thieves, the contributions of the family 
vary. The wives of such criminals are gener- 
ally engaged in selling meat, fish, etc., while 
their children may either follow their mother 
or their father, and mostly the latter. 


The soil in the region inhabited by Mianas 
is quite rich and black in colour. It is very 
much suitable for the growth of cotton. 
Agriculturists grow jowar and bajri as food 
crops and cotton as cash crop. Though 
Mianas do not grow sugarcane at present, it 
is known that it was grown in abundance in 
the past. 


Present economy of Mianas, therefore, is 
agricultural, and a poor one. Though the 
soil is rich, it does not yield much since the 
water is not good and not in plentiful. Water 
is obtained from wells, tanks and rivers, but 
it is blackish and very much so in the hot 
months, Tanks are more common than wells, 
as being more wholesome, and the river 
water is used only by those inhabiting on its 
banks. Mianas have also managed to maintain 
themselves partly by resorting te seasonal 
cultivation. They grow vegetables, pumpkins, 
water-melons, etc., in river beds. 


The methods employed by Mianas in res- 
pect of agriculture are so crude and primitive 
that inspite of fine soil and hard labour, the 
return in the form of output is rarely 
adequate. Moreover, they have very small 
economic holdings, which can hardly assure 
them of steady means of subsistance. 


Society and Religion——Mianas are Musal- 
mans and the term ‘Mianas’ actually denotes 
their caste. They have a recognised head of 
their tribe. They worship “Great Pir” and go 
to mosques and perform namaj. They follow 
muslim customs in respect of marriage and 
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death rites, but there are some customs and 
certain rites which resemble those of Hindus. 
This seems to have been the result of their 
being constantly in contact with the Hindus. 
They celebrate Hindu-festivals like Diwali, 
Janmashtami, etc., in the way the Hindus do; 
and Muslim festivals are celebrated accord- 
ing to Muslim rites. Thus a mixture of Hindu 
and Muslim cultures is found among the 
Mianas. Some of them are even christened 
like Hindus. They also take interest in Hindu 
folksongs and bhajans of Miranbai and others 
as much as they do so in respect of Muslim 
culture. 


Mianas are subdivided into Jeda, Manek, 
Bhathi, Jam, Baidani, Paredi, Monsar, Kajar- 
adia, Katiya, Sandhvani, Ladhani, Malan, 
Badia, Musani, Sumerji, Saitani, Malek, Sam, 
Gandh, Sumera, Dhar, Vagher, etc., the sub- 
divisions have been formed as the Rajputs 
of various castes were converted into Mianas. 
These subdivisions have no_ considera- 
tion in taking food at each other’s place. 
Marriage is restricted in the same group and 
the same family. Members of different sub- 
divisions do commit offences jointly. They 
also do all other types of activities together 
irrespective of sub-divisions. 


As the Mianas were known to belong to 
a low caste in Sind and also in Kutch, they 
are holding a low status even in Saurashtra. 
However, they consider themselves of higher 
social status as compared to certain low-caste 
people like vagharis, barbers, untouchables 
and certain others. But civilised people look 
upon them as lowly and criminal people. 

They either live in joint-families or indivi- 
dually. There is no particular systematic pat- 
tern of family-living among them. Though 
the elderly persons are generally considered 
heads of the family; they are sometimes not 
properly respected. Moreover, both males 
and females are habituated to use abusing 
language in the presence of one another. Only 
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those families, who have come in contact 
with other civilised people, are devoid of such 
habits. 


If we look to the Mianas as a community, 
we find that there are two classes based on 
vocation. Those Mianas, who are fishermen, 
are known as Lodhis. These divisions are 
purely on the basis of profession and do not 
inake any sharp distinction between Lodhis 
wnd other Mianas (who have taken to agri- 
(ulture) so far as social relationships are con- 
«erned. However, it may be noted here that 
inore or less a Lodhi would like to marry a 
Lodhi and a Miana would like to marry a 
Miana (farmer). If such a practice becomes 
customary, there is every possibility of these 
two purely professional classes being turned 
into two distinct communities, in future. 


As in Hindu society, the birth of a male 
child is preferred to tiuat of a female child. 
This, of course, has relation with the economic 
set up of the Mianas. Before the child is 
born, the expectant mother has to undergo 
certain ceremonies, some of them being adop- 
ted from the Hindus. Generally, ‘the newly 
born is christened by the paternal aunt, as 
is the custom among the Hindus also. 


Paternal aunt has a great role to play among 
Mianas, since they have cross-cousin marri- 
ages. A girl is generally betrothed to her 
yaternal aunt’s son, and that too mostly is 
fixed from her childhood. Paternal aunts are 
very anxious, always, to fix up such craddle- 
betrothals between the cross-cousins. Slowly 
such betrothals are disappearing and some 
families have adopted the practice of fixing 
betrothals only when the boy is grown up. 
This gives a wider scope for judging the 
pair in view of their qualifications and ability. 
However, the betrothals are fixed by the elder- 
by persons and they have generally little to 
say in the matter. Consent of the boy 
and the girl is more or less insignificant. 
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After betrothal the boy’s family has to send 
a pair or two of clothes for the girl every year 
until the marriage takes places. This present 
is called Mad. If three or four Mads become 
due, the girl may even be prepared to break 
the tie. At the time of fixing up the date of 
marriage, the boy’s guardian is invited by the 
girls family and the former pays Dahej 
(about Rs. 60/-) to the latter. The girl’s 
guardian adds something to this Dahej and 
returns it in the form of dowery. Generally 
each side has to spend Rs. 500/- to Rs. 1000/- 
for marriage. For marriage ceremonies they 
follow the Muslim customs, but they have 
also adopted some ceremonies from the Hindu 
costoms, such as installing the image of 
Ganesh, erecting mandva, applying kumkum 
and rice on the forehead, etc. 

Mianas are polygamous, and as in the 
Muslim law they are allowed to have four 
wives. Normally, they do not marry more than 
two women. Divorce is very easy and frequent; 
and widow remarriages also are permitted. 
A widow can remarry after six months from 
the date of her husband’s death. She can 
marry her husband’s younger brother as well 
as others. Among the Mianas, even the cases 
of abducting married women are noted. 
The reasons behind this act may be non- 
repayment of debt or some petty quarrel. 
When the settlement is reached the abducted 
woman is handed over. 

According to the Muslim custom their dead 
are buried. Dead bodies are bathed and 
scented and dressed well before they are 
buried. All the rites are performed according 
to the Muslim custom. They believe that after 
death the soul remains under the possession 
of the agent of Allah on the fourth storey of 
heaven. It achieves salvation only after Allah 
has cleared the account of sins and good deeds. 
They do not believe in ghosts; but they do 
believe in mendicants and magical threads, 
etc., However, they mostly confide in Pir and 
offer them goats and sheep. 
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Death is treated as an occasion of sorrow. 
When the person is on the death-bed, Aayato 
of the Kuran-e-Sharif are read before him. At 
the time of washing the dead body, the re- 
ligious mantras are recited. The persons who 
wash the dead body take a bath first. The 
dead body is taken to the cemetery with the 
recital of Kashida on the way. Anybody meet- 
ing on the way gives lift to shabvahim 
or janaja, provided he has taken a bath. 
Otherwise he goes from the other side. While 
the dead body is laid in the tomb miralish- 
sutra and zanada Namaz are recited. 
Mourning is observed for 40 days, during 
this period no marriage ceremony or any 
other entertainment programme is arranged. 
For two days Fatio are recited at the cemetery 
as well as at the house. The relatives invite 
the members of the deceased’s family for food 
for three days. On the fourth day, a combined 
prayer is offered, and the meal is served to 
the relations and the poor. 

Past History—Economy and society of the 
Mianas of Malia have been constantly under- 
going changes since they have settled them- 
selves at Malia, for about 200 years. At 
present, changes are fast taking place in the 
modern structure of society. So, before we 
study the problems of Mianas, we should have 
an idea of the continuous changes in their 
social structure and economy as well. But the 
social and economic changes that have been 
taking place in a society cannot well be 
considered without a brief sketch of the past 
history of the community of the tribe. 

State of Morvi was separated from the 
Kutch State when Rawaji was deposed by 
Modji. The son of Rawaji, who was named 
Kayaji, established himself at Morvi. Kayaji 
had eight sons. The eldest, Aliyaji, succeeded 
to the principality of Morvi, and others were 
provided for by portions of villages in Mach- 
hukantha, Vagad and Vandhia. 

Modji, who was the sixth son of Kayaji, 
received Malia and four villages of Machhu- 


kantha for maintenance in 1734. Modji did 
not like to remain under the sovereignty of 
Morvi, the mother State. So, he invited the 
mianas from Kutch, with the ambitious 
design of availing himself of activity and 
their reputation of bravery, to throw off his 
subordination to the head of his family at 
Morvi. He allowed this criminal tribe of 
Musalmans to settle in his region; and with 
their help, he took possession of several more 
villages of Machhukantha and established a 
separate State of his own. 

Although Modji received only five villages 
from his father Kayaji, they were since gradu- 


-ally increased by the continuous depredations 


and encroachments of Malia Chiefs, who were 
principally assisted by the Mianas. So, it is 
evident from their past that Mianas were 
used as mere political pawns by the rulers of 
Malia State. 

In 1801-2, Dosaji, then Chief of Malia, 
helped Jehaji, Chief of Morvi State, with a 
band of Mianas in a mulakgiri circuit. They 
captured the Nagrawas Fort, proceeded to 
Vagad, and successfully returned with a 
considerable booty and encamped together at 
Nagrawas. But here Jehaji surprised Dosaji 
by seizing him and taking him to Morvi as 
a prisoner. In this affray many Mianas of 
Dosaji were put to death and those who 
were made prisoners were burnt alive. Even 
then Jehaji failed in his attempt to possess 
Malia as he had expected. 

In order to bring Dosaji back to Malia, 
Mianas attacked Morvi several times and lost 
the whole country, during 1803-4, but it did 
not make any impression on Jehaji. He shut 
up himself in Morvi simply to see his country 
laid waste, without any resistance. At last, 
Dosaji was delivered to Babaji (Suba of Gack- 
war) by Jehaji. In 1804-5, Babaji with 
Gaekwar army and accompanied by the 
Morvi force; proceeded to Malia. The 
Mianas were unwilling to purchase liberty of 
their Chief, by making those sacrifices which 
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Babaji required of them. So, Babaji tried to 
reduce the Fort of Malia, but found himself 
unable to do so and was defeated by Mianas, 
though they were in small numbers. 


During 1806 Mianas continued their 
depredations with increased violence and 
cruelty. These disorders were too great to 
yield any common remedy. From the excesses 
committed by Mianas, the Malia plunderers, 
place and security were unknown. Many of 
the cultivators had abandoned the country, 
and it was in danger of being depopulated. 
Uitimately, Babaji had to reach a settlement 
with ‘Jumma Mover’, a principal Miana 
of Malia; and Dosaji was brought back to 
Malia. Although’ the fort of Malia might 
have been taken, and the Mianas expelled, 
the country continued to remain exposed to 
their depredations, 


Criminal Traits——Mianas are well-known 
as a formidable race of plunderers, who had 
gained such an ascendancy over their neigh- 
bours that they could commit the most 
atrocious acts of cruelty and oppression with 
impunity. Many efforts had been made by the 
neighbouring chieftains by means of their 
united forces and foreign alliances to extirpate 
them., but it constantly terminated by increas- 
ing reputation of Mianas and adding dread 
upon those who attempted their destruction. 


As the Mianas often raided the villages and 
looted the country, the British Government 
had to send the troops to control them regu- 
larly from 1810. In 1839 a powerful band of 
Miana outlaws who disturbed the peace of 
the country by their outrages, were tried by 
the Political Agent’s Court; since then they 
have refrained from any great excesses, and 
none of them has become an outlaw. More- 
over, thanas of small bodies of horse and foot 
were stationed for keeping the turbulent 
Mianas in order at Malia and for protecting 
the. line of trade with Central India. 
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‘Mianas were all ready to commit every 
crime under heaven for anybody who would 
pay them. They were a very troublesome 
race, prone to plunder, and assemble in gangs 
for any desperate enterprise, for which a 
double jurisdiction afforded them facilities. A 
chief of a State had jurisdiction of crimes com- 
mitted within his own territories by his own 
subjects. Punishments awarded by the chief 
of Malia for criminal offences were generally 
fines and sometimes imprisonment, but he did 
not have the power of life and death. In 
1879 as the murderer of a British Government 
Cavaliar was not traced out in the territory 
of Malia State and as the Mianas had con- 
ducted robbery and also looted the Govern- 
ment post, the Government took off the power 
of justice to the criminal from Modji II, the 
then ruler of Malia, and established a British 
Court at Malia. The power of justice was 
later on testored to the Malia Chief. 


Mianas were soldiers by profession and well- 
known for their violence and cruelty in the 
past. They lived a life of lawless activities 
and disturbed the peace of the country. 
They have also been great thieves, and have 
carried on this profession, with success for 
generations. Theft, robbery and dacoity be- 
came part of their heredity. Many of their 
chiefs even were apt to retain secret shares of 
the plunder. It is known that, in the past, 
Mianas were once even allowed concessions 
for plundering and theft and were exempted’ 
from punishment for such violations of law. 


The story behind this sort of licence runs 
as follows. In 1450, Jam Raval killed Jam 
Hamir who was the ruler in Kutch; but his 
sons, named Khengar, Saib and Raib were 
concealed and assisted in their escape by Jam 
Raval’s wife. They were conveyed to Shapur, 
a village on the border of Runn, inhabited 
by Mianas. When Jam Rawal appeared at 
the head of an army, to demand the fugitives, 
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Mianas deceived him by delivering into his 
hands three of their own children, instead of 
the young suppliants, who had sought their 
protection. 


Whatever may be the truth of this story, 
the Mianas were instrumental in saving the 
lives of the sons of Hamir, and when Khengar 
recovered his possessions, he rewarded this 
service by granting the Mianas a licence to 
plunder with impunity. The sovereign of 
Kutch respected this licence until the beginn- 
ing of the nineteenth century, so far that, upon 
the proof of theft or robbery being established 
against the Miana, it is only customary to 
order restitution and never for this offence 
to inflict punishment, either corporal or pec- 
uniary. 

This seems scarcely compatible with the 
existence of a civil society; and concessions 
extorted or obtained by treachery, would not 
be scrupulously observed. It appears, however, 
that the Government of Kutch had recourse 
to a device for punishing the Mianas, when 
they committed outrages dangerous to the 
peace and security of society. When this 
happened, they had recourse to the agency 
of the neighbouring chieftains, who were not 
restrained by this extraordinary hereditary 
obligation. 


Present Condition.—Whatever the Mianas 
formerly may have been they have, at present, 
very little tendency to plunder or serious 
disturbances. They are chiefly cultivators 
and some of them are either fishermen or 
herdsmen. Of course, those who do not 
have any of these professions are more or 
less inclined towards theft. Some of them 
maintain themselves completely on thieving, 
while some of them carry on fishing business by 
day and commit theft at night. Their women 
folk sell fish, meat, etc.; while their children 
follow their footprints and start thieving 
activities from very childhood. Children 
generally steal away goats, sheep, hens, cotton 


and other smaller articles. But grown-up 
Mianas steal bigger animals, such as bullocks, 
horses, cows, buffalows, etc., and also commit 
house-breaking and sometimes even robbery. 


Until recently Mianas were required to 
attend the roll-call; twice in a day, i.e., in 
the morning and evening. Though this 
was intended to put a check upon their thiev- 
ing activities, the scheme was not successful. 
Mianas used to start on ‘horseback after 
attending the evening roll-call and go back 
to Malia before sunrise, and that too after 
committing theft in Ahmedabad. This gives 
an idea how deeply rooted is the criminal 
psychology among the Mianas, It also gives 
an idea of their hazardous nature. 


Mianas, by the process of time, have be- 
come forced to labour and low condition in 
life. They lead a life of hard labour and live 
more with nature. They have now very 
little military spirit in them. Of course, 
some criminal traits are still alive among 
them, but the administration has now kept 
them within bounds. Today the incidents of 
Mianas committing theft have become few 
and there might be hardly 20 per cent of the 
Mianas conducting criminal activities. In 
short, the situation has improved a lot over 
the past, and Mianas are still gradually 
marching towards further improvement. 


Problem of Illiteracy— Mianas have, in 
past, lived a life of lawless activities. Robbery, 
theft, dacoity and such other activies, became 
part of their hereditary nature. They have, 
for centuries, been cut off from the civilised 
society owing to their anti-social manners 
and criminal activities. It is their lawless 
occupation that has kept them entirely aloof 
from the progressive development of the 
sociéty in general, and their backwardness 
and ignorance are, therefore, perpetual. They 
bore the stigma of criminal class and were 
practically shunned by the civilised society. 
They in turn kept aloof and avoided coming 
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in contact with the orderly society.. As they, 
rarely mixed with. the civilised people they 
completely lag behind educationally as well 
as socially. Moreover, they are highly 
superstitious owing to ignorance and illiteracy. 


Education is a major weapon to fight, their 
ignorance, superstition, stupidity and poverty. 
It can transform the mental outlook of this 
criminal class and teach them the method 
of improving their lot. It is only through 
education that they can find out the ways of 
earning more and living a richer and fuller 
life. 


Among the Mianas educational progress is 
very slow. The very idea of education makes 
them uneasy and indifferent. They do not 
send their children to school, the reasons being 
poverty and ignorance. They send them with 
cattle herds or allot some petty works. But 
mostly the children are loitering idly; and if 
the environment permits they even take to 
criminal activities. It seems that compulsory 
education is the most needed thing if the 
Mianas are to be brought to the level of other 
communities. 


Economic Problem.—Mianas do not have 
steady means of subsistence, and their eco- 
nomy is very poor. Moreover, they have been 
continuously exploited by the vested interests. 
They reside in small villages and have gener- 
ally no knowledge of the world outside. Even 
the value of their own produce in the outside 
world is not known to them. Neither they 
know the accounts nor have they the capacity 
to assess the value of their sales and purchases. 


Owing to this disability and ignorance, they 
do not get adequate prices for their 
product and are exposed to exploitation by 
the vested interests that have continued their 
hold and prevented them from growing 
economically sound. Such adverse economic 
conditions at times lead them to resort to 
criminal activities. 


- «Very few Mianas have enough land to earn 


their livelihood purely out of agriculture. 
Those who had very small holdings have 
sold their land and have taken to factories as 
daily wage-earners. Lodhis are still pulling 
on with their fishing profession, though it 
does not pay them sufficiently. Except 
agricultural land they do not _ possess 
immovable property although a few Mianas 
own houses at Malia and Bela. 


All Mianas (including Lodhis) are econo- 
mically hit by indebtedness. Money-lenders 
have completely squeezed them. Among those 
who lend them money we fine today not 
only the Bania merchants but also some of 
the Mianas. 


Though, the Mianas are slowly discarding 
their nefarious activities and have taken to 
more or less stable means of subsistence, 
poverty still lingers upon them as a dreadful 
demon. Their economic condition needs re- 
orientation at an early stage. 


Problem of Health—Mianas are so poor 
that they hardly get enough and nutritious 
food. This reflects upon their health. Their 
lunch generally consists of loaves of either 
jowar or bajri, fish or meat and at times gram 
or udad. They rarely take vegetables; fish and 
meat their favourite dishes. Their dinner 
consists of ghens (prepared out of jowar flour 
mixed either with water or whey) onions, 
garlic, whey, etc., they do not get curds, milk, 
ghee, wheat, vegetables, etc., rather they 
cannot afford it. 


Moreover, the housing condition in which 
the Mianas live are extremely unsatisfactory. 
Such dirty and unhygienic living conditions 
and lack of nutricious food have made 
Mianas suffer from minor skin diseases or 
serious diseases like T. B. In kot weather 
generally, fever and cholera are prevalent. 
Besides, whatever medical aid and facilities 
are made available to Mianas today are 
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hardlly adequate to meet their health problem. 

Their health problem becomes aggravated 
because Mianas being illiterate, ignorant and 
superstitious by nature, rarely take advantage 
of the advanced medical science. When they 
succumb to illness, they paricularly avoid 
seeking medical relief. They however take the 
help of mendicants or quacks. Being super- 
stitious they attribute their illness to the wrath 
of their deity. Instead of eradicating the real 
cause of illness, prayers and offerings 
are being made by medicants to pacify their 
deity. The patient is badly-handled, and 
sometimes even beaten and treated mercilessly. 


Criminal Traits—An inquiry into the social 
aspects of crime among Mianas is severely 
handicapped by the inadequacy and the cru- 
dity of the statistical material. For sociological 
research, the available statistics are lament- 
abley incomplete. They do not provide data 
about economic condition vis-a-vis crime, the 
extent of illiteracy among the offenders, the 
degree of crime among different age groups, 
the seasons in which certain crimes prevail, 
the growth or decline of special forms of 
crime, the extent of recidivism, and the effect 
upon the incidence of crime of changes in 
legislation or procedure. The data lack uni- 
formity and details required for specialised 
research. Hence data can only be used to 
indicate trends in crime and not to provide 
causal explanations of criminal behaviour of 
Mianas. To that extent, therefore, the préblem 
of crime causation might remain insoluble. 


Looking to their past history it might be 
said that the Mianas are by nature blood- 
thirsty. But this is not true. Only the aggres- 
sive instincts or pugnacious propensities of the 
Mianas are excitable, easily roused and ex- 
plosive. So, the generalisations about group 
traits are sometimes notoriously fallacious 
when based on casual observations. Moreover, 
the offences against property like theft and 


trespass form a large part and put the serious 
crimes into insignificance. Again how can 
that section of the community which does not 
commit crime be fitted into the description of 
the view expressed above? Although the 
universal factors of sex, avarice, liquor and 
passion undoubtedly appear as causal ele- 
ments in serious crimes, major volume of 
crime against property are certainly the 
result of unstable economy, disorganised 
society and lack of stable and adequate 
culture. 


It is evenmore fallacious to state un- 
hasitatingly that the genetic inferiority of the 
Mianas has a bearing on the problem of crime 
causation or their criminal behaviour. Like 


_other forms of behaviour, crime also is the 


result of an interaction between the environ- 
ment and the individual, who is himself a 
social product. Any description of the innate 
or inherited qualities or traits of Mianas 
will in reality be a description of attitudes 
and behaviour patterns shaped by the impact 
of society upon them not only in racial 
qualities, but to an even more pronounced 
extent in status, privilege, opportunity and in 
standards of education, health, food, clothing, 
etc. Consequently, the difference in their 
behaviour must be causally related in some 
degree to their environmental differences. 
Further, no features of crimes committed by 
Mianas are so peculiar as to require an 
explanation in terms of racial traits. Crimes 
committed by Mianas at present are of such 
types that they can be explained as mere 
reactions to the conditions arising out of the 
transition period and social and economic 
deficiencies like family disintegration, 
illiteracy, poverty, vice, etc. 


The incidence of certain sexual offences 
may be affected by the standard of morality 
which is relatively low among the Mianas. 
However, the rule of endogamy has retained 
much of its traditional vigour and incidence 
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of sexual offences, unlike crime against 
property, is not so high. Although commer- 
cialized prostitution is practically absent in 
the community, Mianas tend to regard rape 
as hardly more serious than a bad case of 
seduction. The injury to woman’s personality 
and violation of her rights are relatively 
unimportant in the’ Miana community. 


Sexual irregularities, brutality and disregard 
for the rights of property seem to have 
resulted from social degradation and 
insufferable poverty and reveal the deficiencies 
in the existing structure of society and its 
moral standards. For rapid reduction in the 
incidence of crime, spread of education 
and growth of recreation centres for the 
development of individual personality are 
necessary. In the former tribal society of the 
Mianas_ warfares, looting, and hunting 
provided enough of rancour and friction. But 


the substitutes provided in literature, art, 


cinema or organised games have not so far 
attracted the Mianas. 


Precautionary Measures— To eliminate 


some of the major weaknesses and criminal 


’ 


traits of Mianas, it would be necessary to 
revise or change the whole outlook of that 
community classified as the ex-criminal tribe’ 
by Government. As their outlook on life is 


derived from the constantly changing structure” 


of their society, basic reform in the system 
are necessary. These reforms should be 
accompanied by corresponding adjustments 
in the patterns of their social institutions and 
prevalent social relations. 


Missionary efforts should be made to lead 
Mianas to a new way of life and better social 
thinking. No such effort has been made so 
far. Very few schemes for their economic 
betterment have been implemented till today. 
All. efforts have been made from a distance, 
and no worker has been able to reach the 
core of the conscience of the Miana 


community. Their criminal mentality has not 
been completely set right. 


This criminal tinge of the Mianas, as we 
know, has its root in the community as a whole 
rather than in individuals. Perhaps the very 
idea of their belonging to the Miana 
community gives them inspiration about 
crime. So, the removal of the communal 
feeling from them, would be the work of prime 
importance. This might help them to feel 
that they are in no way having any special 
mental factor which may put them on an 
inferior status from the rest of the people 
around them. 


Mianas today are not living in a 
democratic age, where everything has to be 
adapted to the use of mass methods, It is, 
therefore, necessary that their behaviour 
must not be at variance with social 
realities and public sentiments. Even the 
present day attitude of Mianas is expressive 
of the values that prevailed in an earlier and 
different kind of society. In their adaptation 
to new situations, they have added to its com- 
plexity without modifying to any significant 
extent the original and basic concepts which 
have been inherent in their society and 
economy. As the behaviour of the Mianas has 
certainly not remained completely unchanged, 
the traditional rules cannot be adequately 
applied to defining or evaluating their criminal 
traits. The main weight, therefore, is to be 
derived from the evidence of their socio” 
economic structure. 


While dealing with the economic structure, 
it becomes obvious that Government has 
made little or no provision for the protection 
of the community against poverty. The fact 
that the Mianas today are only ordinary 
thieves, and do not commit more serious 
crimes than merely stealing property of small 
value, gives the correct impact of economic 
structure or say, poverty upon their criminal 
traits. Uniform agrarian reforms adopted by 
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Government together with the advent of 
democracy and planning, have not shown any 
signs of potentiality of bigger or needed 
change. Even the remedies adopted by 
Government for their welfare are indirect 
and remote or perhaps inappropriate, since 
they might have touched only a few 
individuals rather than the whole community. 


It is desirable that the direct methods of 
controlling their criminal activities should be 
confined to the narrowest limits compatible 
with social needs, and that positive efforts 
should be made to develop the. indirect 
methods of social control. It should also be 
borne in mind that a considerable thought is 
also required to be given to the extent to 
which certain coercive methods are socially 
necessary. This might perhaps become difficult 
to decide without proper study. But it is 
certain that for introducing such methods the 
test of public approval may not be conclusive, 
since public opinion of the community reflects 
specific inclinations towards the criminal 
interests. Again the measures affecting only 
a particular community is less likely to be 
unanimously received, than when applied 
equally to all the sections. On the other hand, 
it cannot even be said that the coercive 
measures, positive or negative, will be out of 
touch with social realities, when the law is 
violated persistently by a large section of the 
community. However, the degree of public 
approval only will provide reliable criteria of 
the extent to which such measures fulfil 
social and economic requirements. Before 
introducing any such measure, therefore, it is 
necessary to see that its objects and necessity 
are fully understood. Measures restricting 
freedom of action, freedom of movement and 
residence and scope for social advancement 
will not receive active support. 


Impact of Transition on Economy and 
Society.—Poverty is a factor which crushes 
ther and the ill-affects of which permeate 
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the Miana’s entire social life. Average income 
of a Miana hardly covers the expenses on food, 
clothing, cleaning, lighting and fuel. It does 
not allow even a pie for amusements, sport, 
medicine, education, saving, etc. It is not a 
‘human’ standard of living. Most of them live 
on the barest level of subsistence with the 
most elementary equipment in the form of 
blankets, mats, pots, etc. The heavy 
incidence of an all-pervading poverty has had 
the most wide-spread repercussions on the 
Miana’s life, accentuating the difficulties of 
transition from political pawns to democratic 
conditions and from a subsistence economy 
and tribal environment to a money economy 
and an environment. shaped by planned 
development. 

Although the urbanisation which usually is 
necessitated by industrialisation or changes in 
agricultural techniques driving people off the 
land has not resulted in a straightforward 
process of townward migration, there is an 
impending danger of kinship structure and 
family life of Mianas being affected. It is 
significant that the migration of Mianas could 
not prevent the emergence of a. stable 
community in Malia region. Only important 
result of the changes in environmental 
surroundings was that Mianas could not 
strictly adhere to a “specific pattern” of their 
tribal life. Fluctuating environmental condi- 
tions have touched the salient characteristics 
of tribal life. It is easily noted that the 
surrounding material culture, dress, decora- 
tions, food-habits, forms of recreation, etc., are 
adopted in its entirety by the Mianas. In the 
present period of transition the single family 
forms an economic and residential unit, very 
much on the same pattern as that in the 
surrounding society. This is the result of 
a specific effect on family and kinship structure 
Tribal kinship structure or the recognition of 
kinship bonds more or less does not exist 
among the Mianas today. Although there are 
evidences of help which even remotely related 
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kinsmen furnish one another in difficulties 
and in crises of life, they are merely surviving 
patterns of life of a disorganised tribal 
community. 


The most noticeable characteristics of the 
present day Miana society are its formlessness 
and the multiplicity of the behaviour patterns 
operative in it. It is a truism that it 
is impossible to change one aspect of culture 
without bringing about far-reaching changes 
in all its other aspects. With complete 
determination of economic activities in terms 
of the dominant surrounding culture and 
imposition of a new sense of democratic rights 
and duties, other aspects of original Miana 
culture are inevitably being changed or 
modified. But neither the direction nor the 
presence of change is constant, and Miana 
society is being subjected to the severest 
strains and stresses in this present transition 
period. + hone? 


There are no forces or agencies to knit or 
integrate this developing society. The norms 
and bonds which functioned well enough in 
tribal society have become inoperative in the 
new environment. Creation of an integrated 
society is further obstructed since there is 
no central authority at present, common 
allegiance to which might serve as a social 
cementing bond. But the maladjustments 
inherent in any transition period must not be) 
permitted to obscure other facts; and this can 
be prevented only through emergence of| 
proper leadership for the community and. 
direction of social change in such a manner 
as to meet all their felt-needs. Whether Mianas 
will develop into an integrated and ordered 
society or whether its social fabric will be 
ever more weakened leading inevitably to a 
chaotic and disordered society, is for the 
future to determine. 


Effects of Democracy and Planning.—-At 
present, the modern ideals of democracy and 
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the process of planning have brought about 
the changes in circumstances and environment 
of the Mianas. These changes have more or 
less affected the culture of Mianas; and the 
need has arisen for social and economic 
changes. They are required to keep pace with 
the rapid changes in the surrounding environ- 
ment. But they have to face certain obstacles 
in the process of their adaptation to the 
changing conditions. Problem of acculturation 
of Mianas becomes peculiar since their socio- 
economic life has been moulded in a peculiar 
fashion until now. 


Mianas are undergoing a sudden change 
from one set of social relationship to another. 
They are becoming landless labourers and are 
flocking to the factories in the urban areas. 
The section of them which migrated to the 
city or a town as industrial labour undergoes 
difficulty in adjusting to the basic relationship 
which is different from one in rural areas. 
The process of migration and the sudden 
changes in society create a state of ‘Anomic’ 
and do not enable Mianas to lead a healthy 
life. They form the worst habits of a large 
town and fall victims to the outside glamour 
of big cities. 


To prevent them from running down to 
these disasters, some programme should be 
formulated to enable them to adapt smoothly 
to the socio-economic changes. In doing so 
we must first decide what we want these 
people to be and to do. To minimise the shock 
of a sudden change in their basic relationships, 
steps must be taken to bring them up to an 
equal social, economic and cultural level with 
other communities. Moreover, precautions 
should be taken that during the process of 
acculturation, their old cultural traits do not 
quite vanish. On the contrary, the changes 
which are necessary to be adopted in their 
way of living, customs and habits should be 
based on their old social values. They should 
be helped towards the enjoyment of a fuller 
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life in keeping with their ancient traditions 
and culture. 


As far as possible these people should be 
prevented from migrating from the fields to 
the new localities in the urban areas, The 
most needed weapons for solving this problem 
are education and economic betterment. To 
achieve the changes and adjustments aimed 
at, education should combine with craft. 
Adequate consideration should be given 
to the education of the children of this 
community. They should be provided with 
greater opportunities and should be given 
encouragement and assistance for this purpose. 
They must be freed from the age old habits of 
committing crimes; and through a wider scope 
of employment they should be provided with 
opportunities for their improvement. They 
should be engaged in some activities useful to 
the society and productive in its own way so 
as to earn them means of livelihood. 


In veiw of the distressing economic condi- 
tion of which the Mianas are the victims 
today, the prospects of their betterment seem 
bleak. They are badly in need of economic 
regeneration. For this purpose they should be 
provided with facilities for learning spinning, 
weaving and other handicrafts and small scale 
industries. Small craft centres should be 
opened and promoted. Moreover, some spe- 
cial measures of protection and assistance 
towards the improvement of their economic 
condition should be undertaken. 


However, acculturation of Mianas would 
remain incomplete until we succeed in our 
efforts to rehabilitate them permanently. A 
great deal of attention, therefore, will have to 
be paid to their rehabilitation. To rehabilitate 
them, they should be substantially helped in 
constructing houses, receiving vocational 
training and getting occupational implements. 


-: Conclusion —We have seen that the mem- 
bers of the Miana community stand in urgent 
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need of education. It is true that the Govern- 
ment has made provision for scholarship and 
stipends for the children of this tribal com- 
munity. But this scheme serves very little pur- 
pose since there is hardly any Miana student 
who has either gone for higher studies or has 
achieved enough qualification to get benefit 
from the scheme. Miana children are quite 
backward in respect of education and most 
of them are illiterate. 


Real problem, therefore, is one of primary 
education. Hence the scheme providing 
scholarships and stipends for higher edu- 
cation and also providing free residential 
accommodation remain superfluous. Govern- 
ment should actually spend more on balwadis, 
cultural centres and primary schools in the 
area inhabited by the Mianas. And now 
when the Government has tried to introduce 
compulsory primary education in certain 
districts, it would be very much appreciated 
if compulsory and free education is introduced 
for Miana children. Complete eradication of 
illiteracy among the growing generation of 
Mianas would be a welcome step towards their 
amelioration. 


The Miana children should be provided 
with facilities of industrial schools, where 
they can be imparted teaching in crafts and 
other simplified type of basic education suit- 
abel for their local needs and conditions, It 
is a matter of regret that no such major mea- 
sure has been introduced by the government. 


Government is running a few sanskar 
kendras and sanskar grahas (cultural centers) 
for the benefit of this tribal community; but 
when we look at the results achieved through 
this, we remain far from satisfied. The 
Mianas have not properly understood the 
importance of these centres yet. 


Though the Government has proposed some 
measures for the economic betterment of the 
Scheduled Tribes in general, Mianas have 
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received very little care and assistance. Much 
stress is required to be laid on the Co-operative 
movement and vocational training. Industrial 
homes should be set up for imparting train- 
ing in carpentry, tailoring, dyeing, printing, 
weaving, handloom, etc. These steps would 
help not only towards their economic re- 
generation but also towards destroying their 
criminal traits. It is much regretted that in- 
spite of good schemes laid down on paper, 
the Government has made very little effort 
towards the rehabilitation of the Mianas. 
This is the most important problem, which 
deserves the serious consideration of the 
Government. 
The welfare Mianas 


programmes the 


should be broadly educational, economic and 
pertaining to health. The range of these 
measures should extend from primary schools, 
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dispensaries, scholarships for higher educa- 
tion to training in scientific agriculture, cattle 
breeding, poultry farming, organising of 
multipurpose co-operative societies, etc. 

But welfare 


these and development 


._programmes will inevitably involve a measure 


of disturbance in relation to traditional beliefs 
and practices of the Miana Community. In 
their implementation, therefore, Mianas 
should be taken into confidence and the 
programmes have to be based on the under- 
standing of their culture and traditions, and 
appreciation of their social, psychological and 
economic problems. Mianas have to be assisted 
largely through their own institutions, and 
for this the administrators, specialists and 
social workers will have to work together as 
a team. 
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A SOCIO-ECONOMIC SURVEY OF 500 FAMILIES OF THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED IN KANPUR 





(Mrs.) MALKA VERMA, M.A, 





The author throws light on the socio-economic problems of the physically handicapped 
and avers that the approach of the handicapped can only be medico-social. 


A sociological study of 500 families of the 
physically handicapped was carried out in the 
city of Kanpur, to find out the socio-economic 
background from which they came, their 
attitude towards life and their employment 
status. A few more facts have been given by 
way of observation. 


Before we proceed further, it is essential to 
know who is a physically handicapped person. 
“A person possessing a physical defect 
which reduces one’s efficiency in performing 
one’s personal and social obligations accord- 
ing to a socially determined standard”.* Or 
physically handicapped includes all persons 
who have either completely lost the use or 
can make only restricted use of one or more 
of their physical organs, 


In our survey we had only three catagories 
of the physically handicapped—the blind, the 
deaf and the dumb and the orthopaedics. By 
the term, the blind we mean the individuals 
whose vision is of no practical value to them 
for the purpose of education or in the general 
business of living the deaf and the dumb 
are those in whom the sense of hearing and 
speaking is non-functional for the ordinary 
purpose of life. 

Since there is no such agency—private or 
governmental—where the physically handi- 
capped are registered, it was a problem 
to find them. We adopted the only possible 


method which was to go from one locality to 
another and enquire from every fifth or tenth 
house, if there was any physically handicapped 
person in their neighbourhood. 


In the initial stages, most of the people 
were not co-operative; they did not want to 
reveal if there was any physically handicapped 
person in their family, specially the middle 
class and the slightly upper-middle class, 
thinking that it was a social stigma. 
Once a person born with a handicap or 
becoming a handicap afterwards is left to his 
fate. For in India, among the Hindus any 
illness or any physical handicap is considered 
as a punishment for the sins committed in this 
life or in a previous life. Hinduism believes 
in the theory of the transmigration of the 
soul, and in a cycle of life and death. It is 
easy, therefore, to see how the idea that any 
defect is a punishment committed in a past 
life, comes into existence. This accounts for 
in part for the fact that many handicapped 
persons take to religion. 


The 500 physically handicapped could be 
classified as under: 


Orthopaedics 220 
Blind 162 
Deaf and Dumb 118 

Total 500 


_ 





1Fairchild, H. P. ed. Dictionary of Sociology. Toronto: George J. Michael, 1880. p.139. 
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The following are the details of some of the 
generalised and few special features that 
came to light in course of this study. 


Table 1 shows the different income groups 
to which these handicaps belonged. 


TABLE 1 
DIFFERENT INCOME GROUPS TO WHICH 





THE HANDICAPPED BELONGED 

In Rupees Num- Num- Num- Total Per- 

ber ber ber cent- 

of of of age 

orth. blind deaf 

A Less than 25 .. 25 50 7 82 16-4 
B 2o— 50 .. 75 45 44 164 32:8 
& 5i—100 .. 78 40 34 152 30-4 
D  101—200 34 20 i8 72 «14-4 
E 201—300 6 7 7 20 = 4-0 
F 301—406 —_-_ — 1 1 0-2 
G 401—500 —_- — 6 6 1-2 
H 50i-—-700 2 - I 3 0-6 
Total .. 220 162 118 500 100-00 


The Miike number of the handicapped, 
Le., 164 or 32.8 per cent came from the 
income group ‘B’. The next highest number 
152 or 30.4 per cent came from the income 
group ‘C’. It can be seen that poverty has 
a very important role to play. These people 
stay in slums or congested and dirty locali- 
ties which aggravates their debility. Even if 
their handicap is curable, they are unable to 
do so, because they do not have enough 
money for their necessities. Another signifi- 
cant factor which is conspicuous is that with 
an increase in the income level, there is a 
decrease in the number of the physically 
handicapped persons. 


The handicapped came from the different 
age groups, and Table 2 shows age group from 
which the highest number of the handi- 
capped came. 
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TABLE 2 


AGE GROUPS OF THE HANDICAPPED 





Age Num- Num- Num- Total Per- 
ber ber ber cent- 
x . of of age 

orth. blind deaf 

and 

dumb 
A Below 10 57 27 40 124 24-8 
B 11—20 68 38 38 144 28:8 
C 21—30 33 20 19 72 14:4 
D 3i—40 28 28 8 64 12:8 
E 41—50* 34 49 13 96 19-2 
Total .. 220 162 118 500 100-00 


The highest number ‘of the handicapped 
came from the age groups ‘A’ and ‘B’ which 
is 53.6 per cent. The worst affected are the 
children, Children suffered mostly from the 
congenital defects, such as clubfoot, dwarfism, 
poliomylitis and cerebral palsy. The next 
dominating factor was deafness which was also 
mostly congenital. It would be traced 
to high fever or typhoid. And lastly, blindness 
which was caused by trachoma or small-pox. 
These direct causes are often the result 
of other factors such as the low standard of 
living of the people, the lack of a balanced 
diet and the dearth of adequately trained 
mid-wives. 





TABLE 3 
EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
HANDICAPPED 
Num- Num- Num- Total Per- 
ber ber ber cent- 
of of of age 
orth. blind deaf 
and 
dumb 
A Illiterate 140 110 86 336 67:2 
B_~Primary 57 45 31 133 26°6 
C_ Middle 13 3 — 16 3-2 
D Matric 7 2 ] 10 2:0 
E Graduate 3 2 -- 5 1-0 
Total .. 220 162 118 500 100-00 


From the above table we find that the 
handicapped persons were not given: the 





* Handicapped persons above the age of 50 were not included in this study. 
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opportunity of education. The reason being 
that their parents could not afford education 
of the normal as well as of the handicapped 
children. Moreover, the parents were of 
the opinion that once a child became blind or 
deaf or dumb, he was incapable of getting any 
education. 


In recent years the attitude of the people 
is gradually changing in view of the excellent 
work done by the social welfare agencies 
and other private agencies towards the rehabi- 
litation of the physically handicapped. Parents 
have started sending their handicapped 
children to the schools for the blind, and the 
deaf and dumb. 


TABLE 4 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF THE 
HANDICAPPED 


Employment status Num- Num- Num- Total Per- 





ber ber ober cent- 
oo of of age 
orth. blind deaf 
and 
dumb 
Permanently  dis- 
abled 48 42 14 104 20-8 
Unpaid family 
enterprise worker 44 35 a2. *10) . Re 
Students 35 34 20 89 17:8 
Self-employed 30 25 18 73 =14°6 
Too old or too 
young 30 14 20 64 12°8 
Emrloyees 25 9 11 45 9-0 
Employer 2 — — z 0-4 
Available for em- 
ployment 6 2 3 11 2°2 
Beggers - 1 — 1 0-2 
Total .. 220 162 118 500 100-00 


Twenty-two per cent of them are the un- 
paid family enterprise workers, i.e., they give 
a helping hand to their home. Twenty per 
cent were permanently disabled to do any 
work. They had not been trained or given 
the opportunity to learn anything according 
to their ability, thereby becoming an extra 
burden on the family. 


There were hardly any facilities for giving 
vocational training to the physically handi- 


capped. 
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The following table throws light on the 
subject. 


TABLE 5 
SPECIAL VOCATIONAL TRAINING 





Vocational training Num- Num- Num- Total Per- 
ber ber ber cent- 
of of of age 

orth. blind deaf 
and 
dumb 

Tailoring 4 — — 4 4:8 

Leather work 3 _ I 4 4-8 

Ironsmith 1 — — 2 2°4 

Fitter = - — 2 2-4 

Shoe making 2 ~ _~ 2 2°4 

Book-binding ] a _ 1 1-2 

Music — 20 20 250 

Chair weaving — 30 — 3 6+35*1 

Masseur — 1 J | 

Plywood cutting _ - 8 8 9-6 

Painting & sewing | -~ 4 5 6°3 

Painting of boxes - ~ I 1 1-2 

Rikshaw pulling - l 1 1-2 

Cycle repairing — | I 1-2 

Making of toys - ! ] 2 

Totat.. 14 51 18 83 100-00 


The above table gives a disheartening pic- 
ture that out of 500 persons 83 (16.6 per cent) 
only had some vocational training according to 
their ability. Music, chair weaving, sewing, 
and embroidery, painting, plywood cutting 
were taught to the blind and deaf and dumb 
children in their respective schools. There 
was no institution for the orthopedically 
handicapped. 


The study farther revealed that among the 
number of the handicapped the male handi- 
capped was in a majority. A glance at the 
following table reveals this fact. 


TABLE 6 
DISTRIBUTION OF SEXES 





Sex Num- Num- Num- Total Per- 
ber ber ber cent- 
of of of age 

orth. blind deaf 
and 
dumb 
Males 144 106 80 330 66:0 
Females 76 56 38 170 34-0 
Total 220 162 118 500 100-00 
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There is often a tendency to regard the 
physically handicapped as an exclusive group 
or a class apart. Physically handicapped per- 
sons are sometimes apt to think of themselves 
as different from other members of the com- 
munity, possessing full sensory power. A phy- 
sically handicapped person is a_ perfectly 
normal human being except for the handicap 
from which he suffers. For instance, it is 


possible for a blind person to perform 
any job for which the use of eyesight is 
not essential. It is disheartening to hear that 





(Mrs.) MaLKA VERMA, M.A. 


it is useless to spend money on the physically 
handicapped when the millions of normal 
human beings receive little education and 
secure employment, but they fail to realize 
that every individual has a right to live a full 
life. As Hellen Keller has said, “It is the 


. fundamental right of everyone to realise him- 


self, however imperfectly and contribute to 
the common good, however little.” 

In short it can be said that the approach 
of the physically handicapped can only be 


socio-medical. 








Indian Journal of Social Work, Vol. XXI1, No. 4 (March 1961). 





THE SUPERVISOR: HIS FUNCTIONS AND THEIR EFFECTIVENESS 
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In this articles, the author discusses the problem of effective supervision and leadership 
of them. The author throws light on human relations problems and posers a question how 
workers can be motivated to do their jobs better. 


Dr. Ganguli is on the Faculty of the Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur. 


Leadership and Supervision—tThere is a 
familiar army adage: There are no bad 
soldiers; only poor officers. This is as true 
of an army organization as of an industrial 
or any other organization. It is the direct 
reponsibility of the leader to integrate his men, 
be they soldiers or workers, into a highly 
motivated group and where everyone identifies 
himself with the group and the group goal 
and takes pride in belonging to it. This is 
the task of leaders in all positions—from the 
first-line supervisor vis-a-vis his group of 10 
or 12 men to the director or general manager 
of the organization vis-a-vis his group of 
10,000 or 12,000 men. If the group is split up 
into factions fighting each other, if its mem- 
bers are apathetic to the interest of the orga- 
nization and its work and do not hesitate to 
change their jobs for minor material benefits, 
the responsibility should be laid squarely on 
the shoulders of the leaders of the organiza- 
tion. They must realize that they have all 
the prerogative of leadership in the form of 
power over the men, symbols of authority, 
prestige and perhaps higher salaries just 
because it is assumed that they are in a posi- 
tion to set up the organization as a work- 
ing proposition. 

Further, higher up a leader is in the orga- 
nization, the greater is his responsibility for 
failure of the organization in its primary 


function of production. The general manager 
is more to be blamed than a foreman and 
the latter more than a first-line supervisor, 
and this at least for one reason; the first- 
line supervisor is not in a position to introduce 
desirable changes in his own group if the 
‘organizational climate’ in the shop as a 
whole, in charge of the foreman, does not 
favour it. Too often we have seen in studies 
of different organizations how difficult it is 
for the middle or lower management leaders 
to change his part of the shop without 
simultaneous complementary changes in the 
rest. This is because a stable organization 
resists changes in parts; it becomes a source 
of imbalance. Responsibility of the top 
management is further illustrated by repeated 
findings from industrial studies that very 
often a supervisor’s handling of his men is 
simply a reflection of the manner in which 
the supervisor himself is treated by his 
superiors. If the latter introduces changes in 
the work schedule of the supervisor without 
prior consultation or in an arbitrary way, the 
supervisor also tends to do the same for his 
own subordinates. 


Functions of a Supervisor—A distinction 
is very often made in common parley bet- 
ween supervisors and management people. 
Supervisors have been defined by the I.L.O.' 
as people who ‘under the general manage- 





1T raining for Supervisors,” December 1955; p. 1. 
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ment, are directly responsible for the work 
of a group of operatives in production, repair 
or maintenance, and who do not normally 
participate in the work of these operatives 
except for the purpose of instructing, inspect- 
ing, testing or for other similar purposes.’ 
The management leader, on the other hand, 
does not have direct charge of a shop. But 
he controls its activities through the foreman 
who falls the category of the 
supervisor. 


under 


Basically, however, both the supervisor and 
the management men function as leaders, 
but at different levels. Consequently, in any 
account of the functions of a supervisor, one 
has to look into the general functions of a 
leader as such vis-a-vis his group. Different 
lists have been adduced by different social 
scientists regarding the functions of a leader. 
Perhaps the most detailed listing of these 
functions have been made by Krech and 
Crutchfield.?, They maintain that “whatever 
the nature of the group, all leaders must 
partake to some degree of the functions of 
executive, planner, policy maker, expert, 
external group representative, controller of 
internal relationships, purveyor of rewards 
and punishments, arbitrator and mediator 
and examplar”. The leader also has to act 
as a substitute for individual responsibilities 
of the members, as a father figure to them 
and finally, as a scapegoat for the group’s 
sense of guilt and failure when something 
goes wrong with the group activities. 


The above set of functions are too 
detailed and covers nearly all leadership 
situations. In brief, however, and with 
special reference to the industrial situa- 
tions, the functions of a leader may be 
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described as: (i) to structure the total situa- 
tion for his followers so that they perceive 
and understand it properly; (ii) this implies 
that the leader himself should understand 
the situation and then communicate his 
understanding to the followers; (iii) to set up 
group goals and decide upon techniques and 
activity steps for their achievement; (iv) to 
set up appropriate rules and regulations 
within which his followers are to function: 
(v) to set up a system of reward and punish- 
ment to make his men conform to the rules 
and regulations; (vi) to be an effective spokes- 
man for the group and to express their 
anxieties and fears, hopes and aspirations 
adequately. 


In a recent investigation on supervision 
in the railway workshop at Kharagpur® a 
study was made, amongst other things, of the 
important functions of supervisors. Table 
1 below gives some of these functions together 
with their relative importance for the 
first-line supervisor (FLS or Mistry-N= 13) 
and the chargeman (CM-N= 10): 


TABLE |! 
IMPORTANT SUPERVISORY DUTIES IN THE 


OPINION OF THE SUPERVISORS 
THEMSELVES 
Percentage of Supervisors 
Duties checking these duties as 
important 
FLS CM Whole 
Group 
1. See that the work is 
done properly ia’ ee 80 87 
2. Keep the workers sup- 
plied with tools and 
materials 77 40 61 
3. Plan and distribute 
the work eer oe 60 78 
4. Explain the jobs and 
drawings 54 40 48 





2David Krech and Richard S. Crutchfield. Theory and Problems of Social Psychology. New 


York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948; 


pp. 417-422. 


3H. C. Ganguli, A Study of Supervision in a Government Engineering Factory, Indian Institute 
of Technology, Kharagpur, 1 
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5. Look after difficulties 

and grievances of the 

wells | in their jobs. 62 50 57 
6. Think over improve- 

ments in work 


methods ce 20 22 
7. See that the produc- 

tion is maintained .. 39 80 57 
8. See that the machines 

are handled properly. 8 30 17 
9. Train the men i 30 43 
10. Controlthe men... 0 30 13 
11. Deal with the workers 

sympathetically 15 20 17 
12. Investigate into acci- 

dents eae 30 22 
13. Maintain contacts 

with higher —— 

ment 8 50 26 


14. Take proper action 
for emergency aah 
duction 15 60 35 


15. Look after wedheane’ 
complaints and grie- 
vances not directly 
related to production. 15 


The above table shows that there are a 
few specific jobs which are important for 
supervisors at all levels. The three most im- 
portant of these are proper planning and 
slistribution of work, check if the work is done 
properly, and thirdly, attending to the diffi- 
culties and grievances of the workers on the 
job. However, substantial difference exists 
regarding the important jobs of a chargeman 
as compared to that of a first line supervisor. 
The chargeman is more preoccupied with 
general production schedules, emergency 
production problems and maintaining contact 
with management. 


30 22 


The first line supervisor is more concerned 
with details like distribution of work, supply 
of tools and materials, training of men, ex- 
plaining jobs and drawings, etc. 


The above noted differences about functions 
and outlook of supervisors at different levels 
assume considerable importance to-day when 
in most plans, on account of rapid expansion, 
promotion of supervisors to higher positions 
in the administration is very fast and a very 
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common phenomenon. A chargeman who 
gets promoted to an assistant foreman or the 
foreman who becomes an assistant works- 
manager needs to change his mode of 
functioning. As a person moves up, the 
problems that were once a matter of detailed 
consideration for him assume only a general 
importance, whereas problems beyond his 
purview at one time come to the forefront. 
If a person transfers his mode of supervision 
at the low level to his higher job he is likely 
to come across difficulties in doing his work 
adequately and create stresses among _ his 
subordinates and dissatisfaction among his 
superiors. Consequently, a modern industrial 
set-up emphasises very much the quality of 
flexibility in outlook and practices in the 
supervisors. A lack of flexibility is likely to 
adversely affect his adustment to a con- 
tinuously changing job situation and lower 
efficiency. Perhaps a short time training 
programme for the promoted supervisors 
should be adequate to cope with the problem 
referred to here. 


Effective Supervisory Practices—A ques- 
tion of some importance to management is: 
“What are the most effective supervisory 
practices in the shop?” Further, manage- 
ment would like to get an answer to this 
question item-wise. An answer to this is 
related to the question as to whether there is 
‘one best way of supervision’. In discussing 
this topic, we come across two problems! 
(i) the problem of criterion in assessing 
supervisory effectiveness and (ii) the problem 
of relativity of supervisory practices to the 
nature of the task, characteristics of the men 
and characteristics of the organization. 


It may be said that supervision may be 
judged or evaluated from one of three points 
of view: (a) how far the supervision is effec- 
tive in leading to higher worker productivity 
and production; (b) how far the supervision 
is successful in developing a harmonious co- 
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operative work group with high morale; and 
(c) how far the supervision is successful in 
giving expression to the production and 
personnel policy of the management. 


That leadership practices are to some ex- 
tent relative to the group-task system is not 
an artifact. Supervision in an automated 
manufacturing unit has to be of a different 
nature from the conventionally mechanized 
plants, because of different task variables. 
Again it is conceivable that an American 
worker’s expectancies from a leader and 
hence his reaction to a given leadership 
practices is different from the expectancies 
of an Indian worker and his reaction to the 
same leadership practices, because of psycho- 
social differences in the two work groups. 
We do not have much data on this point 
regarding cultural background and the most 
effective leader-role. However, there is not 
much doubt that this is a variable of some 
importance. Finally, organizational charac- 
teristics constitute another set of factors that 
are likely to make a certain leadership prac- 
tice successful or unsuccessful. For example, 
it is conceivable that the nature of first-line 
supervision in a government owned factory is 
likely to be different from that in a privately 
owned factory. Such other factors like the 
existence of a strong trade union, of an incen- 
tive system of payment, etc. also determine 
the efficacy of supervisory leadership. It has 
therefore been rightly suggested by Stogdill 
and Shartle* that “leadership is not a unitary 
human trait, but is rather a function of a 
complex of individual, group and organiza- 
tional factors in interaction”. 


Inspite of the above complicating factors, 
social scientists in different countries have 
tried to assess the effectivity of supervisory 
practices and training in different organiza- 
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tions. Their conclusions from these studies 
have not been so much to point out to “the 
one best way of supervision” as to find out 
the common denominators in successful super- 
vision. It is the hope of social scientists 
that the knowledge of how most successful 
supervisors do their jobs shall prove useful to 
a supervisory-trainee although at the same 
time fully encourage him to make his own 
mode of adjustment to his own work group. 
Keeping in view of these remarks, we sum- 
marize below some conclusions regarding 
effective leadership perceptions and practices 
from different industrial studies, 


(1) The good supervisors have a marked 
liking for the nature of work they are 
doing and hence are found to execute 
their duties with more enthusiasm and 
vigour. 


The good supervisors regard their fac- 
tory as comparatively better as a place 
of work than other units in the industry 
and also feel that it is gradually 
improving. 

The good supervisors further feel that 
they got the facilities, information, 
support and confidence necessary for 
the proper discharge of their duties. 


(2) 


They also feel that the management 
is reasonable and that it shows ade- 
quate interest in how the supervisors 
do their work. 


(5) A good supervisor thinks in terms of 
employee needs and then of produc- 
tion needs. He lays emphasis on train- 
ing his men, looking after their diffi- 
culties and grievances and giving 
recognition for good work as much as 
on proper distribution and planning of 


work. 





*Milton L. Blum, Quoted in — Psychology and its Social Foundation, New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1956, p. 
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{6) A good leader has pride in his work 
group and regards it as more efficient 
and well-behaved than others. 


(7) A good leader (specially a factory 
supervisor takes a positive attitude 
towards trade unionism and believes it 
to be useful both for improving 
worker’s welfare as well as for facilita- 
ting production. 


(8) A good leader is not punitive. He is 
not personal but objective in his criti- 
cism. He points out the defects in the 
subordinate’s work. When he punishes, 
he does so without taking a vengeful 
attitude, 


(9) A good leader tries to delegate as much 
of his responsibility and authority as 
possible to his subordinates. 


(10) General rather than close supervision 
within the framework of goals and 
techniques laid down has often been 
found to be another effective leader- 
ship practice. 


(11) An effective leader spends his time 
mostly in supervisory and guidance 
work rather than doing the same 
type of work as his subordinates. 


(12) An effective leader is flexible. He is 
sensitive to changing conditions and 
new requirements of the group and 
adapts his behaviour accordingly. He 
tries to find out what is the real situa- 
tion and adopt the appropriate leader- 
ship pattern. In other words, he is 
‘reality-centred’. 


Some Controversial Points Regarding 
Supervisory Practices—The above summary 
of points regarding effective supervisory 
practices is more precise than is justified on 


grounds of scientific exactitude. It is but pro- 
per that controversial points regarding the 
above topic be also mentioned. Take, for 
example, the often mentioned dimension of 
closeness of supervision. It has been found in 
a number of studies done at the Institute for 
Social Research, University of Michigan that 
shop productivity, so far as it depends upon 
supervision, is negatively related to the degree 
of overall closeness of supervision. The degree 
of closeness is determined from the frequency 
with which the supervisor checks upon his 
men, how detailed are the instructions he gives 
to them and how much freedom he allows 
them to do their jobs. Table 2 below re- 
produces results from a study by the above 
Institute.° 


TABLE 2 
RELATION OF CLOSENESS OF SUPERVISION 


OF EMPLOYEES TO SECTION PRODUCTIVITY 
IN AN AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


Close General 


Super- Super- 
vision vision 
Heads of high-producing 
sections “ 5 
Heads 


of low-producing 


sections 1 


However, our findings from the railway 
study referred to above do not substantiate 
the above relation (Table 3) .° 


TABLE 3 


RELATION OF CLOSENESS OF SUPERVISION® 
TO SECTION PRODUCTIVITY IN AN INDIAN 


GOVERNMENT WORKSHOP 
Close Middl- General 
Check ing Check 
Check 
Supervisors of high pro- 
ducing sections ee 5 4 
Supervisors of low pro- 
ducing sections ie 4 3 





5Leadership Practices in Relation to Productivity and Morale by R. L. Kahn & Daniel Katz 
in Group Dynamics by D. Cartwright and A. Zander, Row, Peterson and Co., 1956; 
p. 617 (modified). ’ pene ee 

6H. C. Ganguli and C. E. Sequeira, Supervisory Practices and Shop Productivity in the Indian 
Railways, (under publication). * 
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Comparison of these two studies does not 
enable us to say whether the difference in the 
relation between close supervision and pro- 
ductivity is due to different characteristics of 
the men and the organization studied. 


A similar difference between American and 
Indian studies has also been noted regarding 
the role of the variable company-identification 
versus employee-identification of the super- 
visor. Whereas some American studies show 
that a supervisor’s employee-identification is 
positively related to his shop productivity 
studies conducted at this place do not bring 
out this relationship as seen in Table 4: 


TABLE 4 
SUPERVISOR’S COMPANY Vs EMPLOYEES 
IDENTIFICATION AND _ SECTION 
PRODUCTIVITY 
Company Employee 
Identi- Identi- 
fication _ fication 
High Section Supervisors... 15 8 
Low Section Supervisors .. 3 14 


As a matter of fact, a new concept is gra- 
dually replacing the dimension of company vs 
employee-identification. This is called “reality- 
oriented” leadership which takes into account 
the organizational characteristics and role 
expectancies of its individual members. 


Summary.—The problem that any indus- 
trial organization faces to day pertains to the 
level of technology and mechanisation it 
employs, the level of technical efficiency and 


skill its members possess and finally the state 


of job satisfaction and morale that its men! 
have. The ultimate existance and well-being 
of the organization will depend on the extent 
to which the organization is able to obtain’ 
each of these factors. Whereas supervisors in 
the restricted sense of the term have very little 
responsibility for the technological level of the 
plant, they have much to contribute towards 
its technical efficiency and morale. 

The human relations problems that Indian 
organizations face today are two fold: (i) the 
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problem of the maladjusted worker who is 
overtly aggressive in a direct or indirect 
fashion and thus contributes to absenteeism, 
grievances, go-slow tactics and strikes; (ii) the 
problem of the indifferent and apathetic 
worker who submits to the minimum demands 
of industrial work, namely that of punctuality, 
regularity in attendance, being rather un- 
complaining, etc. but who is nevertheless so 
indifferent to his work that his philosophy is 
one of doing the least amount of work as 
quietly and unobtrusively as possible. Whereas 
industrial troubles like strike, go-slow, 
absenteeism, etc. can be regarded as symptoms 
of a vigorous industrial life, the existence of 
a large number of indifferent apathetic work- 
ers who have little ego-involvement and 
interest in their work and the well- being of 
the organization is a pathological symptom. 
This situation is real unfortunately for most 
industrialized countries. The seriousness of 
the latter problem can be gauged from the fact 
that in Britain, for example, it has been 
estimated that her national income can be 
doubled without any additional capital 
investment provided the apathetic workers 
can be somehow induced to take more interest 
in their work. 


In India, management leaders constantly 
put to us questions as to how workers can be 
motivated to do their jobs better. This pro- 
blem of motivation has different implications 
for the two groups of workers mentioned 
above, viz., the dissatisfied group and the 
apathetic group. Further, the solution of this 
problem becomes more difficult as we have 
very little data regarding leadership expect- 
ancies of the Indian population. It is only 
recently that we have started analysing the 
question of the relative preference of the 
Indian workers for autocratic, democratic 
and bureaucratic leadership. For example, 
in one of our studies it has been noted that: 

43.0 per cent of workers prefer autocratic 

leadership 
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1.1 per cent of workers prefer bureaucratic 
leadership 


44.3 per cent of workers prefer democratic 
leadership 


The preferences, as seen above, are over- 
whelmingly for democratic participatory 
leadership which encourages group develop- 
ment and group participation and for auto- 
cratic directive leadership wherein although 
the follower has little voice in the determina- 
tion of goals and techniques, he enjoys the 
freedom from responsibility. However, we 
still do not know much about preferences and 
expectancies of the workers regarding detailed 
items of supervision. Also the generality of 
this information gathered from one study is 
not known. 


On the supervisory side, information is 
available regarding their actual shop practices 
as well as their preferences. For example, 
we know that a good supervisor takes pride 
in his work group, has usually a positive atti- 
tude towards trade unionism and feels that he 
is in the know regarding management policies, 
etc. At a personal level we know that the 
three most important things they expect from 
their jobs are adequate income, job security 
and sufficient value to their suggestions and 
recommendations about their work groups. 
We have also some information that super- 
visors lower down the hierarchy attach great 
importance on having sympathetic superiors, 
promotional opportunities, opportunity for 
treatment of grievances and benefits like 
medical aid and housing. This is in contrast 
to supervisors higher up who lay more 
emphasis on professional problems like his 
authority and power in the shop and his tech- 
nical training. 


On the other hand, however, we have very 
little knowledge regarding the personal quali- 
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ties the possession of which make a person a 
good supervisor. As a matter of fact, this 
whole question of personal qualities that make 
for a good leader is quite controversial today. 
Quite possibly and perhaps probably, it is not 
the possession of single individual qualities 
that make for a good leader but rather the 
possession of a complex of qualities. The 
question is further complicated by the fact in 
one specific situation entirely two different 
types of personality may be equally successful. 
The answer to this question of personality 
traits can be of some importance for proper 
selection and training of new executives. Some 
researches have been made recently on this 
topic and a summary is given below of certain 
personal qualities that are closely associated 
with successful leadership.” 

(1) The successful leadership has a power- 
‘ful drive for achievement, for accom- 
plishing things and fulfilling his needs. 
Needs however vary; for example, in 
one study it was found that whereas 
business executives need personal 
power and feeling of achievement, a 
union leader is more concerned with 
being accepted by his group and with 
his own feeling of security. 

The leader is somewhat more intelli- 
gent than the average of his followers; 
is mentally and emotionally mature 
and hard working. 


He has an accepting attitude toward 
his own superiors and does not pre- 
ceive them as threatening. 


His interests and aptitudes are wide 
and varied and he is generally a well- 
rounded individual. 


He has great facility with language; 
speaks and writes simply and _per- 
suasively. 





7Paul Pigors and Charles A. Myers, Personnel Administration—A point of view and a method; 
New York. McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., 1956; pp. 129-130. 
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(6) 
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He has and values social skills since 
he understands the importance of co- 
operative effort in getting things done. 


He relies more on his administrative 
skill than on his technical skill in 
getting the work done. 


He is sensitive to changing conditions 
and is ready to take on new responsi- 
bilities or give up some of them in res- 
ponse to changing conditions. 


The problem of effective supervision and 
leadership of men is a complex and fascinating 
topic, sensitive as it is to the interplay of 
personal, social, technical and organizational 
factors. Social scientists have taken up the 
study of this problem only recently and even 
now a mass of data has been collected on this. 
However, although the supervisor is no longer 
‘the forgotten man in industry’, we have a 
long way to go before clear-cut principles 
for training and mode of functioning of super- 
visors can be laid down.*® 











8For a fuller discussion of the problem, the reader is referred to the forthcoming book : HL C. 
Ganguli, ‘Industrial Productivity and Motivation—A Psychological Analysis, Bombay: 
Asia Publishing House. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF LABOUR* 
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“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread”. Such was the Biblical 
curse pronounced against mankind and mankind has lived under its shadow ever 
since human history began. Whether we look upon labour as the wages of sin or as 
the price which mankind has had to pay for every step forward in its history, it cannot 
be denied that labour has been responsible for everything that we have found worth 
achieving. In the nomadic stage success in hunting meant labour. The first raft 
which mankind launched in its conquest of water must have been the result of 
labour. The first patch cut through the forests or the first hut that came into being 
was the fruit of human labour. When agriculture was discovered and man could 
settle down peacefully on a piece of land it was only hard labour that made it 
successful. Labour may have meant perspiration, but it also meant the joy of creative 
activity. It was only when men prospered and became greedy of more land that 
wars came to be waged and this brought into being the slavery of the conquered. 
The labour of the slaves was no more a labour of joy and all the glories of ancient 
civilisations like those of Egypt and Babylonia, India and China were the result of 
slave labour. Ancient Greece claims to have first lighted the torch of human freedom, 
but even there it was the labour of slaves that made it possible for the Greek elite 
to shine in the fields of philosophy and science, literature and arts, oratory and 


statesmanship. But sooner or later the breath of freedom was bound to spell the 
doom of slavery and lead to the establishment of free labour. To-day when human 
genius can claim to have conquered air and space and thus attained the acme of 
civilisation, it is the problem of labour which has come to dominate the fields of 
economics and politics. 


To speak on the philosophy of labour is to appraise the value of labour and 
the place of the labourer in human society. All that mankind has achieved through 
the ages is the fruit of labour. In recent history labour has come to be identified with 
manual labour, and the importance of the creative activity of ideas has at times 
come to be forgotten. It is this loss of balance in the evaluation of labour that is 
responsible for the present demands on the part of labour and the strained relations 
between capital and labour. 


For centuries labour was taken for granted. People hardly asked why they 
should labour, or what was the origin of labour. But philosophers have the habit 
of raising awkward questions. John Locke was a typical example of it. In his Essay 
on Civil Government he let his imagination run fast and improved on Hobbes’s 
picture of the state of Nature. Hobbes described the life of man in the state of nature 
as short brutish and nasty. Locke put it down as a state of inconvenience and 





*Professor Wadia, Director of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, gave a talk on 
November 8, 1960 from All India Radio, Bombay. 
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that was his justification for people to come together and enter into a social contract 
for electing a sovereign to rule over them. In the state of nature there was no private 
property, but in the civil society private property came into existence. What was 
the justification for it? Locke answered that when a man mixed his labour and 
produced something out of the soil, that soil became his private property. So the 
justification of all private property lay in labour. It suited well primitive agricultural 
society, but Locke had no idea about the implications of his theory. He had no 
idea that an industrial age would come into existence with the free flow of capital 
the investment of which could bring in handsome dividends. In other words, it 
became possible for a new class of people to come into existence, the class of the 
idle rich, whose ancestors may have sweated to produce wealth, but which in the 
form of capital could be invested in shares of joint stock companies and these shares 
would bring in dividends. Undoubtedly there was no talk of justifying this earning 
on the ground that it was the result of labour. 


In the nineteenth century when Karl Marx with his socialistic leanings came 
to develop a philosophy of history, he found in John Locke’s theory of labour as 
a source of value a convenient peg on which to hang his own theory. Karl Marx 
had a grouse against all industrialists and capitalists because of his sympathy with 
labourers and it was his firm conviction that all the profits made by industrialists 
and capitalists were the result of the exploitation of labour. He accepted the view 
of Locke that all value is created by labour and therefore he argued all the profits 
must go to labour. It was not illogical to conclude that all private property from 
the standpoint of Karl Marx was theft and he had no compunction in asserting 
that the proletariat as the representatives of the landless had every right to 
expropriate the expropriators. Thus Karl Marx sowed the seed of class war. He 
took it for granted that this class war would be most acute in highly developed 
industrial societies as in England, America, France, Germany and once this 
revolution took place, all the capitalistic class would be liquidated, and all other 
countries would be tempted to follow suit. But the prophecy of Karl Marx went 
wrong. None of the industrialist countries or their labourers took his views seriously. 
It was one of the most curious accidents of history that the communistic 
revolution took place in a predominently agricultural country like Russia. Even here 
it is not the theory of Karl Marx, but the historical facts that helped this revolution. 
The regime of the Czar and his aristocratic and clerical advisers had become very 
unpopular. The absolute rule of the Czar had become an anachronism in an age 
when Parliamentary government reigned supreme in all advanced countries. Russia 
with its predominantly agricultural illiterate population could not have produced 
a revolution but it had the good fortune to possess a number of intellectual giants, 
like Tolstoy, and Maxim Gorky who had produced an atmosphere of dissatisfaction 
and Lenin and his collaborators could exploit that unrest and they succeeded in 
establishing their power with an iron hand. Russia had to become industrialised at 
all costs and Lenin was not afraid to get a large number of American technicians 
to teach the Russians the art of building up industries. In forty years Russia has 
become one of the greatest industrial countries in the world. But this success is 
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due not merely to labour. It was due as much to the technical genius of the American 
trained Russians. 






A cool analysis of the economics of production goes to show how onesided, 
fallacious and illogical Karl Marx was in his philosophy of labour attributing all 
value to labour and manual labour at that forgetting the power of man’s genius. 








A logical analysis of value brings out four important factors, Firstly production 
requires raw material and raw material has to be grown. Any one who wants to 
make use of this raw material naturally has to buy it. Here comes the second factor, 
the importance of capital for the raw material to be bought and manufactured into 
finished articles. Factories are required, machinery is required and all this also requires 
money. The capital required is so great that no single capitalist can afford to have 
a factory built up with his own capital only. He can persuade people to buy shares 
on which dividends could be given at the end of every year on the basis of the 
profits made. If by any mischance the factory fails to work at a profit, this money 
would naturally be lost. But in the early days of industrialisation the chance of failure 
were less, and the chances of reaping booming profits were many, and the profits 
at times in a few years exceeded the capital invested. Prima facie it looked as if 
the capitalists made enormous profits without any labour. But the fact that they 
were risking their capital cannot be overlooked. Nor should it be forgotten that the 
origin of that capital lay in people who worked hard for it. 


















Thirdly, mere capital is not enough. What is even more important than the 
capital is brains that have to be used to make use of the capital. In other words 
we have the role of the entrepreneur, the man who plans and designs and produces. 
Fourthly, whatever be the importance of the entrepreneur and the capitalist 
neither of them could produce a manufactured article without human labour and 
this is supplied by the large numbers of people whether men, women or children, who 
have to be employed in a big factory. Herein lies the real importance of labour. 
But no one should take a monopolistic view of labour. After all labour is one of 
the four factors that contribute to the success of an industry. It is unfortunately true 
that in the early years of industrialisation labour was disorganised and therefore 
exploited but this did not continue long. Writers like Carlyle and Ruskin, poets like —, 
Thomas Hood and Elizabeth Browning and legislators like Lord Shrewsbury all 
played their part in going to the rescue of labour, powerful trade unions arose. 
Labour parties came to be formed and labour Governments have come into existence 
even in such conservative countries like England and labour has got its due share. 
If England today is a Welfare State, it is because she could preserve the balance 
between the hard taxed capitalists on the one hand and the hard-worked 
labourers on the other hand. The human aspect is not forgotten and today more than 
at any time in the previous history of man labour has come to be appreciated at its 
true value. It was the genius of Ford who discovered that better wages meant better 
labour; better labour meant more production and more production meant more profits. 
This it come about that while Ford became the wealthiest American, his labourers 
too became well paid employees. This is the secret that has been taken to heart by 
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enthusiastic capitalists all the world over and this constitutes the real philosophy of 
labour. It is an important factor in the machinery of production. Without it industry 
cannot go on. But without the capitalist and the entrepreneur, the labourer also 
cannot go on. If in Russia the capitalist class has been liquidated let it not be forgotten 
that the people have had to pay a very heavy price for it. They have got employment 
but lost their freedom. That is what all students of communism have discovered 
and that is why labour in free countries like England and America is better off 
and happier than in Russia or China. 


This is the philosophy of labour. It reduces itself to the recognition of the 
fact that nothing can be produced without labour, but labour by itself would be 
helpless unless it has the backing of the needed capital and the requisite brains 
supplied by the entrepreneurs. Capital may be supplied by the State, but the 
entrepreneurs know their value and they have to be paid accordingly. 











HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY 
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Smoking chimneys, colossal machines, huge buildings and big organizations 
absorb our attention in industries, and most often the forgotten or neglected ones 
are the human individuals who are the workers. Industries are not composed of 
machines, raw materials and power only. They need human beings too, to get, use 
and process the materials, to drive the machines, to run organizations, to pack, to 
transport and deliver products. In all contexts and various stages, men have been 
assigned specific duties for fulfilling production targets. Whether they work with 
gigantic machines or small precision tools whether they labour with their hands or 
minds, individually or in teams, men in industry have one single objective,—produc- 
tion. It is the function of management or employers, to co-ordinate, bring together, 
properly relate the work of individuals and groups in an industry, so that production 
of articles could be achieved with the greatest economy of time, money, space and 
energy. It is here, on the level of objectives, that human relations play their part 
in industry. For, human relations are only behavioural patterns of men and women; 
and in industry as elsewhere, behaviour is governed or influenced by objectives and 
motives of people working or living together. Therefore, it is not impertinent to ask: 
what are the objectives of management or employers on the one side? And what are 
the objectives of workers or employees in industry on the other? To what extent 
do such objectives coincide or clash? 


Referring to private industries especially, it could be said that one of their 
chief objectives is to make profits for the benefit of the organizers; and to secure such 
gains is an important function of management. Profit, then, is an essential purpose 
of industries in the private sector. There are, indeed, other secondary objectives, 
such as paying taxes to the State, dividends to shareholders, promoting scientific 
knowledge and assisting technological development, providing employment to citizens 
and so on. By and large, the statement is true that industries are organized with a 
profit motive. We are referring here to private industries, 


How, profits could be made in several ways. Sales promotion; cutting of 
costs, improvement in industry and rationalization are some of them. Other ways 
of making profits are by reducing wages of employees, working for longer hours 
and maintaining the minimum of working conditions. It is unfortunate, but 
historically true that in the earlier periods of our industries, employers maintained 
very poor working conditions in factories, made women and children work even 
in the night, had long hours of work, and paid very low wages. This, perhaps, was 





*Dr. M. V. Moorthy, Head of the Department of Labour Welfare and Industrial Rela- 
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necessary for Indian industriés in their earlier stage in order to keep them in existence 
in the face of foreign competition. But whatever be the reason, the fact remains, 
that human values were ignored, and employers unkindly exploited the workers. 
Philanthropists and social workers, politicians and trade-union leaders brought 
pressure on the Government to protect the interests of the workers. The first 
Factories Act was passed in 1881, and was amended subsequently several times. 
The present Factories Act of 1948 is a Welfare Act, which provides for safety in 
industry, reasonable human amenities at workplaces, weekly holidays and leave with 
wages. Ours is now a Welfare State. Hence the legislatures at State and Union 
levels have passed a spate of salutary measures for the behoof of workers. The trend 
of all labour legislation has been to assure good working conditions, provide minimum 
wages, give a measure of social security to emp!oyees, as also to encourage labour 
participation in management. : 


However, the memory of the earlier exploitation of workers by employers still 
lingers in the minds of labour. It is unfortunate if workers yet consider themselves 
as belonging to a distinct camp ranged against employers. This state of affairs will 
certainly not be helpful to human relations in industry. Human relations will be 
peaceful and constructive only when the employers and employees trust each other. 
No doubt, the gradual improvement in the working conditions, and the rightful 
claims of workers for minimum wages, holidays, social security, better human treat- 
ment—these are being obtained through legislation. But satisfactory human rela- 
tions cannot be secured through legis!ation. 


While industries are mainly organized for profit, workers work for wages. 
A fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work is the sine qua non of human relations. The 
feeling that one has obtained a just and adequate return for the labour he has put in, 
greatly influences workers’ attitudes and behaviour towards his employers. For, 
to-a worker the wage not only measures the worth of his labour but represents to 
him his ability to buy food, clothing and shelter for himself and his family. His 
work, wage and conditions of living show his status in society. By being able to 
save and insure for his old age, and being able to educate his children, he looks 
beyond his generation. Thus, the wage of the worker has not merely economic 
bearings but has equally far-reaching psychological influences on his personality. 
Wage of course here covers not only adequate financial emoluments, but refers 
also to proper work-load related to proper working hours. 


Man liveth not by bread alone. True wages are important in shaping 
human relations in industry. But equally significant is the treatment of the 
worker in several situations which industry daily presents. Take for instance, a 
worker wants leave, or he has a grievance, a suggestion to make, a point to be 
discussed, a clarification to be sought. Similarly, the work of the worker has to 
be supervised; he may have bungled, spoiled raw material or damaged the tool; 
an accident has occurred to him. Or take an extreme case where the worker 
disobeys orders, does not co-operate with his colleagues, is aggressive and quarrels; 
and even sometimes steals tools or goods or is otherwise guilty of misconduct. How 
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should the supervisor or the employer treat the worker in such contexts. Such 
cases do occur in our industries; and the way they are handled is full of 
implications for bad or good human relations. The worker is as much a human 
being as the supervisor ‘or the employer is, only they differ in their status, their 
functions and their equipments. 


There is no single solution for these problems. Indeed, there is no ultimate 
solution for any human problem. Problems and situations do and will arise in 
industries as much as in other spheres. But the manner of facing and treating such 
problems is yaore important than any patent formula or solution. Perhaps the best 
way in such contexts would be to study the worker, find out the history of his 
behaviour and the circumstances which have prevailed over him, understand him 
and try to help him im overcoming his handicaps. Even an attempt to study and 
understand the worker is bound to yield fruitful results. A formal charge sheet, 
curt action, strict discipline may help to tide over a situation immediately. But 
this will hardly help to promote human relations. Indeed, such formal behaviour 
may worsen relations on both sides and leave a trail of bitterness behind. Most 
often situations and happenings in the family and the community impinge on the 
work of the worker in his work-place and influence his behaviour. A case study 
and case work approach are of immense help. This is the Gandhian approach 
where the offence is challenged, not the offender. 


The situations in which the worker does something wrong and is in difficulties 
are not the only ones, giving rise to human relations problems. There are others 
of equal importance and significance. Workers are creative individuals. They would 
like to see the work made meaningful to them so that they can work not only 
intelligently, but can derive pleasure by proper functioning. It is quite possible 
that they would make suggestions and improve methods of work and jobs. Every 
worker if given proper opportunities, responsibility and recognition, would respond 
by making his contribution to the improvement of the work-situation and work- 
process. The first step in this direction would be to teach employees to do their 
work with full knowledge of the machine and the work process and encourage them 
to improve their work. Whenever a good piece of work is done by any employee, 
it conduces to better human relations if a word of appreciation is given to the 
worker. There is much in an encouraging smile or an approving nod, or an apprecia- 
tive word,—much more than what is dreamt of by the executive. Courtesy, they 
say, costs nothing. True, but appreciation gains everything. Appreciation is a good 
and potent human technique for drawing out the best in persons. Our workers are 
capable of responding in a handsome and creative manner if their good work is 
suitably recognized in time. 


We should not forget that a worker is a dynamic individual. He grows along 
with the industry, as he grows in age. As he grows, his abilities should grow too. 
Management should, therefore, provide opportunities for development of its workers. 
Training within industry, workers’ education, labour participation in industry are 
some of the. methods by which employees’ potentialities are promoted. There is 
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no doubt that in the coming years employers and employees will utilise these oppor- 
tunities and treat each other with dignity and goodwill. Labour should not forget 
that employers too are human beings. They too should equip themselves to treat 
employers with respect and dignity. Mutual trust will beget cordiality. And 
cordiality will kindle good human relations. The responsibility for maintaining 
good human relations lies equally on the shoulders of both employers and employees. 


The days of exploiting labour are gone; and the days, too, of hating 
management are over. Survival and success of industries depend on the willing 
co-operation and good human relations between employers and employees. The 
maintenance and progress of industries are necessary for the continuance of our 
civilization. Calling to this spirit of mutual goodwill did our ancient sages pray: 


“ag araag ag at yaad ae at aearae ” 
“Let us be saved together; let us together enjoy; together let us gather 
strength and grow”. 








ON MANAGEMENT: EMPLOYEES DEVELOPMENT PLANS 
AND PROGRAMMES 





L. S. KupcHEpDKarR,* M.A. 





To some of my listeners the title of my talk tonight may sound rather strange 
and unusual. Let me therefore try to introduce to you this new subject and tell 
you briefly its background, 


The concept of employee development is predominantly a postwar phenomenon 
which grew out of the exigencies of the postwar situation in the Western world. 
The destruction of men and materials during the war on the one hand and the 
rapid technological change on the other necessitated a new approach to the 
management of men, It was imperative to maximise production as well as 
productivity with the available manpower after the war and hence employee 
development as an integral part of management came into being during the last 
decade. This modern view of management is not born out of any humanitarian or 
philanthropic philosophy but out of the compelling circumstances of the postwar 
period. The great shortage of manpower in the West, an increasing commercial 
competition in the world market, the need for adaptation to dynamic change 
and the consciousness of a high standard of life, were some of the potent 
factors which created the modern scientific and progressive outlook on 
management. The development of the employee potential was realised as 
a new responsibility of management in addition to welfare, safety and health 
of employee at work. Hence in Britain in recent years there have been widespread 
plans and programmes of education and training in industry, business, commerce, 
civil service and general administration. 


We may well ask, what are the aims of this new movement of employee 
development? You will no doubt agree that in the modern world of speed 
civilization, ruthless competition and constant change, the old trial and error 
method of muddling through a new job situation cannot survive for long. It is 
neither possible nor desirable to let employees learn the rudiments of their jobs 
on their own through their work experience. Whatever may be the pre-service 
educational background and professional training of employees, the need for their 
regular in-service training was never more keenly felt than at present. It has 
become essential for all employees to keep themselves abreast of new trends in 
science and technology as well as the social and economic change and to acquire 
an understanding of the modern world by means of development training. 


The main aim of employee development is to make them better employees— 
better in all respects. First of all, they should be better at their jobs; secondly, 
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they should be better in understanding other employees’ jobs in relation to their own; 
thirdly, they should be better in their relations with their subordinates and 
superiors as well as colleagues; and finally, they should be better in their leadership 
at their respective levels of management. This fourfold aim of employee development 
should improve their efficiency and productivity, inculcate a sense of partnership 
in them and raise their potential of leadership. 


But this cannot materialise without a basic faith in the promotion of the 
human personality through gradual stages of development. Therefore it is a 
continual process of development for which different plans and programmes 
have to be implemented at all levels of employees from time to time. This is naturally 
a tall order and a gigantic task which has to be undertaken on all fronts and 
in all sectors of management, such as Government, private industry and business, 
trade unions and professional organisations. Half-hearted attempts at employee 
development without a sincere belief in it will do more harm than good to the cause 
of management. 


Like the seven stages of man according to Shakespeare I like to think in 
terms of seven stages of employee development. Let me give you an illustration 
from industrial management. At the lowest rung of the ladder, there is the apprentice 
worker who gradually reaches the stage of the semiskilled and skilled worker. After 
this second stage he may go to the third stage of supervisory personnel of chargehands 
and foremen, 


Then there are junior and senior executive, administrative and technical 
staff who belong to the fourth and fifth stages of management and who aspire to 
attain the sixth stage of higher managerial cadre culminating in the seventh and 
final stage of top management. Now if employee development is to be meaningful, we 
need its plans and programmes at all these levels from time to time so that employees 
are never near the stage of stagnation but are in a process of continual growth 
and progress. 


In India we have made considerable headway with employee development 
plans in recent years if not in all the seven stages, at least in some of them. 
Perhaps we do not have as yet ddequate and satisfactory schemes of vocational 
counselling and apprentice training for young people. Partly this is due to the 
present scarcity of technical employment. But we have made some progress with 
the workers’ education policy. At the supervisory level, the training within 
industry, popularly known as TWI scheme has achieved considerable success. The 
TWI concept which was imported into the U. K. fromthe U. S. A. was first in- 
troduced in India soon after Independence with the technical assistance of I. L. O. 
experts. It dealt with J’s namely, Job Instruction, Job Methods and Job 
Relations and consisted of 10 hours’ training for supervisory personnel in each of 
these three fields . Job Safety has been added recently as one more subject to the 
TWI concept and the TWI type of in-service training has been now extended to 
the next stage of management, namely, junior executives and administrative staff 
in industry. 
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But the most successful form of employee development training is the modern 
staff college course. This staff college concept was mainly borrowed from the Army 
and has been effectively adapted to industry and management. It is primarily a 
residential course which may vary in its duration according to its nature, scope and 
content and is usually designed for junior and senior executives, technical and other 
staff with working experience in different departments of industrial organisations. 
It serves as a refresher course and gives an opportunity to experienced officers to 
come together to exchange their ideas and experiences and thus to learn from one 
another’s specialised knowledge and working background. They also get the benefit 
of the knowledge and experience of members of senior management who are specially 
invited to talk to the officers and participate in discussions on topics of special interest 
to them. This sort of contact between the junior and senior management provides 
scope in an informal atmosphere for mutual development. The staff college course 
also helps to broaden the members’ minds and enrich their personalities in many 
ways, apart from refreshing their knowledge of their professional field and practice. 
One of the objectives of the staff college is to develop management leadership among 
officers and to bring them into contact with eminent persons of high ability and 
leadership in different spheres of life. The main core of the staff college course is 
in syndicate work which is conducted in small groups of not more than 10 members 
representing a variety of working experience and professional background. They 
pool their knowledge and experience through systematic discussions on case studies 
and projects with a view to preparing their syndicate reports for the staff college. In 
this process the officers develop their skills of speaking as well as listening while 
discussing, writing and presenting their consolidated findings to their colleagues 
at the college. There are also other media through which the staff college promotes 
leadership, namely, sports and -games, social recreations and cultural activities. 
Living together is in itself an education which creates a spirit of camaraderie among 
officers. A staff college course therefore is generally held away from the officers’ 
normal work place so as to enable them to devote themselves to their college course 


with undivided attention. 


The staff college concept has not only become popular with some of the pro- 
gressive industrial organisations and managements in India but it has also influenced 
the Civic Administration of the Government, as is evident from the I.A.S. Staff 
College and the Central Institute for Research and Training in Community Develop- 
ment in Mussoorie. These institutions bring together members of different back- 
grounds to examine field problems from a variety of viewpoints to create a mature 
and comprehensive understanding in them. This is an illustration from the public 
sector of administration and management. 


And for senior and top management in the private and public sectors, there 
is the Administrative Staff College in Hyderabad jointly sponsored by the Government 
and private industry on the lines of the Administrative Staff College at Henley 
in England. This college provides for a much wider and deeper form of 
advanced training for development than the kind of staff college I described to 
you just a little while ago. It gives a three-month course for approximately 60 
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members divided into six syndicate of 10 each drawn from all fields, such as 
industry, business, commerce, administration, civil and defence services as well as 
education and social service. It is a rich cross-section of the country’s representative 
working life consisting of members of senior management within an average age 
range of 40 to 45 years, ready to shoulder higher and greater responsibilities of 
top management. A special feature of the Administrative Staff College is that 
lectures by guest speakers are few and far between and the syndicate method 
forms the core of the college course. For this purpose the whole course is divided 
into different aspects of management and administration for which there are 
carefully prepared case studies and special projects dealing with major problems 
of policy and planning. These are discussed in ordinary syndicates, modified 
syndicates and specialist syndicates consisting of different members according to 
the subject matter of dicussion. This kind of a self-education proeess through the 
group discussion method as a training technique becomes conducive to leadership 
development in management. 


In addition to these Staff Colleges there is at present considerable activity 
of informal education and in-service training in India provided from time to time 
by private professional organisations and management consultants. This is usually 
in the form of periodical residential refresher courses, seminars and symposia 
which also promote employee development. 


What is the ultimate goal of this employee development? It is not merely 
job efficiency or good human relations in industry and management. To my mind, 
it is to enable employees at all levels and in all stages of service to meet the challenge 
of change in the modern world and to equip themselves to face the pressing pro- 
blems of our time by creating new leadership in them. Just as in the army, there 
is the front line and the second line of defence, we need in all management and 
administration not only the second line of leadership but also the third and the 
fourth and perhaps the fifth line of leadership. This should be true of all branches 
of life in India at present so that in the years to come we do not suffer from a dearth 
of strong and able leadership at different levels of management and administration, 
in industry and business, in Government and civil services, in education and 
social service. 


It is therefore for potential leadership in our employees that we must watch 
so that we may promote it by different development plans and programmes of edu- 
cation and training. 
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TATA INSTITUTE CLASS OF 1960-62 


Arumugham, (Mrs.) D. E., Madras 
B.A., Madras 
B.T., Madras 
Basit, M. A., Madhya Pradesh 
B.A., Agra 
M.A., Vikram 
Bawane, S. G., Maharashtra 
Dip. in Rural Services, New Delhi 
Belsare, (Miss) V. D., Maharashtra 
B.A., Poona 
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The Daflas. By B. K. Shukla, Shillong: The North East Frontier Agency. 
The Tangsas. By Parul Datta, Shillong: The N. E. Frontier Agency. 
The Grasias. By P. C. Dave, Delhi: Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh. 
The Gond and Bhumia of Eastern Mandla. By Stephen Fuchs, Bombay: 
Asia Publishing House. Price Rs. 28.50. 


Ajter the neglect of centuries when the 
Adivasis were left to themselves and the 
world outside, even in India, cared to know 
nothing about them, it is refreshing to find a 
new interest awakened in recent years in the 
life of Adivasis. Credit for this must to a great 
extent go to Dr. Verrier Elwin who has been 
mainly responsible for a first hand study of 
several Adivasi communities and it is in the 
fitness of things that Mr. Shukla should have 
dedicated his book on The Daflas to 
Mr. Verrier Elvin. Mr. Shukla’s book gives 
a very interesting account of the Nefa people. 
He deals briefly with the land and the people, 
their domestic and social life and their 
political aspirations and their religion. The 
illustrations bring out in a vivid form the 
life of these simple people. Mr. Shukla has 
done his work well and has added a valu- 
able volume to the anthropological literature 
of India. 

The Tangsas represent another group of 
the Nefa people and Mr. Parul Dutta has 
written on them on the same lines as Mr. 
Shukla has done in connection with the Dafias. 
This book too has very interesting illustrations. 
The North East Frontier Agency in Shillong 
deserves to be congratulated on the publica- 
tion of these two very interesting books on 
the Daflas and the Tangsas. 


Mr. P. C. Dave has written on the Grasias, 
a scheduled tribe in Bombay and Rajasthan 
states. How this simple people have been 
politically affected has been very beautifully 
brought out in the chapter on the language 
of the Grasias, and particularly their folk 
songs. The message of Gandhiji seems to 
have struck them so deeply that an interest- 
ing folk.song about him has entered into the 
hearts of the people. The folk songs repre- 
sent the new spirit that seem to put an end 
to the backwardness of the Adivasis and 
make them equal citizens of India. 


It is good that a bulky book, The Gonds 
and Bhumias of Eastern Mandla by Rev. 
Stephen Fuchs has found its publishers in the 
Asia Publishing House. Rev. Father Fuchs 
has carved out a place for himself in the 
anthropological world of India and parti- 
cularly of Bombay. It is a scholarly work 
written with understanding and sympathy and 
all who are interested in the life of the 
Adivasis, especially the Gonds and the 
Bhumias will find in this book a treasure 
house of information. Both the author and 
the publishers have earned the thanks of the 
lovers of India that is fast changing into a 
new India. 


A. R. WADIA 
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Book REviIEws 


1. ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF CASTES. sy B. G. K. Pillai, 
Kitab Mahal, Allahabad, Bombay, Delhi. Price. Rs. 5. 

2. CASTE AND KINSHIP IN CENTRAL INDIA, sy Adrian C. Mayer, 
London: by Routledge Kegan & Paul. Price s. 355. 

3.. CASTE AND THE ECONOMIC FRONTIER. bsy_-F. G. Bailey, 
published by the Indian Branch of Oxford University Press, 1956. 


Price. Rs. 22.50. 


Caste is fundamentally aristocratic in its 
organisation and so becomes irreconcilable 
with the basic principles of democracy. 
Politically India is democratic and this should 
see the death of caste. But though everyone 
interested in the welfare of India hopes that 
caste should become a thing of the past, un- 
fortunately it is a very living institution and 
thus makes the .working of our democracy 
often undemocratic. 

Any way the topic of caste is of absorbing 
interest in the life of India and so it is no 
wonder that a number of books still continues 
to come out on caste. Mr, Pillai’s book, 
Origin and Development of Castes is of 
particular interest. Caste has been usually 
taken to be of Aryan origin, but Mr. Pillai 
seeks to bring out its Dravidian origin. This 
thesis is interesting and Mr. Pillai brings to 
bear on the subject a good many interesting 
facts connected with the observation of 
totem restrictions among the Dravidians and 
from this standpoint the book is a most valu- 
able contribution to the literature on caste. 
But all the erudition of Mr. Pillai doeg not 
get over the fact the fourfold division of caste 
is fundamentally Aryan, especially in view 
of the fact that this division was also to be 
found in ancient Iran. It will be true to say 
that the economic character of the caste 
system came to be overshadowed in India by 
racial and colour consciousness and this led 
to the development of the extreme rigidity 
of the caste system especially where interdin- 
ing and intermarriage were concerned. It 
would be correct to say that caste was of 
Aryan origin. But its development was 


marked by Dravidian influences. Mr. Pillai’s 
book may be taken to be a very original 
contribution to the study of caste. 

A rigid practice of caste is fast becoming 
a thing of the past so far as the large cities 
of India are concerned. But caste has still its 
strong hold in the rural parts. Mr. Myers has 
produced a very interesting and instructive 
work on caste and kinship in Central India. 
He has focussed his attention on studying the 
village of Ramkheri in Madhya Pradesh. It 
is clear that the author has written it not from 
a study of books but from a first hand study 
of the village in which he lived and developed 
intimate friendship with the people. Such a 
book has its own value especially when we 
find that the life of Rural India is being fast 
affected by urban influences and a few 
decades hence the villages of India may 
become so urbanised that a record of rural 
life as seen by Mr. Myers will remain a 
monumental study. The topics of inter-caste 
relationship, religion, village leadership, 
marriage customs and the kinship relations 
as well as the social control of the caste has 
all been dealt with in a very intimate fashion. 
Not the least valuable part of the book is. to 
be found in the number of fine illustrations 
giving a vivid idea of village life. The author 
and the publishers deserve to be congratulated 
on the production of such a fine book. 

There was a time when caste was predo- 
minantly economic in character and even in 
the worst days of the rigidity of caste it was 
correct to say that the caste presented the 
finest type of an economic trade union. But 
the exigencies of modern times have com- 
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pletely overshadowed the economic aspect of 
caste. A Brahmin finds it necessary to be a 
warrior and a member of the cobbler caste 
may find his seat in the Cabinet of a Govern- 
ment. It has become impossible for the mem- 
bers of any one caste to take up the work of 
that caste and make his living. In this context 
the work of Mr. H. T. Bailey is a particularly 
useful contribution. He has studied inten- 
sively a small scale community, Bisipara, a 
Hindu village in the Hills of Orissa. A 
village in ancient India was found to be a 
self-cotained unit, but under modern condi- 
tions of rapid transport and the pressure of 
a centralised Government especially under the 
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British and continued in free India, have 
made it impossible for a village to have a 
completely self-contained life. The whole 
economy of rural India is changing and 
changing very fast. Mr. Bailey in a sub- 
stantial book of nearly 300 pages brings out 
the complexity of rural economy in India 
today. He brings sympathy and understand- 
ing to bear on the problems he has studied 
and his book will be a good record of condi- 
tions that may not exist 50 years hence. The 
book contains fine illustrations and is a very 
useful contribution to the study of caste and 
its economics. 

A. R. Wadia 


Handloom Weaving Industry in India, with Special Reference to Madras 
International Labour Office, India Branch, 87pp. Price 


State. New Delhi: 
Re, 1.50 nP. 


The Handloom Weaving Industry of 
India is famous all over the world. India 
established a legendary name for itself in the 
markets of the world even in very early 
times. Fabrics were sought after for their 
exquisite design, delicate taste and gossner 
glamour. But the fortunes of this great 
industry have not been consistent with its 
past career. The industry declined with the 
rising competition from the modern textile 
industry with varying fortunes. 


The National Government was seized with _ 


the need to reanimate the handloom weaving 
industry and nurture it, so that the industry 
could play a useful part in our developing 
economy. This the Government is deter- 
mined to do by various methods, such as giving 
special protection to handloom weaving by 
preventing mill industry from producing 
certain types of cloth which are to be 
exclusively produced by handloom weavers: 


by imposing cess on large scale industry; by 
co-ordination of research and training; by 
arranging the supply of raw material to 
handloom weavers; helping them to form 
co-operatives for production and marketing. 
The handloom weaving Industry is now 
definitely on the industrial map of India, 
occupying a very favourite position. 


Now the story of handloom weaving in+ 
India with special reference to its problems 
and progress in Madras State has been 


fascinatingly presented in the little book 


under review. According to this booklet, in 
August 1958, the number of registered 
handlooms in all the States of India totalled 
2,613,731 with a dependent population of 
not less than ten millions and a production 
of 1800 million yards of cloth against the 
total production of textile mills of 5000 
million yards. Thus, the industry is provid. 
ing gainful employement to a considerably 
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large number of our population. Madras 
State, according to this book, leads all the 
other states in India in the matter of num- 
ber of handlooms, weavers dependent upon 
it, and the varieties and production of 
handloom cloth. Therefore a survey of the 
problems of the industry in the Madras 
State should be symptomatic of the problems 
of the industry in other States. To a large 
extent, at least, the problems of the industry 
are studied here with reference to its orga- 
nization, production patterns, finance and 
marketing needs. The composition of the 
working personnel and working force, types 
of looms used, the employment position and 
the living standards of the handloom weav- 
ing industry workers are also considered. It 
is interesting to note that sarees, dhotis and 
lungis of this industry are very popular; that 


women weavers from 16.8 per cent of the 
total number fo weavers; unsteady employ- 
ment is one of the features of the life of the 
weaver, and the wage rates are still pitifully 
low. The handloom industry, according to 
the study, provides needs of the one-third of 
the country’s clothing requirements. It has 
accepted and widely adopted several modern 
changes like, the fly shuttle. The industry 
has a vast scope for development. It needs 
a firm policy on the part of the Government, 
initiative, support of the consumer and co- 
operative edeavour on the side of handloom 
cloth weaver. 


This low priced and well-written book is 
a welcome contribution to the Handloom 
Weaving Industry in India. 


M. V. Moorthy 





Farmers of India, (Vol. 1). By M.S. Randhawa and Prem Nath; New Delhi: 


Indian Council of Agricultural Research, 


‘Community development workers and the 
students of social work who are being trained 
for community development work in rural 
areas will find this volume very interesting 
and helpful in learning about the life and 
work of farmers in Punjab, H.P. and 
J. and K. of India against the background of 
their historical as well as geographical 
factors. Each section of the volume is devoted 
to the farmers of each of the three States 
giving an account of the topography, climate, 


1959. Price Rs. 14.00 


soils, crops, agricultural practices, and also 
about social and cultural aspects of the life 
of the farmers of these States. The merit of 
the book lies in its simple and non-technical 
style which has been enhanced by illustra- 
tions, maps, glossary and a small but useful 
bibliography on each State. 

The field workers in community develop- 
ment will be eagerly looking forward to the 
subsequent volumes on the same subject. 

N. F. Kaikobad 





Britain: An Official Handbook, 1961. London: Central Office of Information. Price 


Rs. 10.80. 


(Can be had from the British Information Services) . 


This book of 511 pages covers events up to 
September 1960. It gives a factual account 
of the administration and the national 
economy of the United Kingdom. It de- 
scribes the various aspects of life in Great 


Britain, its governmental institutions, social 
and industrial life, trade industry, etc. It is 
excellently brought out with several illustra- 
tions. 


: N. Hormasji 
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Labour Management Relations in India—A Symposium. Edited by K. N. Vaid, 
Delhi: Delhi School of Social Work, 1960, pp. 118, Price Rs. 4.00. 


The book under review presents various 
aspects of industrial relations and makes 
interesting reading. The wide range of 
professions from which the speakers have been 
drawn makes the book particularly interesting, 
as each has discussed the subject from his own 
point of view. The concept and practice of 
labour management relations have been well 
brought out in its varied spheres. 


Shri K. N. Vaid, after giving a descriptive 
account of the growth of industries and 
employment and the trade-union movement 
discusses the role of the Government in 
effectuating labour legislation with a view to 
maintaining industrial harmony. Further, 
while discussing the role of a labour welfare 
officer, he holds that notwithstanding the 
combination of two seemingly diverse roles of 
an “axeman” disciplining and discharging 
offending workers, and that of social worker, 


it may be possible for this officer to efficiently 
and successfully play his dual roles. Shri 
V. K. R. Menon, in his paper presents a 
coherent picture of labour legislation in Asian 
countries with particular reference to the same 
in India, Next, according to Shri V. N. Datar, 


proper understanding and implementation of 
the code of discipline in industry will lead to 
a positive approach to our industrial relations. 
His elucidation is scientific and significant. 
Shri M. D. Dalmia, while discussing the 
question of workers’ participation in manage- 
ment, rightly points out that by ‘participation’ 
is meant taking a hand in the operative part 
of the management at various levels. In his 
considered opinion, the workers are not likely 
to gain anything by such participation; nor 
such a participation is desirable in the interest 
of economy as a whole. Shri Raj Bahadur 
Gour, on the other hand, presents the 
AITUC’S viewpoint of labour management 
participation and its failure. Mr. Van D. 
Kennedy makes it clear that weakness of 
the trade-union organisation lies in_ its 
multiplicity, and suggests effective means of 
curing this malady. Lastly, Dr. S. P. Gosh 
has contributed a paper on the “Job Require- 
ments for Business Executives”. But the 
relevance of this in a book on labour manage- 
ment relations is somewhat doubtful. How- 
ever, on the whole the book is a good 
introduction to labour management relations 
in India. 


Raghubir Singh. 
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VISVABHARATI QUARTERLY 
TAGORE CENTENARY NUMBER 


The Visvabharati Quarterly is bringing out a special number to commemorate 
the Centenary of its founder, Rabindranath Tagore. This will be a combination 








of two of its ordinary issues: Nos. 3 and 4 of the current volume XXVI, and 
its contents will include a selection of the best articles on Rabindranath Tagore 
from the pen of well-known contributors as appeared in the journal itself during 
the past twentyfive years. 


The Number is expected to run approximately to 400 pages in Royal Octavo 
and will cost Rs. 12.00 per copy including postage. Orders are being registered 
from now on. 


Subscription to the entire volume XXVI, including the special number, 
is Rs. 16.00 only. 


Manager 
VISVABHARATI QUARTERLY, 
SANTINIKETAN, WEST BENGAL, INDIA. 
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